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HB eonitertiplation of Cie Drama under. 
every! point of view conſtitutes the deſign of theſe 
1 The ; Preliminary Effay diſcuſſes tlie 
Fry Mythology, Laws, aud; Cuſtoms, on which | 


the Pdble 8 | | to prepare the 
nd of whe R ei, x ſeveral hier- 
vations; which! ge JM hi 1 
more Inconvenient; 4 * YE] 


This Intermediate l 
they refer in the Original and Engliſh Tranllatian bg 
fübſtitering the different texts, and are conſequently | 


1 inquiry. As the Author was not limited in the 
' narrow. boundary of an Editor's or Tranſlator's Pages 


| he has often indulged himſelf with. tho full inveſtiga- N 


tion of the ſubject, hen the nature of it has been 
DW enough, or the.materialsfufficzeatly copious 
to require it. The Final Effay.contains an analyſis of 
the ſeveral beauties and defects of the Drama, conſi - 
deted under the conſtituemt parts of its Plot, Charac- 
8 W e It traces the delicate 
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very miſcellanedus in the ſeveral objects of their utiti- 


connexion 
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95 the, Choral Oden chat. impprtzst am 


©  heayniful part of an ancient Tragedyr and jilluBraggy 
the H HO the Gregian Theatre. in ane and ο 
Y ee ge of Criticiſm : It alſa entendg iter ind 
_ quyry. to the more modern Plays on the ſame ſubhect i 
Ahh ch, have deen repreſented on the Roman, Ram 
Fench, and Engliſn ſtages, The. few, Anvagations 
. \£ ich follow, this Final Eflay, are anly,caleulaed for | 
IG 1 75 Reader af the, Origingl, autheywhicfly: 
| 3 4 the Greek Text, and, therefore che trans 
1 th e_Jipes, MP. which they Tefer, has. een iogitꝭedi 
$3 5 abs Fublick hy the two, playa | 
Jon ang, Bacchæ were. herexdalected, by: ithe Ain 
155 75 r the Particular, pur poſe, of theſe: Illuſtrations; | 
198 5 s circumſtance, aroſa fromm the Sieden 
Engliſh Tranſlator. of his intentiqn; to u 
Ins 5 | yerfign af Euripides with a vig w 
ee „ra of. the ſeveral, dramas. q nor 
Bene Lg g tonthe, printed form of the Greek, {ivy 
ons 0 the ame Manner ag he Hadi farmesls' 
91 0 ty sg, His original gelign theft, ragt; 
hap! torlowed-that. ſenes of chrojiglogy, delineated; by; 
— 2 „who has given the precedence to 
| x Jop,; Opthis 8 * 
3 mentator bega began ta e 9 2 S At 73 . 
ele ak 0H, 1 bal rent e ce bo 
2 . 255 
eine 3 Error. 
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. Fresch Criffck, i 
— - 
wi arvecedetit to the Ion: Hut he would nat ba 
dor ie te have zechmpliſtietl the publication 6f | 
bb elne tinte, in which he” that if 
' , Bijgbiſh bret tor intended to piotuce Bis Rut 
g p u had bor begun to commit to the re 
bis 6fervations' vn the Ton; while he wis emp nploye 
s tnettälig and arranging the 'materi: 2 he 
Basels s Kd i his judgment the — eng | 
tbgpigPthe Græcian Dratnis in regard cons = 
eiiifhati6hi of thb Modern Reader is 4 — of of 50 7 
abt >veiflinngcofideration, When the author" ins 
gaptes: yt! the akternpt, hie was not dw | 
ofthe! etetided field of 'Criticiſtn, which! grath 2 
Aided elf to bit view: Aud his Gefen was bs! C 
hae Prefized to this volume the” Fife" of burg - of 
hot neither the ſpace of his work bor the tine of pet 
foltührde wwbuld' petmit 'the execution of this hr 
Irn mould be flattered by any fucceſs, attndilig” 
cheſe- IIluſtratienz, i purſue chis Plan of denfhafee 
ö ingen 1 ct ober Plays ot tis Grecian Poet, the if 
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e l i will beste che firſt” objedt of amen 

Bon: Bur if this event ſhonkd-nothappen, the com- 
[ 1 mentarryron theſe detached Plays may be conf 
| Entire work, 'as far às it extends, and may 
$759 © rk rhe Writer the great idee of 26 | 
bs an Hiſtory of the Græcian Theatre on 
n eunlarged plan, of f which the Pere Brumoꝶ 
cniy furniſhed an elegant  dbridgnient ir miniatu 
With reſpect to the performance, now hambly-#ubil 
mitted to the Publick, the Author concludes by H 
wing the following temark from\Quintitjon khn . 
ſttetis enim admiſcerè tertavimus uliquid ntotis, ut 
andi ingenii gratük (namqve in id eligi tnareriacht 
ee rags hoe ipſe albeeresgus magio-yus | 
ventutem ad eognitionem brug, abe beeeffurin! t 
is urbitrümür, ſi duct 
Ubentius diſterent ea, quorbm he. gesund atequs üs 
| Erablitio awerteret apitnvs, c abs Ppsfartära: tam 
Alanaas ratlerer, verebamur. 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY, 


H E moſt ſuperficial reader of the rotnantick fables 
4 of Pagan antiquity muſt have been often ſhocked with 
thoſe terreſtial crimes, which credulous men have imputed to 
their viſionary gods. As moſt of theſe, if not all of them, were 
originally mortals, whom human adulation had exalted and 
deified, they tranſlated not only their virtues, which alone 
gave them pretenſons to this elevation, but alſo their vices 
into-heaven. Theſe were ſuppoſed to adhere to them even 


in this new ſtate, and were fabulouſly repreſented to have 


been often repeated. It is no wonder if in the number of 
theſe gallantry became a favourite amuſement with enamoured 
Deities, who were the zbject ſla ves of human paſſions: hence 
every Heathen God in the Pantheon was metamorphoſed into 
a celeſtial knight-errant, who deſcended from the palace of 


B this 


Pagan Heaven to viſit his humble miſtreſs on earth. When 


* R 


2 T O N. 

this polite tenet had been once eſtabliſhed in the antient 
code of ſuperſtition, the women would naturally ſupport an 
error which paid fo flattering a compliment to their own 
vanity: every Grecian virgin of ſuperior rank and tranſcen- 
dent charms could attribute her Pregnancy from the voluntary 
embrace of a mortal lover to the irreſiſtible influente of an 
enraptured God : 


Hail, happy nymph! no vulgar births are ow'd 
Io the prolifick captures of a Gl. 
| Porz, Od. b. XI. v. 298. 


0 , _ 
 ——c. —_ << a4 P 2 — 
— * 


| 
| 


Hence, in the faſhionable calendar of antiquity; the number 
of harlots thus diſtinguiſhed was by no means inconſiderable. 
The heroine of this play, Creuſa, was honoured with the 
addreſſes of Apollo in the cave of Macrai near the citadel of 
Athens. She was a princeſs of the molt illuſtrious deſcenk ; 
' Whoſe pedigree we miſt trace to underſtand ſeyeral alluſions | 

in the drama. Her prandfire Erichthonius (if we reckon 
from Cecrops) was the fourth king of Athens; and he was 
diſtinguiſhed with the honourable appellation of earthborn; 
the cauſe of which epithet was founded on the niobſlivus 
extravagance of Pagan Mythology ; for in the language of 
Ovid he was fabled, 


6 The ſon of Valinn, without mother born.” 
| n I, II. V. 376. | 
Yet 


# 


: = 


2 1 ENU IA aToPwnio ewe | 
- Adariroy (Hom, Odyſi. I, XI, v. 249. 

2 This ridiculous ſtory, too indelicate to be here inſerted, Links ſeen 
in Apollodorus (Bibl. I. III. c. xiii. ſect. 6.) in Hyginus (Fab. 166.) and 
ip Lucian (Deor. Dial. 8. vol. I.) But I entirely aſſent to the remark of 
Fuſtathius on Hõimem in the paſiage cited in my next note, that the 7 | 

ory 


»© 


E | 
1 0 v. 2 
£2 (6 33714 7 


vet Homer mah to hare applied this circumſtance, r 
of Erichthonius, to his grandſon Erechtheus, 7. 


That ow'd his nurture to the blue-· ey d maid; 3 21k 


But from the teeming furrow took his birth, £102 all 
The mighty offipring of the foodful earn. 


"Pops. n. B. I. v. bs; 


Immediately after his birth, ah infant Was een by Mi- 
nerva * to the virgin daughters of Cecrops and his wife 
Agraulos, with a fri prohibition not to open the caſket 
in which he was contained: but theſe virgins violated this 
divine injunction', and afflited with madneſs, as a-puniſhs 
ment for their criminal curioſity, they daſhed themſelves 
ä againſt a rock *. At the time when Minerva committed to 

them the cuſtody of Lrichihagind, ſhe delivered two Gas 


bs $41 
ſtory ould be conſigned to bree; ond buried i in oblivion, eine, t A ord. 
za! Folior xl τ , Y yy. According to Tzetzes, in his Commentar 
upon Lyco bron, Minerva, or agar nA daughter of Bronteus, was a queen, 
and married to Vulcan, father of ene by her, (See Meuiſius 8 
Reg Artic. L. I. c. 14. and l. II. cot! 
3 Euttathius, in his Comment on this poſage, remarks, that e mf 
ſerted this identi'y of perſons in Erechtheus and Rrichthonius 1w3; & Ws ab rü 
xe 'Egrxlir0y $a0iv. (II. II. v. * 1560.) and other correſpondiug 
inſtances may be ſeen in Meurſius (De Reg. Athen, I. II. c. 1.) Sir, 
Iſaac Newton alſo, in his Chronology, unites theſe different characters, 
(p- 143. ed. 1728.) but, according to the moſt acknowledged teſtimony, 
and the antient records of Grzcian hiſtory, they were diſtin monarchs, 
as mentioned in this play of mien. 
4 V. 21. Thus Ovid, | 
Nam tempore quodem 
* Pallas Ericthonium, rolem ſine matre creatam, 
Clauſerat Actæo texta de vimine ciſta; 
Virginibuſque tribus gemino de Cecrope natis 
Hanc _ dederat, tua ne ſecreta videreht, - 
/ (Met. I, II. V. $62.) | : 
V. 273. V. 274. See alſo Pauſanias Att. I. I. c. 18. and 
Apollod. Bibliot. I. III. 
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as n of his body : Hence it 8 to 
place golden ſerpents in the eradles of his deſcendents *, 
which they uſed to wear alfo as necklaces ; and we may 


fairly collect, that for this reaſon the ſtatue of Minerva, in 


the temple of Erechthens a. Athens was attended by theſe 


obugęol pe, Of tutelary ſerpents, mentioned by Apollodorus 0: 


For Pauſanias u aſſerts, that at the bottom of a ſpear, in the 
hand of a ſtatue of Minerva, there was a ſerpent, which 
fignified Erichthonius : There are three figures of the Mi- 


| nerve Poliade, or the Guardian of the City, with the ſer- 


pent marching before her, engraved in Montfaucon , which 
J conceive to allude to the ſame ſymbol of her protection. 
As no mention is made of Pandion, the fifth king of Athens, 
in this play, we ſhall paſs to the ſixth king, Erechtheus, 
grand ſon of Erichthonius, and father of Creuſa. This mo- 


narch was diſtinguiſhed for the patriotick ſacrifice of his virgin 


„ daughters, who were royal victims for their country "3 This 


Exalted act of antient heroiſm was eminently extolled both 
by the Greeks and Romans: Euripides compoſed a play on 
the ſubject, entitled Erechtheus, of which ſeveral lines are 


till preſerved; and for furniſhing ſo excellent an example 


of animating virtue to the minds of his countrymen, he is ap- 

plauded by the orator Lycurgus , „ Who thus relates the 
7 V. 23, & 1429. Thus Orid, | 
At intus 


Infan ve vident apporretumque Draconem. 
hs Met. I. II. *r. 
V. 25, & 142 9 V. 14g 


4 Bibliot, l. wit. See allo Hehe Derr 
ﬆ Attic. LI. e. 4. One may be ſeen in his Antiquitd Ex- 
r Tom. I. I. 3 10. Pl. 81. — the other two in his —ͤ— 
13 V. * 4 Contra Leocratem. 

P. 202, 


ſtory: 


em I. c. 7. Pl. 3 
Ot. Græc. ed, Kane. Vol. IV. Par. 
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ſtory: When s Eumolpus with a formidable Thracian army 
&« was advancing to the walls of Athens, Erechtheus, con- 
« ſulting the oracle of Delphi on the means of victory, re- 
te ceived for anſwer, that, if he ſacrificed a daughter before 
ee the engagement of the armies, he would be ſuperior to the 
« enemy.: he complied, and conquered :“. But after this 
event, Neptune, being enraged for the loſs of his. fon Eu- 
molpus, ſmote Erechtheus with his trident ; and he died, 
ſwallowed by an earthquake, according to Apollodorus 
and Euripides 1: But Hygigus ** afſerts, that he was ſtruck 
at the interceſſion of Neptune with lightning by Jupiter; 
and that the ſacrifice of his daughter was ſubſequent to the 
victory over Eumolpus, as an atonement to the God, After his 
death he was held in the higheſt veneration by the grateful 
Athenians ; divine honours were paid to bim, and a temple 
erected to his memory, which Cicero mentions to have 


1 This war of Eumolpus is mentioned by our poet, in his Phcenifſe 
(V. 861.) aud the Scboliaſt there aſſigns tor the-xeaſon of it the revenge of 
Neptune, who being vanquiſhed in his conteſt for Attica by Minerva by 
means of the olive tree, excited bis own ſon againit the Atbenians. 

1 Pauſanias mentions two large ſtatues of brats at Athens, repreſenting 
men engaged in a fighting poſture, one calle] Ercchthevs, and the other Eu- 
-molpus ;_ but he adds, that none of the Athenians, acquainted with antiquity, 
were iguorant that it was Imaradus, fon of Eumolpus, who was killed by 
Erechtheus, (Att. I. I. c. 27. See alſo l. I. c. 5 & 29.) | 
1 V. 280. L. III. c. 14, ſedt. 5 * V. 203. © Fab. 46 

it Sed fi ſunt hi Dii, eſt certe Erechthevs, cuj is Arhenis et delubrum 
vidimus et ſacerdotem. (De Nat. Deor, I. HI. c. 19. To this Minerva io 
the Odyſley retires, | | TEE 
Adve Ee bd wuxiver wor, (L. VII. v. 81.) 

And io Eiechtheus ſacred dome retreats. 
e a e e (Pope, B. VII. v. 106.) 
This temple Herodotus informs us (I. VIII. c. 55.) was in the Acropolis 
of Athens : And Sir George Wheler relates, that among the building and 
ruins on the north fide of the temple of Minerva he came to the tewple of 
Erechtheus: It is known to be that by two marks owt ot Paulanias, (Travels 
into Greece, B. V. p. 364.) a 


B 3 ſeen 


5 Teen at Athens ; ; and he end that both he and = 
Bivghters were included in the number of the divinities ** 
Theſe were peculiarly honoured and immortalized eder 
the emphatick appellation of“ Tlergfirer 3 the Virgins.” Creuſa 
owed her preſervation to ber infancy; for he was then a 
child in her mother's arms**; and, according to our poet, 
was the ſole heireſs and the only ſurviving progeny of 
this ancient and adored family. When ſhe perceived the 


natural confequences of her connexion with Apollo, appre- 


henſive of the ignomity of a diſcovery **, ſhe expoſed her 
illegitimate infant in the ſame caye of Macrai, where ſhe 
was compreſſed and delivered“: This was a place conſe- 
crated to Pan, and often uſed by the Athenian Damſels for 
the ſame purpoſe **, as we may collect from the expreſſion 
of the chorus. The horrid cuſtom of abandoning infants, 
which recoils with ſo much vehemence againſt human na- 
ture, and overthrows that fine ſentiment of the gegn, or 
parental affection, was practiſed to their everlaſting infamy 
by the Græcian States, the Thebans alone excepted. This 
babe of Creuſa, Who is the Ion of the play, was left in a 
little caſket *?, and enyeloped in a robe of his mother's 


. 2 - in the centre of which was inter- 


. * CA 
- . 3 4 
18 5 3 * << 
— * 
8 be 
— * & 6 


748 Ob eam enim ;pfam cauſam 1 Athenis flizque ejus in nu» 
mero Deorum ſunt, (De Nat. Deor. 1. III. 2 * ) 
23 V. 278. 2 V. 280, V. 898 & 1498. 

9 27 V. 492 & 938. 22 V. 502 
29 Plutarch, in his life of 7 curgus, informs us, that among the Spartans 
the father had not a diſcretionary power to educate his info ant; but was 

* obliged to carry it to the place of aſſembly, where the moſt antient of his 

tribe examined the child; and if he were ſtrong and well-built they ordered 

bim to be educated, and aff gned him a-portion : if weak and ill-ſhaped, th 
plunged him into a repoſitory near mount Taygetus. (Ed. Bryan, Vol. 

p. 106.) - V. 19. 26, 1398, 1412, 1 V. 1417, 1426. 1401. 


Woven 


10 N, | ?- 
woven a gorgon 3*, and it was claſped, like an ægis, with 
ſerpents. She alſo adorned it with all the trinkets which 
ſhe was . to beſtowꝰ ; and beſides the golden 
ſerpents, in conformity with the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of her 
family“, a chaplet of the conſecrated olive of Minerva 
was annexed to the infant. - Theſe little pledges of af- 
fection enabled the parents to 3 their own offspring, 
if, by chance it were reſeued from death, and preſerved by 
the humanity of a ſtranger ;. But policy alſo annexed ſuper» 
ſtition in this reſpect to the generous. inſtiuct of nature; for 
when Creuſa beſtowed theſe ornaments on her babe, ſhe did 
it, as he was near death“ in ber apprehenſion. Thus Sof+ 
trata in Terence ordered her ung: to be expoſed. with her 


daughter, | 


8 moreretur, ne expers partis effet de noſtris bonis 
9 (Hzaur, A. 4. 8.1.) 


cc That in wiakſe of * ads ſhe might have part of their 
6 poſſeſſions. After this event, Creuſa concluded, that; 
the infant periſhed **, deſtroyed by ſome beaſt or bird of 
prey: but Apollo, his father, preſerved him; and deſired 
Mercury to tranfport him with all his appendages from the 
cave of Macrai near Athens to the veſtibule of his temple at 
Delphi, Here the young Ion was ſoon diſcavered by the pro- 
pheteſs,**, and educated by her, under the immediate pro 
tection of his tutelary fire. When advanced to manhood , 
he was appointed treaſurer of the temple ; but his: more 


% Nan. 25 V. 1423. 3+ V. 26; 35 V. 26 & 1427» 
6 0 5 
V. 1433. 37 "Qs "WM (v. 27). | 33 V. 1500. 
9 42+ © V. 53. * V. 54. a 
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immediate employment in the play, as he himſelf tells us, 
is. t guard the ſhrine externally “ and his buſineſs confiſts 
in adorning with the ſacred layrel the avenues ®, in ſprink · 


ling them with holy water “, and in ſweeping the con - 


ſecrated pavement **. That this laſt was an honourable 
office a appears | from Plato“, who in his fixth book of 
Jaws mentions. the Nexopog, or ſweeper of the temple; im- 
mediately after the prieſts and prieſteſſcs, Beſides it wu 
adapted to the tender years of Ion, and artfully contriwed 
by the Poet, who thus introduces him immediately to the 
Chorus and Creuſa, on their firſt arrival at Delphi, as he 
attended the veſtibule, and was conſequently the firſt object 
of converſation, which preſented itſelf to ſtrangers *'. This 


royal, foundling is repreſented in the play as a youth of 


conſummate beauty, in the firſt hloſſom of manhood , and 
of; the moſt captivating form; he. is elegantly attirgd *! - | 
and his head i is adorned with 14 lled chopleus | of the 2 
God 59 z he is armed, like an archer,, with his bow ad ar- 
row ; with which, in the ſecond ſcene, where he is fuſt, : 
introduced, he threatens to ſhoot the birds, left they ſhould 
pollute the ſacred purity of the Delphick fbride **., In re- 
gard to his moral and dramatick character, it is the, moſt reli- 
gious, virtuous, amiable, and tender, which poetry ever 
combined, and which I ſhall develop in my final eſſay, 
when the reader has received the pleaſure arifing from 


che original contemplation of it: At preſent I muſt pro- 
cced in the poetical narrative. enn, . * a. 


— 4 V.79& 1 4 V. 1 
95 n D Ns Vol TIN 
„ V. 111. & 640. * V. 354 & 780. 


$9 V. gas, * V, 108. 158. 165. & $24. * Vs IT * 12% 
diſcovery 


10 N. 9 
diſcovery by the expoſure of her infant, afterwards married 
Xuthus, ſon of Zfolus®, an Achzan ; who, having aſhiſted 
the Athenians, epgaged in a war with the inhabitants of 
Euboean Chalcis 54, bordering on Athens **, and having 
defeated the enemy in concert with tbem «al | 
with the daughter of Erectitheus, as a reward for bi dif. 
tinguiſhed ſervices . This was # very extraordinary com- 
pliment; for the Athenians, proud of their own' anceſtry, 
were extremely attached to their natiye blood, and jealous to 
the laſt degree of the leaſt connexion of intermarriage with 
foreigners: Our oo UNI in the euch of Tow, de- 
mandy of Creuſa, ade; | a 


\ How ped bse N | | 4a "AS 
[ AS | | | (Porter, V. 29 : 


Her reply ſtates, "that he was conſidered as the dowry | 
of war, and the 'meed of the ſpear '*. Thus the” poet | dif- 
arms the objeQtion, which would ariſe from the law s off 
Athens, where, if a foreigner married with a citizen, he 

was liable to be accuſed before the Theſmorhetz, or Judges, 
and the offender, if convicted, was to be ſold, and the third 
part of his fubſtance was given to the accuſer : and by the | 


(i $402.08 


2 v. 63 & 292. Pauſaniss calls this Xuthus the fon of Hellen, (l. VII. 
c. 1.); ſo that Archbiſho Renee, is .miſtaken, when he cites him as ee 
Xuthus the fon of "pa N b. I. c. I.) | 


54 V. 60. * — 2 = | I 136 V. 296 0 
= 5 Thee 1 N . e, called Be ia, inſtituted at | > 6 5 ns, 
atfiſtance of Xuthus, according to Suidas, and the 


author of _ > tra vs Lap but Ariſtides refers it io the aſſiſtance of Ion 
when . (Meurſ. De Reg. Athen. I. II. c. 10.) 

$9 V. 2 bis is mentioned by Demoſthenes (contra Neæram, 
ed. Ta Ty vol. II. p- 568.) and ie may all be fee in Petit Leges Atticz, 
(L. VI. 1 N | 


law 


| (Diog. Laert. I. VI. p. 154. ed. 1664.) 


30 N. 

law of Solon ©* revived by Pericles, and again by Anti» 
phon, free Citizens were only. thoſe begot in lawful mary 
Tiage between two parents, who were both free, We find 
therefore lan, when | imagining himſelf to be the ſon of Xu» 
thus, complaining af his Fate of having a father, who 
Was 4 a native of Athens ; and he wiſhes that his un- 


known mother may be diſcovered an Athenian citizen, that 
he might enjoy, by virtue of this privilege, raff fe ian or ie 
Feten r 1 


For he, whoſe fortune leads him 
Jo a free ſtate, proud of their unmix'd race, 
Tho' call'd a citizen, muſt cloſe his lips 
| With ſer vile awe, for freedom i is not his. 
(PorTER, V. 711.) 


Though theſe particular laws might not exiſt in that early | 


period, which correſponds with the Kra of the drama, yet 
Euripides flatters the vanity of his countrymen, whom biſ- 
tory had conſtantly repreſented as uncommonly bigotted to 


their own ſoil and cuſtoms. When W and Creuſa bad 
been married for a conſiderable time © 3 they had the misfor- 
tune of having no children. As 8 royal ſtem of the 


adored Erechtheus was thus in danger of being extinguiſhed ©, G; 


> 4 this | 


"© Potter Archæol. (B. I. c. . & B. IV. c. 15 


61 V. 592. 2 V. 672 & 675. When Diogenes mad aſked what ö 
«ppnoie, freedom of ſpeech. 


is the molt excellent thing among men, he replied, 


03.V. 64. „% V. 65 & 304. N 
55 This circumſtance of the male iſſue of * being ſup ſeq to be 
extinct, which is conſtantly implied i in this play of the Ion, and expreſsly 
aſſerted in another of our author's dramas, entitled, Erechtheus, (as appears 


from ſome lines ſtill preſerved in the fragments, V.8 5. ed. Barnes, p. 456, 


an. .H624 _ AS wa ©. ww Aa tak. << e an fFrod wa A ad GG co 
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this was a circumſtance of the moſt alarming nature: the 
King and Queen therefore reſolye to conſult the oracles of 
the Gods on this important event ; and, that the reſponſes of 
diflerent oracles might be compared together „ Xuthus 
proceeded to the cave of Trophonius, before he viſits Del- 
phi, the celebrated fane of Apollo: while Creuſa immedi- 
ately travels to the latter place, and conſequently arrives 
before her huſband. This poetical ſtratagem furniſhes a 
plauſible pretence for an intereſting converſation between 
Ion and Creuſa, in the opening of the play, which the pre- 
ſence of Xuthus muſt otherwiſe have prevented. Bur this 
cuſtom of conſulting ſeveral oracles, in order to diſcover truth 
from their correſpondence or diverſity, is alſo founded on the 
ſanction of hiſtory. Thus, according to Herodotus "7 's Crœſus 
ſent to all the oracles in Græce and Africa to try if they 
agreed; and with a view, if they did, to inquire of them, 
whether he ſhould undertake his expedition 1 the Per- 
ſians. And for the ſame cauſe of the &r:xia ®*, or the want 


is a. fiction of the poet to enhance the dignity of his ſubject; for, according 
to hiſtorical teſtimony, Cecrops the ſecond, ſuccefſor ot Erechtheus, i in the 
kingdom of Attica, was his ſon, Pauſanias alerts, that, on the death of 
Erechtheus, Xuthus was choſen arbiter by his ſons contending for the 
vernment ; and becauſe be decreed, that the eldeſt Cecrops ſhould be King, 
the other ſons drove him from the country, (L. VII. c. i. p. 524). 
another place, ſpeaking of the two Kings of Athens of the name of Cec 
he ſays, that the ſecond, fon of Erechtheus, led a colony into Eubaa, 
(L. I. c. v. p. 13.) Thus Apollodorus expreſsly mentions Cecrops, who 
reigned as the eldeſt ſon, upon the death of Erechtheus, L. III. p. 134. 
ed. 155 5.). He alſo mentions four ſons and three daughters of this rech- 
theus, (L. III. p. 132. Id.) And Ovid aſſigns to him four children of each 
ſex, (Met. 1, vi. v. 679.) Euſtathius alſo reckons Cecrops as one of his four 
ſons, (on Iliad II.) The learned Meurſius has fully diſcuſſed this ſubje, 
where he makes five ſons and eight —_— of this Erechtheus ( 
Athen, I, II. c. 13. p. 144-)- 

6 V. 302. L. n Et #3 Y, 620. 
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of children, that Xmbus and Creuſa here Galt the 21 
of Delphi, ſo did Ægeus“, the father of Theſeus, as Plu- 
tarch in the life of the . informs us. As the temple of 
Delphi is che ſcene of the drama, which is embelliſhed 
wich a variety of alluſions to it, it now demands our par- 
ticular attention, as far as is neceſſary to illuſtrate them. I 
mall arrange my remarks under the teſpective Heads of 
1ſt, Scite. 2d, Ornaments. 3d, Votaries. 4th; Prieſteſs. 
5th, Subotdinate Prophets. - 6th, Oracular Reſponſes. The 
temple of Delphi was fituated in that part of antient Grace 
called Phocis, and according to the limited knowledge of 
the extent of the globe in thoſe days it was conſidered as 
the central ſpot of the earth. Hence the favourite expreſ- 
ſion” of the Greek tragedians of peroupans ya;, which the 
Romans ventured to tranſlate literally into their umbilicum?* | 
terre, or the navel of the earth. This fabulous error is | 
__ have en built on an experinent almoſt too ridi- 


lo Sen 1754 culous 
n reaſon Eariide To Medes puts into the mouth of "EY 
atk EDEA., | 
| "- What led Gs to the prophets central ſhrine ? 
Eag Us. 


To <0 Ong how offspring may be rais'd, (Potter, v. 728. "= 


* A. 233. ec L as 9 c. 48. 1. XLI. c. 28.) And thus 
+"; 2 the phraſe from the Greeks and Romans, 
* Within the navel of this hideous wood. (Maſk. 520.) 


75 P vor.) 
And on the fourth — — (v. 5.) where it appears trom the 


original, 22 — kept at Delphi, in commemoration of 
this 8 wen" (. IX. p.643.), and my notes on Þ 
ae Þ oab, ofthe play + The ſubſtance of the ſtoty 1s contained in the 
CE er oe Gn * 5 

Juprer, ut perhibent, ſpatium cum diſcere vellet - : 

Nature, conſcius ipſe ſui, 
Armigeros utrinque duos qualibus alis 
Mifit ab Eois Occidviſque plagis ; ; 


Par- 


1.0, N. 13 
lous to be mentioned, and which ſuperſtition alone could 
ivet on the mind. But to, proceed to hiſtorical truth: The 
Delpbians, according to Strabo ?*, occupy a craggy ſpot in 
orm of a theatre, on the ſouth ſide r Penn 0. vn whoſe 
ummit ſtood the oracle and city, encircling: fixteen ſhadia : 
hey formerly inhabited above the temple, where Lycoreia 

s ſituated, but now they dwell around the fountain Caſta- 
ia. The whole city of Delphi (ſays Pauſanias) exhibits @ 
leclining figure on an acclivity ; and thus the temple Ib de- 
cribed by Juſtin ?, as impending on the cliff of Parnaſſus; 
here multitudes, reſorting from every quarter, built a city, 
ind ſeated themſelves on the rock in admiration of its mü- 
eſty. The temple was not fortiſied with artificial wall, 
but natural precipices; aud it was a matter of doubt, 
rhether the ſecurity of the ſpot, or the divinity of the God 
nſpired the greater veneration. . Helioderus obſer ves, 
hat Mount Parnaſſus was elevated, as a natural eitadel, 
mbracing, as it were, by its projecting ſides the city. Ae · 
ording to Sir George Wheler '*, the modern name of 
Delphi is Caftri; ; and he deſcribes it as ſituated on the ſauth 
de of the mountain Parnaſſus, bing eg towards 


PeraeGur andes River” jurxiſſe oh ; 

Coun de, Fräle ae. ' (Cann, 16. 3 ou 

* | V 7 n 

7 L. IX. p. 640. need ali 
73 See Paulanias (l. X. 2 p.$11. & c. f. 5.8160 d Si 

Vheler afferts;-** They call ir now, as my companion ſaith, Liagoum ; 1 


ame,” (Travels into Grace, B. IV. p. 317.) | 
74 — Co 6. Joffe 75 an f "wn m A p. 314. 


the ; 


nderitoud it Hiliocoro z and ſhould have thought myſelf miſtaken by the ar«; | 
be le 3, but that he who told it me, gave me the of i name,; vit be 
of aaſe it mines ſo bright afiroff; like —— they tall Hilios, sddin 

on e termination Coro, to make it ſignify: the village of the ſun: however es 
de - both the one and the other:remins ſtill ſomething of "the ſound of eels 5 


er 


14 CES 1 0 N. 2 
the Weſt, bot on the top, nor on the foot of pros away: 
tain ; for i it hath a great way to the plains of Criſſa below it, 


Gn 


EY is the _— en waters Gen. 
43 t 111 0 Porrzn, * 784. 


7 
This Rn mountain had a forked ſummit 5 two 


eminences i, which are well known to have been conſe- 

crated 78 to Apollo and Bacchus: * And Wbeler in bis 
travels into Greece has given an engraving of Mount Par- 
naſſus, which diſplays. the real truth of this poetical cir- 
cumſtance, ſo often celebrated by the Greek and Roman 
Þ9ets 3 ; and he obſerves, that the high cliffs ſeem to end in 


#7 Thi "wet ov (v. 1127 J And hence called ü, by Sophocles 
. 1161.) * by Euripides, Aufentes ot N (v. 307.) and 
Phœrniſfæ » (v. 235.) Biceps, by Perſius, (Prol. v. 2.) and by Seneca, (Oedip. 

v. 227 * and biverticis by Statius, (Tbeb. I. I. v. W Ovid ſays, | 


Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus aſtra duobus, - 
Nomine Parnaſſus, Mer. I. I. v. 3 17. 


Theſe two ſummits are called by Hetoditus, & VIII. c. 32 & c. '39.), | 
Tithoreus and Hyampeus; but by others, yrrha and Niia. Hence 
Juvenal, 
Dominis Cyrrhæ Niſæque relictis. Sat. VII. v. 64. 55 
Lucian obſerves, that at the time of the deluge Parnaſſus was the only 
mountain, and that too with one of its tops only, which projected above the | 
water (I. V. v. 75.) And Sir George Wheler 498, % Indeed, I eſteem this 
mountain . not only the higheſt in all Greece, but one of the higheſt ; in 
all the _ and not inferior to Mount Cenis among the Alpes.” B. IV. J 
N 4 
SY 7 Parnaſſus gemino petit æthera colle, \ 
Mons Pheebo Bromioque ſacer. (Lucan, 1. v. v. 73.) 
J To Phœbus, and the chearful God of wine, 
Sacred in common ſtands the hill divine. 
(Rowe, Lucas, . V. v. 1116.) 
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1 ON: . re 
two points fon th towh'of "Delphi: Ele 4b adds, r 
there is a fountdin, with a pleveriful ſobr&8 of Water, 
continually flowing bur from 1 chßfty Vote Wh the Kid 
teln; Which, by HE warbfe eps Yai tc f AdUIE" be 
the fountain Cafe. The Delp Fick rite yell to have 
been ſprinkled from tlie Wart? 107 this haffSwweck Nrertt. e, 
and it was e for cde winters to backt _ 


in it, ' 30 el 64 fy _ 37 boa Ph 
7 vii 
N W333} * 9641 He hee? 55 DelpHick train, "= 
Haſte to Gaffatia's flyer ſtredtnfng ft, r 
Bath u“ in its chat deut d to che Nur Wanne 
mes * 


The Chorus in our poet's Phceniſſe hats, who are conſecrated 
to the ſervice of Apollo, ſays, that the ſtream, of Caſtalia 
awaits them, that they may bathe, their: locks for Ibeit ſa 
ered employment; and the Scholiaſt on this paſſage re- 
marks, that when the hallowed virgins were preparing to 
deliver the divine oracle on the tripod they waſhed them- 
ſelves in the fountain Caſtalia, _ 72 i 

We next proceed from the-ſcite to the ornameũts 'of the 
oracular ſhrine. The elegance of the marble colütus ms, 
Wai, arreſts the admiration of the Chorus on their firſt 


v. 1 in That it was uſual to bathe before. the 60 bf do. 
votion among the Græcians alſo appears from the addreſs of Telemachus 
to Penelope in the Odyſſey. 92 ec ol ach 

Go bathe, and robed in white aſcend the awd, all- c. 00e 

Wich all thy 8 thank th immortal po-)] s. 

Pope, b. XVII. v. 61. 

Thus Deuealion and Pyrrba in ; Ovid ſprinkle themſelves with the water of; 


Cephiſus, before they approach to the ſhrine of Themis. 
(Mer, I. I. v. 37 f.) a 


1 vs V. 230. 


arri - 
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arrival.” 5), The paintings on the walls are deſcribed i in very 
animated poetry; for the figures of Hercules and Iolaus, 
deftroyingi. the Lewzan Hydra , Bellerophon. on his Pe- 
gaſus in conſlict with the Chimera *, and Oey 
chia, or the banle of the Gods againſt the Giants, 
all mentioned wich their divine ſymbols of war: The ave- 
nues of the temple, as well as the inmoſt receſſes, were all 
adorned with the favourite plant of the God, the ſacred lau- 
rel; and the altar was incenſed with the moſt coſtly per- 
fume : As to the internal riches ** of this temple they were 
even proverbial I in the days of Homer, 


Nor all e 5 en treaſures hold. 
3. X. v. 325.0 


2 


14 


"The i lndlzes / of Gold are mentioned 'by our Poet in his 
Phœniſſæ ; and the furniture of its treaſury appears from 
this play to have been moſt richly interwoven, and elegantly 
embroidered with 9 ſures repreſenting Hiſtory and 


10 „ v. 191, 192, 198. s V. 202 & 203. 
V. 76. 80. 104. 
* % There is a 12 in the Memoires de L Acade- 
Inſcriptions & des Belles Lettres on the ſubject Des Ricbeſſes 
Olean; & des differcns pill age, qui en ont etè fait, This 
he year 1715, dens fn n in the Choix des Memoires 
obliſhed from that — — in England, (vol. I. p. 33.) 
Delphes, fame volume three iſſertations by Monſieur Hardion, 
Pats, & 127.) This Author has collected from Hero- 
trabo, Pauſanias, and Plutarch, all the different 
ng to the ori * and antiquity, fituation, and divinities of the 
pective — duilt and plundered at Delphi : Speaking of its wealth, he 
fays,' i me ſuffit de dire que des le tems de Xerxes ou failhit monter les 
x 2 Delphes, anſſi haut que ceux de ce a ſouverain des Perſes, qui couvrit 
t de ces vaiſſeaux & qui envahit le Grece avec une aumée de ſix 
wn: ni 3 (Prem, Diſlert, p. 140.) 
V. 22 
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Aſtronomy **.' Theſe were the offerings or a of 
eminent perſonages, wha had viſited the: ſhrineg nd Her: 
cules is mentioned tõ Rave beſtoweda-preſent:ab this nature 
from chę ſpoils of the Amazons: This naturally bring me 
to the next conſideration of Votarĩes. In order to fupport 
the veneration of Mankind political arũſice demanded, that 
theſe oracles ſhould; not be always liable to be conſulted at 
the will and pleaſure of the Viſitants: Hence the ptopriety 
of ſtated days, which were peculiarly conſecrated to this ſo- 
lemn act of Pagan devotion: To this circumſtance Xuthus 
alludes, when he obſerves: on the day of his arrival, that it 
was ale , or propitious for the immediate object of his 
viſit to Delphi, which was to conſult the God. An hiſtorical 
anecdote, recorded by Plutarch 4 in his life of Alexander, is 
a curious illuſtration of this circumſtance. This Monarch, 
being diſpoſed to conſult the oracle of Apollo, arrived. at an 
inauſpicious ſeaſon for that purpoſe, and the Prieſteſs pe- 
remptorily refuſed to violate the law on this occaſion; upon 
which he dragged her by violence into the temple, and ſhe 
finding herſelf unable to reſiſt, exclaimed, & O my. ſon, thou 
* art invincible.” The expreſſion Alexander interpreted,” "as 
a fortunate omen, and without troubling. her farther. j imme» 
diately acquieſced. This precaution (ſays Fontenelle ?“) had 
a myſterious appearance, which in affairs of this nature, is of 
canfiderable; conſequence ; but the principal utility derired 
from it was, that on this pretext they could: diſmiſs. you, if 
they had reaſons for not chooſing to anſwer 3. or dating ie 


"0 V to 1164. 9 V. 114 iis Nas As Spin, * 
93 V. 4227. 9+ Ed. Bryan, is; IV. p. 21. % V. 228, 2 
95 Hiſt, des Orac, G 13. 
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ſeaſon, of ſilence they, might take meaſures, and make their 
. Preparations. But other requiſites were neceſſary, before 
the altar could be approached: : Jon. informs the Chorus, that 
it was unlawful to paſs the threſhold , tilt a-preparatory rite 
had been performed, and it appears that different privileges 
vere annexed to theſe preliminary preſents from the ſtandard 
of their value and importance, ſince he afterwards obſerves, 
that the TiAav or cake enabled the Votary to approach 
the altar, but the ſacrifice. of ſheep- was effential to viſit the 
inmoſt receſs of the ſhrine, Plutarch“ alſo alludes to thefe 
victims at Delphi, and in another place afferts, that we do 
nothing contrary. to reaſon by ſacrificing. them, crowning 
them with garlands, and making libations ; he informs us too, 
that the name of this vitim was denominated' du à title 
derived from its peculiar ſanctity. Theſe artful: diſtinctions 
between the offerings of leſs expenſive douations, and; the 
more coſtly animals, were of great importance to the intereſt 
of the prieſthood; and the elegant French Author of the 


Hiſtory of Oracles juſt cited has well explained the various 


uſes, reſulting from thefe preparatory facrifices : When 
theſe were duly performed, the Votaries carrying the branches 
of Delphick laurel in their hands *; and their heads en- 
circled with it, approached the ſhrine. This was the reſidence 
ofe the conſecrated Pythia, or Prieſt eſs of Apollo, whom we 
are next to conſider: When Græce (ſays Plutarch) was 
crouded with cities, there were two women propheteſſes at 


% V. 221. 97 V. 227. 9 De Orac. Defec, vol. II. p 435. 
437. 92.5 ed. Xylan. 9 Quzſt Græce, Id. p. 292. 0 C. 14. 
n le appears trom the Plutus of ophanes, that they 

were then . the immediate protection of the „for Cario the ſervant 
deſies his Maſter to beat him, as having the chapler, (v. 210 

3. De, Orac. — ed. 1 lan, vol. II. p. 414. , 
Delphi, 
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Delphi, who officiated” alternately; and a third'* was ad- 
mitted” as an àffeſſor; but in his time there was ohly one: 
ſhe was dead by lot, for Aſcllylus ſays of Titanis, that 
ſhe was z, rf M, or in the third ot: And the Pythia in 
this play tells us, that ſſie was ſelected from all the Delphian 
Dames. In the firſt eſtabliſhment of the oracle, virgins 
prefided over this ſacred department: On account (ſays Dio- 
dorus ” Siculus) of the purity of their nature, and their 
correſpondence with Diana; for ſuch are well diſpoſed to 
preſerye the ſecrets of the ſhrine; but afterwards they report, 
that Echecrates the Theffalian, viſiting the oracle, and be- 
Holding the oracular virgin, became enamoured with her s 
beauty, and by force compreſſed her: The Delphians in 
conſequence of thĩs event enacted a law, that no virgin for the 
future ſhould deliver the reſponſes, but a woman advanced 
in life to the age of fifty years: ſhe was howeyer adorned in 
the garb of a virgin in commemoration of the original Pro- 
pheteſs. The Scholiaſt on the Plutus of Ariſtophanes cor- 
reſponds with this ſtory in regard to Echecrates; and Plu- 
tarch * and Zlian ** both mention antient women, as Prophe- 
teſſes: Thus in ſchylus the Pythia ſpeaks of her © age - en- 
„ feebled ſteps ** :“ And the Prieſteſs of this play muſt have 
been ancient, ſince ſhe found the infant Ton before the veſti- 
bule of her temple **, who calls her mother ** : To execute 
her office, ſhe ſeated herſelf on the hallowed tripod ; and in 
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4 4 Archbiſhop Potter was not aware. of this paſſage in Plutarch, when he 
FF endeavours to refute the aſſertion of Venerius (De Divin. et Orac. Antiq.) 
who advanced that there was more than one Pythia at the ſame time, 
(Archæol. B. II. c.g. p. 277.) ; 

5 Eum. v. 5. V. 1323s 7 L. 16. vol. II. p. 102. 

® V. 9 9 Numo, vol. I. p. 66. ed. Xylan. | 

10 De Anim: l. 11. c. 10. * Potter, Furies, vol. II. p. 231. 


1 V. 42. 1324. 1339. 13 V. 331. 1324. 
f C 2 this 


\% 


this attitude ſhe is painted by Euripides, as delivering her 


oracles **, An hiſtorical anecdote, related by Diodorus ** 
Siculus, demonſtrates the importance of this circumſtance : 
When Philomelus conſulted the Pythia on the Phocian War, 
he compelled her, aſcending the tripod, to give him an oracle; 
and when ſhe anſwered him from the tripod, afferting this 
mode to be the cuſtom of the country, he obliged her with 
threats to aſcend the tripod '*. This proves the ancient 
idea that the poſture of the Prieſteſs on this occaſion was ſup- 
poſed extremely eſſential. The part of the tripod on which 
| the at was called the og '', through which the ſacred blaſt 
was communicated from the earth. Thus Strabo ** informs 
us, that they report the oracle to be a cave hollow at the 
bottom with an inconfiderable orifice ; and from that an en- 
thuſiaſtick ſpirit aroſe ; he adds, that over the mouth of the 
orifice was placed an elevated tripod, which the Pythia aſ- 
cending, after receiving the blaſt, propheſied. An influence 
ariſing from the earth (ſays Cicero“), excited the Pythia at 
Delphi; and in another“ paſſage of his treatiſe on divina- 
tion he obſerves, that there was a certain exhalation of the 
earth, in conſequence of which the inflated mind became 
oracular. Thus Diodorus ** Siculus expreſsly aſſerts, that 
there was a chaſm in the place called the inmoſt receſs of 


14 V. 91. "5 L. 16. vol. II. p. ror. 
16 Id. p. 102. Thus Ariſtophanes & ręrrö der fefliuwy, (Equit. v. 1013.) 
where the Scholiaſt ſays, that the Prieſteſs ſat upon the tripod. " 
37 Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, Plutus, v. 9. This orifice may be feeri en- 
. graved in a tripod of Apollo in Montfaucen, though the Author has taken 
no particular notice of it, but only obſerves of this figure in general, Les 
Phœbades ou les Pythiennes ſe tenoicnt pour y rendre des oracles. . (Antiq. 
Expl. tom. III. I. 3. c. 3. pl. 52. fig. 1.) e 443 
18 L. 9. p. 642. 9 De Divin. I. 1. c. 36. ſ. 79. and c. 19. f. 38. 
% L. 1. c. 51. f. 115. | 21 L. 16. vol. II. p. 102 + 
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the frine : He alſo informs us, that from its miraculous ef- 9 
fect the oracle was called that of the Earth : And Plutarch“ 
relates, that the ſhrine was ſaid to belong to her: Hence 
Eſchylus addreſſes Earth under the title of the firſt Pro- 
pheteſs, and our Poet in the play calls the Earth Phœbean“. 
This idea correſponds with the original diſcovery of the Ora- 
cle; which Diodorus ** Siculus, Lucan **, and Plutarch“, 
attribute to this enthuſiaſtick exhalation. The effluvia ariſing 
was the real or imagined ſource of all that violent frenzy, 
which agitated the minds of the prophets ; and compelled 
them (ſays Jaſtin **) when filled by the God to deliver their 
reſponſes : Hence the holy vapour aſcended, and in the 
words of Longinus **, impregnated the Prieſteſs with the 
divine energy, who then became inſtantly inſpired : The 
whole God, or © the incola ** Pythius,” took poſſeſſion of her 
enraptured mind: 
: Sic plena laborat ** 


Phemonoe Phœbo. 
Lucan; l. V. v. 186. 


From 

22 De Pyth. Orac. vol. II. p. 402. ed. Xylan. 23 Eum. v. 2. 
0 V. 461. 8 ; 25 L. 16. P- 102. | 
28 Ut vidit Pcean vaſtos telluris hiatus N 
Divinam ſpirare fidem ventoſque loquaces 
Exhalare ſolum, ſacris ſe condidit antris, | 

| Incubuitque adyto: vates ibi tactus Apollo. L. V. v. 82. 
27 De Orac. Defectu. ed. Xylan vol. II. p. 433. 

L. 24. c. 6. | 29 Sect. 13. p. 86. ed. Pierce. 
= _ I. i. _—_ v. 6.) : | : | 1 
Hence were derived the epithets of 5:p14uals and iyyargiuube; ; t 
former of theſe words occurs in Sophocles, hp noe in Julius Pollux, 
(l. 2. c. 4. ſec. 162.) and the latter in Plutarch, who remarks that theſe 
erg were in his time called Pythons, though they formerly derived 
their name from Eurycles (De Orac. Detectu, vol. II. ed. Xylan, p. 414.) 
He does not inform us who this Eurycles was, but we collect from Ariſtu- 
phanes, (Veſp. v. 1014.) that he was a celebrated Jugler at Athens: The 


1 C 3 Scholiaſt 


From this moment her enthuſiaſm was of the moſt elevated 
nature: neither the ardour of imagination could conceive, nor 
the compaſs of language expreſs, a ſublime idea beyond it : 
The nobleſt compariſon in all antiquity is built upon it: for 
Longinus compares the effect produced from the emulation 
of the works of the moſt exalted geniuſes on the minds of 
thoſe, who are not themſelves ſufficiently animated, to this 
divine effluyia, which breathed the inſpiration into the Pro- 
pbeteſs on her approach to the tripod through the fiſſure of 
earth. It is no wonder therefore, if this animated Lady dif; 
dained Proſe, and delivered her Oracles in Verſe. Pauſa- 
nias relates, that Phemonoe, the moſt celebrated Prieſteſs, 
was the firſt who ſung in Hexameters : And Pliny ** allows, 
that we are indebted to the Pythian Oracle for Heroick 
Verſe; Indeed the firſt line of this noble meaſure, eyer 


Scholiaſt here obſerves, that he was called by this name iyyargiuvlag from 
having prophecied truth at Athens in conſequence of the Deity being within 
him; and that all prophets were hence denominated jyyareirad xa; EdgurArirat, 
The word iyyareiuubes is allo to be found in the Septuag. (Levit. c. 19. 
v. 31,) and in the Sibylline Oracles, (I. 3. p. 2:35. ed. Opſop. 1599.) There 
is neither in Latin, Engliſh, or probably in any other language an anala- 
ous term to expreſs this, except in the French, whoſe ventriloque exactly 
tranſlates it; And the Author of the article under the word in the Encyclo- 
pedie there gives a very plauſible ſolution of the ancient impoſition practiſed 
under this pretended mode of divination. I had the opportunity at Paris, in 
the year 1771, of hearing a Ventriloque: his hollow voice whiſpered in my 
Ear, as proceeding from a great diſtance; nor was there any poſſibility of 
diſcovering by the external motion of his lips, or by any other viſible © , 
whence it iſſued. Monfieur de la Chapelle publiſhed in 1772 two little 
. volumes upon this ſubject, entitled, 4 Le Ventriloque ou PEngaſtrimythe,” 
—_ - and he has there given an account of ſeveral perſons, who poſſeſſed this ex+ 
ttraordinary power, 

* De Sublim. ſect. 13. ed. Pearce, p. 86. f 

#3 L. 10. c. 5. See alſo Proclus in his Chreſtomathia preſerved in Photiug 
(Biblior, p- 982.) | 

# Hiſt, Nat, i. 7. © 67, p. 417. 
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Heard, is preſerved in Plutarch, as repotted to have bech 
utteted ar Delphi: And Daphne, daughter of Nireſias, Ac 
cording to Diodorus ** Siculus, had ſo fine a genius, that me 
wrote many oractes in different modes of compoſition ; ; fo 
that Homer was reported to have borrowed many lines from 
her to adorn his own Poetry. Among the records of an- 
cient hiſtory many Oracles in metre are ſtill extant; and 
Cicero declares that under this form of ſong the ſecrets of 
Apollo were diſeloſed: but he obſerves ** that the God 
ceaſed to deliver verſes in the time of Pyrrhus ; and he con- 
fefles o that the Oradte of Delphi had ſunk into the utmoſt 
coritempt long before his own age; the. cauſe of which 
was imputed to the loſs of the effluvia having vaniſhed from 
the ſpot, The idea of this original poetical faculty was fo 

deeply riveted in the opinion of antiquity, and fo acknow- 
Jedged a truth, that it became a celebrated problem in the 
time of Plutarch, Why the Pythian Prieſteſs had then 
* ceaſed to deliver her oracles in verſe:” On which queſtion 
he - compoſed a diſſertation . He aſſerts however that 
many ancient Oracles had vida delivered in proſe **, and 
that even in his days ſome ran into verſe. Theſe Delphick 
Reſponſes had often another very Pindarick quality, which 
was their induſtrious obſcurity : Hence Apollo derived the 
title of Loxias in alluſion to the obliquity and myſterious 
terms under which his oracles were couched ; ſo that the In- 


| . De Pyth. Orac, vol. II. p. 402. ed. Xylan, See alſo Pauſanias, 1. 10. 
812. where other verles of this Prieſteſs are mentioned. 


4. c. 66. vol. I. p. 311. 37 De Divin. I. 1. c. 51. . 115. 
1 Do Pieig L 3. e, $6. f. 516. 39 Id. e. 57. ſ. 117. 
#? De Divin. 1.1. c. 19. ſ. 38. & l. 2. c. 57. ſ. 117. 
#1 Ed, Xylan, vol. II. p. 394. * id. p. 403. 


„ terpret 
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terpreter ** ſtood in need of an Interpretation, and Divination 
was conſigned to Divination : Hence aroſe the neceſſity of the 


"Yrotiſa!, or ſubordinate Prophets, whoſe employment was 
to unravel the intricacy of the Propheteſs, and to decypher 


her equivocal words into proper ** language. Theſe were | 


the Chiefs of Delphi, elected by lot“ to the ſacred miniſtry 
of the God; and they are expreſsly mentioned to be aſſeſ- 
ſors near the tripod **. There were many perſons (ſays Plu- 
tarch *') who maintained, that men of diſtinguiſhed poetical 
genius were placed near the oracular ſeat on purpoſe to catch 
the words, which they inſtantly enveloped in rhythm, adapted 
to theſe oracles ; Thus Strabo ** aſſerts, that certain poets 
attending the ſhrine, when the Pythia propheſied in proſe, 
eloathed it in metre. According to this idea Boileau in his 
I'Art Poetique has aſſigned this honour of poetical . 
to the Prieſt, 


Du ſein dun Pretre, emu d'une divine horreur, 
Wen par des vers exhala ſe fureur. 
Chant. 4. v. 153. 


But Vida “ and Milton ** have both recognized the conſe» 


| crated priyilege of the inſpired Propheteſſes. If the women Y 
re jealous of being diveſted of this venerable prerogative of 


* - : 


T5 


2 
7 0 
* 


poerical talents, without diſcuſſing the abſtruſe queſtion, * 


2 Cicero de Divin. 1. 2. e. 56, f, 115. 44 V. 101. 
4 V. 416. V. gig, | © © d. Xylan. vob II. 182 407. 
4 L.g. p. 662. 49 bet. I. 1. v. 38, 


boldly 


1 
whether the Prieſteſſes of Ancient Delphi repeated verſes of ³6 
their own compoſition extempore, 1 will appeal with evidence i 


irreſiſtible to the Improyvifatrici of Modern Italy; and I will $ 
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doldly affirm, that this effort of female imagination ought 
ot to be degraded into a miracle ; for what were the barren 
eſponſes of a Delphick Phemonoe compared with the ſublime 
poetry of the Florentine Corilla > What were a few de- 
ached verſes of the Grzcian Propheteſs encloſed in her 
dark ſhrine in compariſon with the elegant connected rhymes 
of the Italian Poeteſs, who in the preſence of all the Roman 
Nobility and Foreigners, when crowned in the Capitol at 
Rome in the year 1777, poured her melodious verſes for four 
hours inceſſantly ? I heard her myſelf, when the ſubject given 
vas of a nature very difficult, the Engliſh order of the Bath, 
n compliment to the Britiſh Miniſter at Florence, when he 
received it in 1769 ; yet this animated Lady delivered her 
flowing rhapſody without the leaſt heſitation, and embel- 
iſhed her ſweet poetry with an enchanting voice. The laſt 
object of my preſent conſideration is the Oracles themſelves: - 
heſe too had their divination by lot; as we may collect from 
Wan expreſſion ** applied to Apollo : And Callimachus ** among 
the attributes of the God enumerates his lots, which the 
ccholiaſt there explains the prophetick pebbles: Theſe I 
f a onceive were uſed to aſcertain the order in which the Votaries 
3 ſhould approach; for the Pythia commands them in Zſchy- 
1 lus to advance by lot; and the epithet ſortilegis is applied 
43 by Horace ** to Delphi: In regard to the (ſubſtance of theſe 
Oracular reſponſes the memorable apothegm of Heraelitus, 
preſerved in Plutarch“, is the beſt illuſtration of them, 
That the God neither declares explicitly, nor conceals en- 


1 V. cob. 52 Hym. in Apol. v. 45. 
53 Eumen. v. 32. 54 Ars Poet. v. 219. 
= ** Our: iu, gre xgotle, Gas ond. De Pyth. Orac. vol. II. ed. Xy- 
, p. 494- | | 
e tirely, 
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4 tirely, but ſuggeſts only the figurative hint:“ He is un-. io 
willing (ſays Plutarch) to ſuppreſs the truth, but diſgaiſmg e 
the manifeſtation of it by a poetick umbrage, like a ray offer. 
hght divided into many refractions, he removes the inten: it 
ſeverity of it. Thus Ion bimſelf tells Kutbus in the play, WP 1 
chat he has miſtaken the ænigma of the reſponſe. Vet Nu 
much heavier · imputation than this political obſcurity often Men 
day againſt theſe oracles. Herodotus ** and other Authors WWPs 
Have recorded inſtances of colluſion, bribery, and corruption. Nu 
We are informed by Cicero, that Chryſippus collected ae 
immenſe quantity of theſe oracles from the moſt undoubted 
ſources of information; and in another paſſage “ he tells us, 
that this book of Chryſippus was filled with Oracles of Apollo, 
which were partly falſe and partly true by accident, as fre- 
quently happens in all diſcourſe ; and ſome were capable of 
a double conſtruction; of which he mentions the reſponſe 
given to Crœſus and Pyrrhus. Fontenelle in his Hiſtoire des} 
Oracles has arranged into one chapter 5 all the hiſtorical teſ-| 
timonies on this ſubject, and in another ** has detected the 
impoſition of them: The very example in the play is a ſtrong | 
argument againſt the veracity of the Delphick ſhrine ; for N 
Apollo mifleads Xuthus by the artifice of a palpable falſhood, 4 ch 
and by impoſing his own ſon Ion on the royal ſtranger : yet - Te 
this Oracle of Delphi was held in the higheſt veneration by Wan 
Ancient Græce: It had never been ſo celebrated or renowned nn 
(fays Cicero **) nor filled with ſo many preſents of all Na- Non 
Mik 


55 Id. p. 40. 57 V. 533 


5 L. 5. c.63. & . 6. c. 61, 59 De Bivin. I. 1. c. 19. f. 35. 6 
4 Id. I. 2. c. 56. ſ. 115. 5 C. 10. Oracles corrompus. D'c 

_  C. 45. Fourberies des Oracles manifeſtement decouvertes. Tu 
9 


R L. 1. c. 19. f. 37. 
tions 
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ions ee vnleſs every age had experienced the 


Un- 

no WF ccacity of theſe raſponſes: And Strabo ©* obſerves that the 
 off&rcateſt honour was derived to this Delphick ſhrine,” becauſe 
n#: appeared che moſt famous for truth: This indeed became 


2 proverbial ** exprefſian among the Greeks. And the are» 


ay, 

a dulous Plutarch 57 maintains that che Pythian Prieſteſs, had 
den enjoyed a reputation of three thouſand years, and that to 
or: Wis time ſhe had ſtood the teſt of inquiry, and had never 
„n. MWfurviſhed conviction againſt henſelf. But vow, in thoſe ap- 


Wp oſitc and beautiful lines of Milton, 


00 The Oracles are dumb, 

us, No voice, or hideous hum, 

lo, Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving ; 

re- Apollo from his ſhrine 

of Can no more divine | 

fe Wich hollow ſhriek the ſteep of Delphos leaving: 

des No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell 

eſ- ; | Inſpires the pale-ey” d prieſt from the prophetick cell, ; 
" ö The Hymn, v. 180. ed. Newton, vol. III. p. 333. 
for 


And we may collect from Sir George Wheler“ the melan- 
choly devaſtation of time on ancient Delphi; for he ſays that 
the town of Caſtri conſiſts of not above two hundred houſes, 
Wand thoſe very ill built; and of a church called St. Helias, 
: where he found ſome pieces of white marble with inſcriptions 
4 on them, he obſerves, that this ſeems to be the place moſt * 
SWikely for the temple of Apollo to have been fituated in, 


* In 9. p · bare 66 Te & 5 ix Teito%o; (Zenob, Cent. 6, Jo 

D ua Cent. 8. 21, Suidz, Cent. 13. 7. 11. Proverbia Græca ab Andrea 

3 P- t 92. 261. $39) 67 De Pyth. Orac. ed. Xylan. vol, II. p. 408. 
Travels iuto Grzce, b. IV. p. 314 & 315. 
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Having now detained my reader too long, I ſhall diſmiſs 
him with this obſervation, that the ſubject of the Ion has all 
that majeſty, which the Tragick Muſe demands: The Charac- 
ters are of the moſt royal quality; and the ſcene of the drama 
is laid in the moſt conſecrated ſpot of Antiquity; ſo that Re- 
ligion and Policy mutually conſpire to the elevation of this 
tragedy. If I may be indulged with borrowing the allegory i 
from the ſubject, Euripides is the Delphick God, who breathes if 
the divine original Oracle; the Engliſh Tranſlator is the in- 
ſpired Pythia, who communicates it embelliſhed with the 
charm of Poetry; the Commentator may be conſidered as 
the ſubordinate Prophet 5, who is the humble Expounder of 
the myſterious Reſponſe; and the Reader I truſt will be the 
ardent Votary, not at the degrading footſtool of humiliating 

Superſtition, but at the exalted ſhrine of ſublime Genius. 


Acre Ode trgoPrila} xa} da Me, Th; ooplag Gli, Ton why ird + dry, 
= 7 py nad Trguoriguy im1xoe3ur, Plut. De Liber. Educan, ed, Xylan, 
P · 10. 4 
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INTERMEDIATE NOTES, 
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1. Atlas. 


HIS poetical genealogy of Mercury, as the Son of 
Jupiter and Maia, Daughter of Atlas, who ſupported 
he Heavens, is too often mentioned in Pagan poetry * to re- 
uire illuſtration : But it may not perhaps be improper to 
3 bſerve, that we may colle& from the epithet in Homer of 
3 NWS, Which implies univerſal knowledge, and is applied 
Atlas, the original cauſe of the fable in regard to him 
er he was an eminent Philoſopher. Diodorus * Siculus aſ- 
rts, that he was an excellent Aftrologer, and the firſt who 
icovered the knowledge of the ſphere; and that hence aroſe 


TY» | 


1 Virg. En. 8. v. 141, and Ovid Faſt. l. V. v. 86. ; 
* Oy I. I. v. 52. 3 L. III. p. 229. & l. IV. p. 273. ed. Weſſ. 
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the common opinion, that the whole world reclined on his 
ſhoulders: To this idea Cicero correſponds, Nec vero 
Atlas ſuſtinere ceefoin; nifi eceleſtium divina cognitio nomen 
ad errorem fabulæ traduxiſſet. Heraclitus* aſſigns as the cauſe 
of this fabulous ſupport of the Heavens by Atlas, becauſe 
he was the Miſt, who from his application to Aſtrology fore- 
told the alteration of ſeaſons and the ſetting of ſtars. Phur- 
nutus 5 deduces the origin of his name, becauſe he ſolved all 
the heavenly phænomena without any difficulty, and declares 
that the epithet oAvopporez was beſtowed on him from his at- 
tention to the univerſe or ry Aw. Thus Topas, the muſi- 
cian in Virgil at the court of Dido, when he plays on his 
Harp all the leſſons of Atlas, embraces tlie greateſt fubjects 
both of Aſtronomy and Natural Philoſophy. The learned 
Mr. Bryant in his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology has lately 
ſuggeſted other ingenious reaſons for the foundation of this 
fable, (vol. I. p. 221 & 387.) 


Neo II. 


Verſe. 12. Rhone 
15. Where northward points the rock, 


IF the word addon (ſays Dr. Muſgrave) is governed by 
mgoobogpss, it is a falſe aſlertion that the rocks of Macrai were 
ſuuated North of the Athenian Dominions ; for they touched 


4 Tuſc. Queſt, LV. c. 3. 5 De Inered, c. 4. ed. Gale, p. 70. 
De Nat. Deor. c. 26, ed. Gale, p. 202. 7 An. 1. v. 745, &c. 
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the city, which was itſelf ſituated in the ſouthern parr of the 
Country. Dr. Muſgrave has not mentioned any authorities 
in ſupport of his geography, and F find the following teſti- 
monies directly againſt, his opinion. Thucydides * informs 
s, that the Acropolis, and that part underneath it, verging 
to the South, was formerly the whole city, When Athens 
increaſed, we learn from Ariſtides * in bis deſcription of it, 
hat this citadel no longer remained the extremity,. but bo- 
ame the center, ſurrounding the whole body of the. ediſices, 
and was conſpicuous for ornament and convenience : As the 
ireles of a ſſlield mutually approaching each other, the: fifth 
in the center is the moſt beautiful, thus Græce, ſays: he, is 
usted in the middle of the whole earth, Attica in the: 
aiddle of Græce, Athens in the middle of its territory, and 
ts-citadel, ſynonymous: with it, in the middle of the city 
orreſponding to this irrefragable teſtimony is the obſerra- 
ion of Sir George Wheler *, who mentioning the extent of 
Attica from the Iſthmus to Oropus, near the mouth of the 
iver- Aſopus, adds, that Cecrops choſe the rock, which is 
uated in a large plain, and near the middle of this country, 
o build the metropolis of his kingdom. There is no necef- 
ty therefore for any alteration in this paſſage, which is con- 
iſtent with geography; for the cave of Macrai was on the 
ſorthern part of the Citadel of Athens, and that was in the 
2nter- of Attica; conſequently the ſituation of the former 
nay be called North of the Territory. A learned Friend has» 
ately ſuggeſted to me another explication, that Euripides by 


1 L. II. e. 1 5. 2 Orat. Panathen. tom. I. p. 99. ed. Jebb. See alſo 
eurſius Cecrop. c. 4. Elxię 9 pin EMA Hiοα The Tacty t, 1.00 
Arhad Th; ExndJoc* The N. Xwpzs 1 To\Gy Tus FP av Tiaews 1 uw (Id. p. 99.) 
Travels into Græce, b. v. p. 337. 
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the expreſſion of u Aba xSoog does not mean North of 
the Territory of Attica, but North of the ' diſtri en 
to the Inhabitants of n of Athens. 


Ne III. 


Verſe 13. Moxper. 
17. Macrai. * 


THIS cave of Macrai in the Acropolis of Athens accord- 
ing to the learned Mr. Bryant * was denominated from Macar, 
a title of the deity given by the Ammonians, and by the 
Grecians was interpreted Macrai, as if it related to exrent. It 
is here and again afterwards * called the Northern Cave; 
and Pauſanias expreſsly mentions it in his deſcription of the 
citadel of Athens, and ſays, that as you deſcend juſt under 
the portico is a temple of Apollo and Pan, and in that is the 
cave, where they ſuppoſe Apollo to have embraced Creuſa, 
the Daughter of Erechtheus. Now it appears from Sir George 
Wheler's 5 travels into Græce, that the Acropolis or caftle 
of Athens is built upon a long rock, with precipices every 
way from it, except on the North Weſt end; where you 
mount by a ſteep aſcent to the entrance; and Pauſanias s allo 
ſays, there is but one approach ſince the reſt is entire pre- 
cipice: This fixes the preciſe ſituation of the cave, corre- 
ſponding to the expreſſion of Euripides, for according to 
Pauſanias it is as you deſcend, and Wheler informs us, that 


* Anc, Myth. vol. I. p. 69, 50. V. 11, V. 937. 
* 28. 64. 7. y. p- 357. L. I. c. 22. p. 51. 


the 
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the only deſeent is on the North Weſt ſide: He alſo tells us, 
« thar'ſtrait up to the rock of the caſtle he went to ſee a little 
church, called Panagia Spiliotiſſa, ortout Lady of the grotto, * 
(of which he has annexed an engraving) and adds, for it is 
but a grotto hewn out of the rock, on which the Caſtle 
ſtandeth ;” after giving an account of the Architecture, and 
inſcription of this he ſays, *it is not the Grotto where Apollo 
courted Creuſa, Daughter of Erechtheus, and was after- 
wards dedicated to Apollo and Pan, as hath been until now 
generally thought; for my Comrade (Dr. Spon) has well ob- 
ſerved out of Euripides and Lucian, that the Grotto of Pan 
and Apollo was on the North fide of the Caſtle, and that it 
was under the wall of it called Pelaſgicon: Whereas the 
church of Panagia is under the Southern wall, called Cimo- 
nium '. The paſſage in Lucian, to which the Author refers, 
expreſsly calls it the Cave of Pan under the Acropolis *, as 
in Euripides. Wheler proceeds to obſerve, © After we turned 
about the Eaſtern end of the Caſtle, and came to another 
Grotto made by nature in the rock, without either ornament 
or art uſed to beautify it; which is more likely to be the 
Grotto of Pan and Apollo, according to the forementioned 
Authors: but agrees not with Pauſanias: It is ſeen from 
the Conſul's houſe almoſt in the middle of the town, which 
lieth North of the Citadels.” As it is a ſubject of elegant 
curioſity to trace at this diſtance of time the ſeveral places, 
to which Euripides alludes in his dramas, the Reader perhaps 
will not be diſpleaſed with the above inveſtigation. 


of 
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| Verſe 54+ wech CO 
OE; O'er the ures acai; 
66. The Del * places him. ©" 


| 11 e that Milton read Beer anch el at- 
| tention from the margin of his edition, in which ſeveral 
paſſages were corrected by him, and ſome: of his propoſed 
readings haze been inſerted by Barnes in his edition: His 
book aſterwards came into the poſſeſſion of the late Dr. Birch, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, here Dr. Muſgrave informs 
me, that he remembers to haye ſeen. it: Dr. Birch on his 
death left his Library to the Britiſh Muſæum; but on inquiry 
L find that the Euripides of Milton is not in the number of 
thoſe books there depoſited. I haye fince diſcovered, that it 
is now in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Johnſon, who in his life of 
Milton has the following anecdote: The hooks, in 
Which his daughter, who uſed to read to him, repreſented 
him as moſt delighting, after Homer, which. he could almoſt 
repeat, were Ovid's Metamorphoſes and Euripidgs: His Euri- 
pides is by Mr, Cradock's kindneſs now in my hands; the 
margin is ſometimes noted; but I have found nothing remark- 
able.“ On application to Dr. Johnſon, I have had the plea- 
ſure to inſpect the book, and 1 diſcover that the edition is that 
of paul Stephens * : It is now the property of Joſeph Cra: 
dock, Eſq. of Gumly, in the county of Leiceſter, and is 
authenticated to have belonged to Milton, from his name pre- 
fred to the firſt volume, written by himſelf, with an account 


P. 1 38. This edition in two volumes quarto was publiſhed at 
_— in 1602 in Greek and Latin, containing the S Scholia. with the Com- 
ments of Brodæus, Canterus, Stiblinus, and Emilius Portus, and the Latin 
Verſion of Canterus, 
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of. it: by Dr. Birch; if any thing eſſential ſhould have been 
omitted by Barnes, I propoſe to inſert it, with the conſent 
of the preſent owner, among my Annotations on the Greek 
text, fince Mr. Cradock has indulged me with the peruſal. 

Our Engliſh Poet, from this character and employment of 
Ion, as Treaſurer of the Delphick Temple, has drawn a 
poetical compliment in bis Latin Poem to the Librarian ol 
A when he calls him, 

Eternorum operum cuſtos fidelis; 
Clarus Erechtheides 
Opulenta dei per templa parentis, 
Fulroſque tripodas, donaque Delphica, 
Ton Acteæa genitus Creuſa. r ee 
A ul 3 nm. Strophe 3. v. 60 
> a þ4. Nom, lin p68 | 


Ne v. 


verſe 82. Tephrrus. 


96. Chariot of the Sun. 


1 HE ie expreſſion here implies the quadriga, of 
chariot of the Sun, drawn by four horſes: And all the Poets, 
Painters, and Sculptors, both Ancient and Modern, have 
almoſt univerſally beſtowed this compliment on Apollo. The 
Scholiaſt on our Author's Phœniſſæ * has given the Greelt 


V. 3. X, Aibw, Argard, Bgovlh, The expreſſion of ied 
to the e dun, 8393 that play, (v. 2275 


Cum Phœbus equos rotiſaſqpe quadri 
Dirigit. (Argon. 1. XVI. 2 — 4 
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names of theſe four Steeds, which tranſlated into Engliſh 


imply, Time, Splendour, Lightning, Thunder; but Ovid 

in his ſtory of Phaeton, though he derives the etymology of 
them from the Greek language, correſponds in one n 

only of theſe four names with this Scholiaſt, $3:4 

+ # 
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Interea volucres EL et Eous et Zthon, | 


Solis equi, * Phlegon. 
(Met. 1. II. v.1 5, 


| There are other names aſſigned to theſe horſes of the ſun 
by Fulgentius, who thus explains the propriety of them; 
Erythræus, or red, becauſe the Sun riſes with red ſtreaks at 
_ the morning dawn; Actæon, or Splendent, becauſe about 
the third hour he ſhines with a greater degree of refulgence ; 
Lampos, or glowing, becauſe at the meridian he has aſcended 
the central circle; and Philogeus, or the Lover of the Earth, 
beeauſe about the ninth hour, verging towards the weſt, he 
leans on the declivity: And the reaſon of the Sun's quadriga 
is thus explained by him, either becauſe he performs the 

annual revolution by the diviſion of the four ſeaſons, or be- 
cauſe he meaſures the ſpace of the day in a path, which 
may be divided into four parts quadrifido limite* : The only 
Inſtance i in any record of Antiquity, which” I ever met to the 
contrary, is an affertion of the Scholiaſt of Sophocles on the 
Ajax on the word Azxorwau *; who there remarks, that the 
Sun has two white Horſes for his car, Lampos and Phaeton: 
But the pafſage to which the Scholiaſt there alludes (though 
he does not mention it) will ſerve to correct his error. For 


r Auf Mych. ed. Star, p.637& 638, v. 681, Adpiyr ant 
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Homer in his 23d Odyſſey mentions the chariot of Hug, 
or Aurora, as drawn by two horſes, correſponding to theſe 
names of Lampos and Phaeton: Theſe by miſtake he bas 
transferred to the Sun, who in Poetical Mythology is a dif- 
tinct perſonage from Aurora; and though this Goddeſs is 
ſometimes honoured with the chariot of the God Apollo, as 
in Virgil, | 

Auroram Phaetontis equi jam luce vehebant. 


(En. 5. v. 106)” 


And ſometimes has a quadriga of her own, as in the ove 
Roman Poet, 


Roſeis Aurora quadrigis, 
(En. 6. v. 3 53. 


Yet ſhe has oftener perhaps the humbler biga, or the car, 
drawn by two horſes, as in Homer. Thus to give an inſtance 
from the ſame reſpectable authority, | 


Aurora i in roſeis fulgebat lutea bigis. 
(En. 7. v. 260 


And Tzetzes in $53 commentary upon 3 citing 
Homer, expreſoly calls Lampos and Phaeton the Horſes of 
the Day, Hues. The biga was alſo the leſs aſpiring equi- 
page of ſober Night, as I ſhall ſhew in a ſubſequent note 
of this play, Beſides this miſtake of the Scholiaſt of Sopho- 
cles, there is a remarkable exception to the eſtabliſhed opi- 
nion of the Sun's quadriga, which Montfaucon has inſerted 


V. 246, V. 17. LIT ed, Potter. 6 V. 1150, 
D 3 in 


| | Verſe 161. Epeoveu, 
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5 in his Antiquitè . from i= Mah where the: Charibt 
of this God, from which Phaeton has juſt tumbled, has/only 
two horſes ; quoique tous les Ancietis (as the Author juſtiy 
obſerves) en aſhgnent quatre au Soleil, & deux ſeulement à la 
Lune, comme dit Tertullien dans ſon livre des ſpectaches. The 


Moderns, as well as the Ancients, have in general bren at- 
tentive to this circumſtance: Thus Apollo in the celebrated 


picture by Guido Rbeni, in the Palazzo di Rolpiglioſi at 


Rome, has his ebariot drawn by four horſes, and is impro- | 


perly called the Aurora. But the Author of the Polymetis, 


obſerving the deſecis of Rubens in miſrepreſenting the allega- 


rical perſons of the Ancients, very judiciouſly remarks, Such 


I ſhould take the mean ſtaring Apollo to be in a chatiot draun 


by two horſes.” (Dial. 18. p. 296.) 
| DIGG ns wo. = e 8 


| __ A Swan comes e 


= H E original ber! is here borrowed, like the remi- 


gem alarum of the Romans, from the bar, — applied to 
he Swan ſailing in the air. The Grecian and Roman Poets 
often repreſent this Bird, as ſoaring on its wing: But this is 
not only a poetical idea, as many perhaps may be inclined to 
imagine, who have never themſelves been ſpedators of the 
fight of Swans; but alſo a philoſophical truth; 1 have been 
aſſured by a very een Naturaliſt now in Eoglund, that 


7 Tom. I. c. 9. p. 122. pl. bg. ED 


he 
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he has often ſeen Swans in Norway and Sweden towering to 
a very great altitude in the air; and a learned Friend of un- 
queſtionable Vetacity informs me, that in the ſevere winter of 
1745 many Swans to His knowledge came to Blenheim Park 
in Oxfordfhire, which were never before ſeen in this coun- 
try, and as. he juſtly apprehends from the North; conſe- 
quently they muſt have croſſed the Seas. Olaus Magnus in 
his Hiſtory of Northern Nations obſerves, that the Swans re- 
main in theſe Countries as long as the warmth continues, till 
at laſt; being conquered by the ſeverity of the weather, they 
raiſe themſelves in air, and fly to the warmer regions, and one 
may ſee them elevated among the higheſt clouds. Thus 
Thomas Bartholinus* in his Anatomy of the Swan informs us, 
that this Bird has its principal ſtrength in its wings from the 
union of its tendons and porous bones: whence it often ex- 
pands its wings, and particularly when the zephyr blows: 
Hence ſome are of opition, continues he, that its ſound was 
occaſioned not from its mouth, but from its expanded and 
inflated wings: To this allude the following lines, 


Non canit aſſueta Cygaus vocalis in unda, 
Ni Zephyri ſpirat mollior aura ſibi. 


The ancient idea of the muſical quality of the Swan will be 
-amply conſidered in the following note; but here I may ex- 
amine the ſingular opinion, that the ſound was derived from 
the wings atid not from the voice. Beſides the above paſſage 
27 Per altiſſimas nubes evolare cernuntur. L. XIX. c. 14. p. 660. ed. 1555. 


De Cygni anatome ejuſque cantu. Ed. 1668. p. 65. 


3 Here Barth6linus does not inform us of his authority for theſe verſes ; 
nor am I able at preſent to diſcover it. 
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Bartholinus has cited Nazianzen, who i in one e place * aſſert, 

that the Swan ſings, when it unfolds its wings to the air, 
while the whiſtling occaſions the melody; and in another *, 
that it ſings a ſweet and harmonious ſitain, when the Zephyr 

Inſpires its wings. To this idea, adds Bartholinus, Statius 

probably alludes i in that line of his firſt Sylva, | 


Claraque gaudentes plauſerunt limina * cygni. | 
| | V. 1460 


The above three mentioned paſſages are contained in a note 
of La Cerda on the ninth Eclogue of Virgil“, to whom 
Bartholinus is probably indebted for them: but the inference, 
which is drawn by the learned Critick, is very different from 
that of the ingenious Naturaliſt: The former ſolves the an- 
cient opinion of the harmony of the Swan from the whiſtling 
of its wings: The latter condemns it as a moſt ridiculous error; 
for no Philoſopher of ſound judgment in his opinion has ever 
taught, that the voice could reſult from the clapping of the 
wings“. It will be curious and intereſting however to ſurvey 
the additional authorities of the Ancients in ſupport of this 
extraordinary notion, as it has never yet been done to my 
knowledge. Homer, or the author of thoſe Hymns bee 
to him, thus addreſſes Apollo: 


ole ot Hr, v x U T7[50v eb My KY, vi 


"Oxy en! Orr, (Odyſſ. & vol. II. ed. Clerke, p. 754.) 


* The words 1 in the original run thus : 5 
Ts 6 run ovr/Paiwuy Ty why, dra inwiacn To Clips Tal; avon, we 
| N Res T6 TUpYpore... (Orat. 34. om. 1 P- $450 ed. 4630.) f 


. 5 "Oray G 7 5 2.gley rag Thiguyas $47 VEIy n0v T1 dl 8 
I. Id. p. 763, ) 


6 He cites itin Omina : but it is mina in m e Lug. 107 t. 
7 Vol. III. ed. 1619. p. 164, r P. 65, 
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"I Swan, exulting on "tbe bank, ſings thee, - o Pheebus, 


vith a delightful '* ſound: from under its wing. Thus I un» 


derſtand the . Rhodius, 


12 neee 
22 e I. IV. v. 13010 


To W chat the Swans by their motion produce their me- 
lody : But Ariſtophanes expreſsly alludes to thing notion in the 
play of his Birds. 


Tode ö 

Tioriorioribriyt 

Lu Cor * 

TIrspoios rpexoi]s5, leroy A, 
Tororera rig. C. 775. 


And 2 Anacren is explicit to this purpoſe, 


"Ale Tig xoxws Keedops 
ToAvorg fee, E. 
Avis oVyauMoy yp. (Carm. 56. v. 33.) 


As the Swan of Cayſter, ſinging with its beautiful wings a 
ſtrain in concert with the wind. Thus Philoſtratus in the 
life of Apollonius informs us, that the Swans, which were fed 
in the meadow, formed a chorus round his mother, as ſhe was 
ſleeping, and raiſing their wings according to cuſtom re- 
ſounded in concert, for the Zephyr breathed at the ſame time 


1% Thus I have tranſlated the word a{ya, for our Poet in his Hericlide 
beſtows this epithet on the flute, alyne hwrd xdgig (v. 893.) and in his Bac- 
che he calls the flute e2xi>a%; (v. 160.) or ſweetly ſounding ; conſequently 
the former word aiywa mult allo imply an agreeable tone: Beſides Helychius 
defines Aiya, aiyteus, Wg, which correlpondy with the ſame idea. | 

1 L. I. c. 5. p. 7. ed. Clear. 

in 
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in the bade: This ſame Author in one of his Images 
"Metrs; that it is the wind of the Zephyr, which inſpires the 
Swans with their ſong, and that the Swars expand their 
wings to receive this percuſſion: And in another of his 


and obvious Zephyr, which is reported to conſpire in con- 
tert with their moutuful ſong. Theodorus Biſbop of Tarfus, 
s contained in Photins , expreſsly aſks, whether the want 
of reaſon in Swans prevented them ever from ſinging with 
their wings; and Himerius is the Sophiſt, preſerved in the 
ſame Author, aſſerts, that in a certain vernal meadow there 
was a Swan, who was ready to expand his wings to the Ze- 


_ phyr in order to ſing. Chryſoſtom is alſo draws a compariſon 


from Swans finging with their wings. If we deſcend to mo- 
dern Authorities, in the Ornithology *7 of Aldrovandus, poli- 
tian is cited, as affirming that the Swan is declared never to 
ſing, except when the Zephyr breathes, and the ſame Natu 


raliſt produces the following lines of another Author to this 


clleQ, . | 
| Sed, qui tenent arcana Nature, negant 
Audiri olorem, ni ſonent Favonii. 
He alſo obſerves from Pierius 18, that among the Zgyptians a 
-winged boy, repreſenting the Zephyr, was painted as the ſym- 
bol of ſong; for it is that wind which inſpires and increaſes 


1 Paludes, I. I. c. 9. 18. p. 778. n Phaeton, Id. p. 781. 
1 Bibliot. p. 086. ed. Schottus. 5 10. Þ. 1183... 
10 Grat. 33» Tom. III. I. 19. p. 31. ed. 1603. 


Cuantilenz vero ſignum videas puerulum alatum, qui ventus Zephyrus, is 
Eaim cantum Oloribus inſpirat & elargitur : Pingitur vero is delicatus mollis 
eujus modi eff adra ejus, quam libenter aded capramus; Oforum vers plumæ 
 identidem afftatu eo ſurriguntur, quippe quæ repereuſſu venti commoventur. 
(Fier. Hieroglyph. 1. XXIII. p. 8 30. ed. 1602.) | 

Lis | th © 


Images be obſerves, that the Swans made uſe of a gentle 


ww kr 2a _ ww, 
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the melody of Swans: He is depicted foft and delicate, like 
the gale, which we imbibe with ſo much pledſure z the 
feathers of the Swan are inflated by its inſpiration, as they 
are moved by the percuſſion of the wind. Leland alfo in 
bis Key dv ſeems in the 2 
notions 

„ Gereploten dedit ſonorum 
Cygnorum niveus chorus canentum 
Concuſſis alacri vigore pennis. 
Itiner. vol. IX. p. 10. ed. Hearne. 


The reader may perhaps be aſtoniſhed to find, that an idea 
of thiz extraordinary nature could prevail among ſo many dif- 
ferent Authors, and in ages ſo remote from each other. 


Ne vn. 


ver 169. Ta; 66 s. 
170. Or thou wilt ſteep thy melody in blood. 


SINC E the Animal Creation is uniform in the i 
of their faculties, implanted by Nature, the prevailing opi- 
nion of the muſical power of the Swan among the Greeks 
and Romans arreſts the attention of curiofity, and demands 
an mquiry into the nature of the evidence. When an ancient 
notion revolts againſt the reigning ideas of Mankind, we are 
too often diſpoſed to reject the teſtimony of enlightened 
Nations, and to condemn it unheard, as a vulgar error: But 
Candour, unbiafſed by prejudice, ſuſpends her verdict, till 
the whole teſtimony, fairly ſtated, is impartially diſcuſſed. 

. The 


4 „ * SD 


T he Poet, at liberty to rove in the fairy fields of i imagination, 
feels even his Genius fettered in the regular path of Nature: 
He may create Centaurs and Chimæras, but he cannot coun- 
teract the eſtabliſhed properties of Animals, expoſed to the 
common eye of Obſervation. This opinion however of the 
harmony of the Swan is not the viſionary dream of Ancient 
Poetry; even Pagan Philoſophy cooly and deliberately aſ- 
ſented to it. Not only Virgil“ celebrates his Patron, Varus 
with wafting his fame to heaven by the melodious Swans of 
Roman Poetry; but Plato“ aſſerts, that the ſoul of Orpheus 
migrated into a Swan, which, like other muſical animals, 


migrates alſo into the human form: And in his Phædo, when 


' the friend of Socrates obſerves, that he is afraid of moleſting 
him, ſo near the hour of his melancholy cataſtrophe, the 
Philoſopher replies, I appear to you then inferior in divi- 
nation even to Swans, for when they perceive themſelyes 
dying, though before often mulical, yet are they then in a 
remarkable manner, exulting at their approaching yiſit to 
that God whoſe miniſters they are: But Men on account of 
their own apprehenſion of death belie theſe Swans, 4 1 15 
ibem to be particularly vocal from their lamentation .“ Not 
only Horace * calls Pindar the Dircæan Swan, and metamor- 
phoſes himſelf into the Bird of Melody * ; but Ariſtotle in 
his Hiſtory of Animals 5 informs us, that Swans are muſical 
and ee at the approach of death; he n that 


* 


8 pe Rep. ed. Serran, 5 vel. l. p. 85. 


L. IV. Od. 2. v. 25. And thus the Author of the following lines. 
Seng & Gyvying ! CRu4iirale Nen 

Il LCP FS 2 

L. II. Od. 20. v. 15. „K. 1 
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many perſons, ſailing towards Libya, often met with- thoſe 
Swans in the ſea ſinging with a mouruful voice, and then 
fa them expire. Not only the Poeteſs Erinna is flattered by 
au Author in the -Anthologia ?, as poſſeſſing the voice of a 
Swan; but the Orator Craſſus is complimented in the ſame 
manner by Cicero *, Illa tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominis 
vox; and he obſerves in another place *, that Swans are 
juſtly dedicated to Apollo, becauſe they ſeem to derive their 
ſpirit of divination from him; and, foreſecing the happineſs 
of death, chearfully-expire with a ſong : And Philoſtratus 
aſſerts, that as the Phoenix conſumed in the neſt ſings the 
ſong, which uſhers In its death, ſo according to the moſt ac- 
curate account of thoſe, who have heard them, the Swans 
are ſaid to do the ſame. Hence we diſcover, that this eſta- 
bliſhed notion of Antiquity was not only conſecrated by the 
Poets, but had alſo the concurrent teſtimony of Philoſophers. 
Since in ſupport of this idea it would be ſuperfluous to ac- 
cumulate more paſſages, I will proceed to conſider the ancieat 
evidence; which queſtioned or oppoſed the veracity of the fact. 
To begin with Zlian, this Author in his book on Ani- 
mals aſſerts 21, 46 that he is not able to affirm, how the Swan, 
whom many Poets, as well as Writers in Proſe, make the 
Miaiſter of Apollo, excells in the power of muſical ſong; but 
the ancients were perſuaded, continues he, that having (ung, 
as it was Called the Swan's dirge, he then departed : And in 
his Various Hiſtory ** he remarks, that it is a frequent aſſer- 
tion, ORE Swans are muſical ; but he . that for his Part 


Li 0. 25. ep. 66. * De Orar, I. III. e. 2. | 
2 Tuſcul. Diſput, l. J. e. 30. © J. II. c. 49. ed. Olear. p.135. 
it De Nat. Anim. 1. II. c. 32, * L. I. e. 14. 
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he never is heard one ſing, nor perhaps any one elſe: It is 
however believed, that this animal does ſing 3 and they affirm 
it particularly harmonious and vocal in the period, approach- 
ing its diſſolation-. Hence it appears, chat lian only wa- 
vered in his own opinion on this ſubjedt ; and this Naturaliſt 
in other parts of his works often mentions rhe general idea 
entertained of the melody of the Swan. Thus, after citing 
Ariſtotle, he adds “, that this bird delights in fountain, 
lakes, pools, and other places, abounding with rirulets and 
water: and there the experienced Perſons affirm that it exer- 
eiſes its muſical faculty: ln another paſſage 5 he obſerves, 
that Swans are ſubſervient to Apollo, and anrordiug to re- 
port moſt muſieal: Zut he alſo relates the following ancedote; 
When the Prieſts of the Hyperborean Apollo perform their 
facred ſolemnity at the cuſtomary period, a prodigious num- 
ber of Swans from the Ripphæan mountains, after their flight 
round the temple for the purpoſe, as it were, of luſtration, 
deſcends into rhe largeſt and moſt beautiful court of the 
temple: And when the ſingers in their language celebrate | 
the God, and the Muſicians attune their harmonious ſym- 
phony, the Swans join the concert, and are fo far from ſing · 
ing wich diſſonance and out of tune, that obeying, as it were, 
the inſtruction of the Maſter of the Band, they cooperate 
wich the expert Performers of thoſe conſecrated hymns.” In 


„ —˙ . ̃˙ ůuwâ! , 7˙— ] W r 


This paſſage is erroneouſly. quoted by Barnes in his note on the Helens 
of our Poet, (v. 1115.) with the omiſſion of the negative, ſo that lian is 
there ſaid to have heard himſelf the ſong of the Swan 3 but the Engli Com- 
mentator 1s undoubtedly miſtaken in his ſenſe of the Grecian Author, This 
error is not peculiar to Barnes alone, for Ccelius Rhodiginus has committed 
the ſame miſtake, (I. IX. c. 5.) LAB 3 1 

34 De Nat. Anim. I, X. c. 36. oh 5 Id, J. XIV. C. 13, 10 Id. J. XI. c. I, 


another 
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and imagines it his greateſt misfortune : Indeed ſo wonderful 
is.the tranquillity in the Swan, that in the very cataſtrophe of 


| I O N. ; 47 | 
anather paſſage 15 he reaſops with all the ſolemnity of philo- 
ſopby, and with the appearance of conviction fram this re- 
ceiyed idea: . The Swan ſurpaſſes Man in thing of the high- 
eſt; moment; fer be knows when life is verging 0 its-end ; 
and in order rg bear the approach of death with tranquillity, 
he has received the molt delighiful gift from Nature: Thus 
confident is he, that in death there is no unpleaſant or painful 
ſenſation: Bum Man ſhndders at that, of which he is ignarans, 


its life it warbles, as it were, its funeral dirge.. The next 
Pliny *7, who obſerves, that by ſome experiments (which be 
ſuppoſes erroneous) the plaintive ſong of Swans on their 
death is reported: He does not inform us what theſe experi- 

ments were: But we read in Athenæus * that Myndius 
Alexander, having purſued many Swans, Wie were dying, 
never heard them ſing: How this Philoſopher diſcovered that 
theſe Swans were dying, it may perhaps be difficult to con- 
jecture. The firongeſt teſtimony however of Antiquity 
againſt this general notion of the Swan's harmony is that of 
Lucian; who relates, that he inquired of the ſailors on the 


river Eridanus, when the Swans would begin to fing their. 


harmonious tune; to which they replied wich laughter, that 
they, who had conſtantly failed and worked on the river 


_ from their infancy, had never ſeen but a few Swans among 


the marſhes, and thoſe croaked very unmuſically and weakly, 


Id. l. V. e. 3 17 Olorum morte narratur flebilis cantus 
bene ut arbitror) es experimentis. (Nat. Hiſt. 1. X. c. 23. * 
e. n. p. 393- ed. Cauſab. 
De Electro ſeu Cycuis, vol. III. p. 89. ed. Hemſten | + 
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| . jack-daws in compariſon of them, were 
Sirens : | But their ſweet melody, as you repreſent it, add 
they, we never heard even in a dream; ſo that we are 
amazed how theſe fables concerning our country were in- 
vented among you.” Theſe J believe are all the paſſages in 
ancient Authors, which queſtioned or oppoſed the general 
teſtimony. of this received opinion. I ſhall now proceed 5 
collect the evidence of the ee vous is fupport of the 
notion, as againſt it. 8 

„Tre ert auchoriry in he order of Chronology ther of ent 
nen Leland, who in 1545 publiſhed his Kue 
Gopa, or Swan's. Song: eee pee eee 
Aae our attention on this ſubzect: kd | 


1 7 Aﬀpice qui nomad Thameſinis fertur in was. 42:5 45d 
Ilaca veniens Cygnus ſpecioſus ab urbe: 
U que ducem placide ſequitur chorus almus ovantem ; 7 
Ille ſuas reſono celebrabit carmine ripas, 4 
1 Nomen et Henrici Regis feliciter m 
2 Concentor ſublime feret ſuper æthera OY 
Præbeat attentas auditor muſicus aures, 
Rara quidem Cygnum res eſt audire eanentem 
Concinuiſſe tamen doctorum turba virorum 
Prædicat, & melicæ vocis pundtum omne rulifle. e 
(Leland's Itin. vol. IX. p. 6. ed. Hearne.) 


* 


- The next evidence, which I ſhall mention, is that of Olaus 
Miva, who in his Hiſtory of Northern Nations aſſerts, 
| that the Swan modulates the ſweetneſs of its ſong on account 
of i its long and winding * which neceſſarily ene ng 


. 00 L. XIX. e. 14. De Cygais p. 660. ed. 1555. | 
as.” | yoice 
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| vole to be ſonorous; that it ſings lefs often than other Birds, 
" except during the production of its young, or any great ſeve- 


rity of cold, and that in the waters of the North; he after- 


wards adds, that the Hunters know by experience, that theſe 


Birds are naturally delighted by the ſweet ſong of the harp 
and'pipe; and therefore having formed the image of an ox 
or horſe, or under one of theſe real Animals, they play 


near the ſhore, until the Swan approaching, and intent on 
its melodious voice, they plunge into its breaſt a point of 


iron faſtened to a ſpear, and then draw it to ſhore by means 
of a ſtring.” . 
I come next to the great Naturaliſt of the 16th Century 


Aldrovandus, who has ſupported by theſe arguments in 


his Ornithology the ſong of the Swan. iſt, By the uni- 
verſal aſſent of the ancient Philoſophers and Poets of the 


— —— 


Greeks and Romans, ſince this muſt be ſuppoſcd to have had 
ſome foundation. 2d, Becauſe this Bird was the hierogly- 


phick of Muſick among the /Egyptians, to whom the Græ- 
cians were indebted for their philoſophy. This appears from 


the teſtimony of Orus Apollo, who tells us, that when 


they wanted to repreſent an old muſician, they depifted a 
Swan, as that in an advanced age fings the moſt enchanting 


melody. Pierius ** Valerianus alſo aſſerts the fame in regard 
to this hieroglyphick. 3d, Becauſe the Swan was conſecrated 


by the Ancients to Apollo, the inventor of Muſick. 4th, Be- 
cauſe IONS Philoſophers ** deſerve aſſent to their teſ- 


timony, 


1 Tom. III. I. 19. p. 21. ed, 1603. 
Tigeila uon 3 en xtxrey Cuypah3ow Trog wig 0a ros *. 
FRY yngaoxuy. L. II. c. 3. ed. Pauw, p. 100. 

*2 Hieroglyph, 1. XXII. p. 228. ed. 1602. * Demum quod 
viris Philoſophis nominatim & excellentiſſ. D. Frederico Pendaſio, 
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timony, ſuch as Frederick Pendaſius, who aſſerted, that, ay 
he was ſailing on the lake of Mantua, he frequently heard 
Swans fing moſt melodiouſly : And George Braun atteſted, 
that near London **, a Mart of England, flocks of Sans: 
receive the fleets entering with joyful acclamations in the 
ſea, and welcome them with feſtive ſongs. The writings of 
Albertus declare, that he had obſeryed the mournful ſtrain 
of this Animal on any occaſion of ſorrow but I am of opi- 
nion, that they do not only ſing through melancholy, but 
alſo in joy: And Antonius Muſa Braſavelus atteſts, that he 
had remarked that ſome Swans would ſing towards the con- 
cluſion of their life, but not all. 5th, Becauſe ſome mari- 
time Belgæ, as the F riſii, Batavi, and others adjacent to 
them, among whom, from the multitude of their lakes, 
Swans are extremely frequent, call them i in their yernacular 


Philoſophiz Profeſſori celeberrimo, ſe Cycnos frequenter cantantes ſuaviter 
in lacu Mantuano cymba vectum audiviſſe afſerent, tanquam fide-dignifſimo 
non illibenter fidem adhibentes ſuffragamus: Georgius Braun Cygnos ten- 
tatur prope Londinum Angliz emporium in mari agminatim ſæto occurſu & 
feſtivis cantibus ſubeuntes claſſes excipere. Seribit item Albertus ſe hujuſ- 
modi voces lugubres in qualiber triſtitia ab eis edi animadvertifle ; ; e autem 
non in triſtitii tantum eos cavere exiſtimo ſed in gaudio etiam: Antonius 
Muſa Braſavelus in Comment: ad Porphyr. Iſagag, Cycnos ſub vitz exitum 
canere ſeſe obſervaſle teſtatur, ſed omnes id facere negat. (Tom. III. I. 19. 
1 

P. . It is remarkable that Drayton ſpeaking — the Swans on the river 
Thames ſays, 

| The Swans with muſick, that the roothers make, 

* their plumes, came gliding on the lake. 
Heroical Epiſt, vol. I. p- 349- 


And Milton in his Latin Poem to the Marquis of YO ſuppoſes the modu- 
lation of Swans on the Thames near the ſea : x 


Nos etiam in noſtro modulantes flumine cygnos 
Credimus obſcuras noctis ſenſiſſe per umbras, 
Qua Thameſis latè puris argenteus urnis 

Oceani glaucos perfundit gurgite erines. 


Ed. Newton, vol. III. p. 671. v. 33. 
tongue, 
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tongue Huyler, which is a word not very unlike Olor, and 
is cloſely expreſſive of its propriety; for it ſingnifies to la- 
ment, to cry, or to weep ; by which they denote, that they 
utter a ſort of plaintive ſong, and modulate it with a ſweet 
lamentation : But becauſe it appeared melancholy, the Poets 


therefore feigned, that it was adapted, as a funeral dirge to | 


their death, and was ſung by them in the approaching hour 
of diffolution, as preſaging it. 6th, But I have often ob- 


ſerved very accurately and myſelf heard Swans murmur a cur- 


tain harmonious, but melancholy ftrain, ſo that the Syrians 
did not without reaſon ſuppoſe that Swans were Sirens, who 
after bathing in the water attune their pleaſant melody; we 
will therefore with Pauſanias conclude, that the glory of mu- 
fick is the property of the Swan. 7th. What rivets him in 
this opinion, is the remarkable and wonderful ſtructure of 
the arteria aſpera, or the windpipe in the Swan, firſt ob- 
ſerved by him; on the properties of which he has exſpati- 
ated, and has alſo delineated ** the anatomy of it; and ſays 
that he is eaſily prevailed *? upon to think the opinion of thoſe 


more plauſible, who maintain the melody of this Bird, and 


particularly at its approach towards death.” Such is the out- 


- line of the teſtimony collected from Aldrovandus. Hence I 


paſs to the evidence of Olaus Wormius, which is here ſtated, 
as extracted from his Muſzum**, © There is no inconſiderable 
contention, ſays he, among Authors concerning the ſong of 
the Swan : Some, who have obſerved that they utter a harſh 
and diſagreeable ſound, attribute no ſweetneſs to their ſong : 


26'Pl. 13, 14, 15. tom. III. | 

27 Facilè inducor ut veriſimiliorem eorum eſſe credam ſententiam, qui 
dulce melos præſertim mort vicinos cantare dicunt, Tom. III. I. 19. p. 20. 

20 B. LIE. Cor 2. P+ 357. ed. 1678. He cies Olaus Wormius mz 


(b. III. c. 13, 


E 2 Others, 
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Others, paying regard to the relations of ſo many Poets and 
Hiſtorians, have not the leaſt doubt of their melody : Even 
Aldrorandus inclines to this opinion, deducing his argument 
from the conformation of the aſpera arteria, extremely 
adapted for the formation of all ſounds. For my part, I will 
not conceal my own opinion: There was in my family a moft 
reſpectable young Man, one Mr. John Roſtorph.*?, Student 

An Theology, a Norwegian by Nation: This youth did upon 
his credit, and with the interpoſition of an oath, folemnly 
affirm, that himſelf in the Nidrofian territory did once by the 
ſea- ſhore early in the morning hear an unuſual and moſt ſweet 
murmur, compoſed of moſt pleaſant whiſtlings and founds; 
as he knew not whence it came, or how it was made, ſince he 
ſaw no man near, who might be the author of this modulation, 
looking round about him, and climbing up to the top of a 
certain promontory, he beheld an infinite number of Swans, 
gathered together in a neighbouring bay of the ſea, attuning 
this harmony; a ſweeter than which in all his life he had 

never heard. By ſome Icelanders “e, my Scholars, I have 

8 | underſtood: 


; 29 Erat in familia mea juvenis honeſtifimus, D. Johannes Roſtorphius, 
S. Theologiz Studioſus, Norvagus Natione ; hic bona fide, iaterpoſito jura- 
mento, ſancte affirmavit ſe in tractu Nidrofiano ad littus maris ſummo mane 

inſolitum ac ſuaviſſimum audiviſſe murmur ſibilis ac ſonis jucundiſſimè per- 

miſtum; quod unde, aut quo pacto excitaretur cum ignoraret, ſiquidem ne- 
mibem vidit hujus modulationis authorem, undique circumipiciens & jugum 

1 eujuſdam ſcandens, vidit Cy gnorum multitudinem iofinuam in 

nau maris vicino conglomeratam harmoniam hanc modulantem, qua ſuavio- 

rem in vita nunquam audivit. Ab Iſlandis quibuſdam meis diſcipulis percepi 
mihi hac harmonia apud ipſos trequentius 11s in locis ubi Cygnt ſunt: quod 
ideo adduco, ut præſtaniſſimorum autorum de hac cantione Cygnea non 
vanam eſſe relationem vel modernis experimentis comprobari conſtet, Mu- 
ſzum Wormianum, p. 299. ed. Lugd. 1655. 
3® In the Letters on Iceland, containing obſervations made during a voyage 


in the year 1772 by Uno Von Troil, there are the following remarks on the 
1; . Swans, 
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underſtood that nothing is more frequent with them than this 
harmony in thoſe places, where there are Swans. I mention 


this circumſtance, that the report of the moſt reſpedtable 


authors concerning the ſong of the Swan may appear to be 
not unſupported, but even atteſted by modern experiments. 
Thus far Olaus Wormius. | £7 

The next anthority, which 1 ſhall produce, is that of 
Thomas Bartholinus, who wrote a treatiſe on the Swan; I 


diſcovered this from a note of Harduin ** on Pliny ; and by 


an application to the Library of the Britiſh Muſeum, I 
found the book, correſponding to the title inſerted in the 
note below; hence I have extracted the following anecdotes - - 
on this ſubject. After an analyſis of its anatomy, of which the 
firſt part of the treatiſe conſiſts, he comes to the muſical qua- 
lity of the Swan: To this , ſays he, little credit is given by. 


Swans, as extracted from the tranſlation of them into Engliſh, publiſhed in 
the preſent year: They are ſaid to ſing very harmoniouſly in the cold dark 
winter nights ; but though it was in the month of September when I was 
upon the 1land, I nt ver once enjoyed the pleaſure of a ſingle ſong.” P. 143. 

3t Res eit ea diſcrepantibus inter ſe ſeriptorum ſententiis dudum agitara z 
quam veritati demum afleruiſſe ſe exiſtimat, vindicato cycnorum cantu, ex- 
empliſque recentibus confirmato, Thomas Bartholinus fingulari opere de 
cycno, a ſec. 44. ad $4- (Nat. Hiſt. 1. X. c. 32. vol. I. p. 557.) 

33 Thome Bartholini Diſſertatio de Cygni anatome ejuſque cantu a Jo- 
hanne Jacobo Benielino in Academia Hainienfi, nunc notvlis quibuſdam 
auctior edita ex ſchedis paternis a Caſpare Bartholino Thome Filio, 1668. 
This Bartholinus was born-at Copenhagen in 1616, and died in 1680: He 
was Pioteflor of Mathematicks in that City, had alſo an anatomical chair, 
was the Phyſician of the Kiog, and at laſt one of the Grand Council of Den- 
mark : He publiſhed ſeveral works. See Niceron. tom. VI. p. 131. 

33 Huic quidem a nonoullis parum hahetur fide1 ; verum ita fe rem habere 
teſtis ego oculatus, qui et meis auribus canentem audivi, & ſtatim morientem 
videre affirmo, ſed id calu. Quicquid enim de cantu cygni dicatur, obſerva- 
vi diligenter ferè non canere nifi verno tempore, quo ſæpe in litore maris 
roſtri Hagæſtædani & Holbecan tercentos fimul concinentes, vel potius in- 
conditum ſtrepentes drenſameſque audivi, ſuſpicorque tum ad coitum jnvitari 
a maribus tœminas vel fæminas ova ponere. Alias prorſus mutos cygnos 
reliquo anni tempore per fluvios & maria noſtra ferri obſervavi. (P. 69.) 


E 3 ſome 
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mudioſo Georgio Wilbelmi amico 
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ſome People ; but that this is the truth T had myſelf ocular 


demonſtration, and have heard with mine own ears a Swan 
ſing, and affirm that I faw it inſtantly die; but this I im- 
pute to chance: whatever may be ſaid of the Swan's fong, 
I have commonly and accurately obſerved, that it never ſings, 
except in the ſpring **; at which time I have heard at leaſt 300 
on the ſhore of the ſea, bordering on. Hagzſted ** and Hol- 
bec, ſinging or rather making an ancouth ſound, and imagine, 
that the females are then invited by the males, or that the 
former are then laying their eggs: At other ſeaſons of the 
year I have obſerved; that Swans in our rivers and' ſeas are 


generally mute: Were I to produce more examples, which 


are many and weighty, both in Iceland and Norway, ob- 
vious almoſt to all, I might extend my treatiſe to an infinite 
length: I will however cite one inſtance of the moſt credita- 
ble authority, which is that of a Student of Norway, and a 
friend of mine, George Wilhemi, who heard the ſame ſong 
with his ears; as he was walking by chance on a ſhady ver- 


_ 34 It may not perhaps be unworthy of obſervation, that according to this 
idea of Bartholinus of the vernal ſong of the Swan Dionyſius in his poetical 
furvey of the world deſcribes them as vocal in the ſpring, | 


Elago; den 
Kuxywy tioaiou Avyvpny ore, V. 834. 
35 A place near Copenhagen. | 
3s Plura, fi perſequamur exempla, quæ magna & gravia ſunt, & tum in 
Iſlandia tum in Norwegia quoque tantum non omnibus obvia, in infinitum 
poſſemus progredi Unicum adhuc bona fide aſſeram de Norwegio quodam 
tudioſ 5 eo, qui eundem quoque cantum ſuis 
hauſit auribus : Is aliquando forte fortuna in viridi & opack ripa inambulang 
advolantes ibi cygnos aliquot animadvertit, & via quadam ſatis humili : Tum 


Me glandibus plumbeis expeditus ex eo agmine unum trajicit ; deciditque ifte 


ilicd & moritur : At ſuperſtites ſocii fato ſolliciti in orbem convolare deſpicere 


ſed & ſuaviter concinere, quaſi leſſum admodulantes tanto quidem & tam dulci 


modulamine, ut eſſet & ad videndum erectior & ad audiendum incitatior: 
Hiſtoriam hanc poſled clariſſimis multis & eminentiſſimis viris ſerid enarravit. 


{P. 70. ogg 


dant 
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dant bank, he 6bſerved fone Swans flying towards bim, and 
at à fmall diſtance: Being furniſhed at the time with a gun, 
he ſhot one out of the flight, which inſtantly dropping ex- 
pired: His furviving companions, concerned for his death, 
hovered round him in a circle, beheld him, and ſung ſweetly, 
attuning, as it were, their funeral dirge with fo exquiſite 3 a 
modulation, that his curioſity was excited both to behold and | 
liſten to them: He afterwards ferioully related this circum- 
ſtance to many eminent and diſtinguiſhed Men.” The Author 
after this proceeds to produce other teſtimonies corroborat- 
ing this affertion; Paulus 37 Meliffus Schedius Francus, an 


excellent Poet of his age, aſſerted, that he heard Swans ſing 


moſt melodioully, where the cygnets are bred in the canals, 
as he was rowing in a boat on the Thames againſt the 


| fredm towards London, and he maintained the truth of this 


fact in the moſt ſolemn manner ; Adamus Sileſius in the de- 
ſcription of his life mentions this circumſtance. We alfo 
readily aſſent to the ſuffrage of other Men and thoſe Philoſo- 


phers of the moſt unexceptionable veracity.” He then pro- 


duces the teſtimony from Aldrovandus, which I have already 
cited ; and afterwards adds, that experience is the moſt ir- 
refragable witneſs, that Swans are melodious in a wonderful 
matiner : Let us hear Oppian, who was extremely diligent 
in obſerving the ſong of thoſe birds; and he in his Halieu- 


37 Paulus Meliſſus Schedius Francue, vatum ſui feculi princeps, fe dul- 
ciſſime cantantes olores, cygnez ubi in foſſis aluntur,. & deinde adverſo Tameſi 
flumine cymba vectum verſus Londinum omni affeveratione athrmabat ; 
eujus meminit etiam vitam deſcribens, 1615. Adamus Sileſius. Allis pre» 
tere viris philoſophis, tanquam fide digniſſimis, non illibenter habentes fidemn 
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ticks 3 or Piſcatory 1 afſerts, that the rocks and BY 
lies reecho to the ſong of the Swan, and of all Birds they f 
are eſteemed the moſt muſical, and by that title conſecrated to 1 
Apollo: They do not however ſing with a plaintive note, as | 
the alcedines, or king fiſhers, but with a ſweet mellifluous | 
ſtrain, like a concert of -ſoft inſtruments: In the ſequel of 
his treatiſe he imagines, that from the ſoft melody of this 
modulation Antiquity ** invented the fable of the wournſul 
funeral dirge, preſaging the inſtant period of its death; Upon 
the whole he concludes, that though many perſons affirm 
that Swans would ſing, yet ſeveral deny i it; but this he de» 
clares is owing to the impetuoſity of a franaich zeal, and tq 
the influence of degenerate cuſtom againſt experience and 
the teſtimony of thoſe, who in inveſtigating cauſes of this 
nature have beſtowed much time and labour. And he adds, 
that many moderny aſſent to the opinien of thoſe who main» 
tain the fat,” Such is the general outline of the curious in» 
formation, cantained i in this treatiſe of Thomas Bartholinus ; 
Ir is very remarkable, that this ſhould have eſcaped the ob- 
ſervation of many learned Men, ſuch as Spanheim and Ex- 
neſtus, Editors of Callimachus; the latter of whom furniſhes 
us with other corroborating evidence to the ſame purpoſe in 
a note, printed at Leyden in 1761, on the folding verſe 1 in 
the Hymn to Apollo of that Poet, 


| 
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1 J hare not been able to find the paſſi ge in Opgtan here alluded to ; but 
that Author ih his Poe in on Huyating-mentions, that Swans are not the my 
Birds, who are mufical! rophets of their death, (Le II. v. 548.) 
P. 63. 

* T * line 3s thus tranflated by Prior, 

| And hoveriug Swans, their throats releas'd_ 
From pallre Hlence, carol iounds harinonious, 


FI k (Callim. Hymn * 


here 


Swan, whom no one in more modern times, either in theſe 
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& In addition “, ſays he, to thoſe things, which are ſaid 
by learned Men, concerning the ſong of the Swan, it may, 
not be. improper to obſerve, that an Aſiatick confirmed to 
me, that he in Aſia had heard Swans when ſinging; and 
Paulus Vid-linus related to me, what he alſo publickly af 
ſerted in his panegyrick on the King of Denmark in theſe 
words: In regard to Swans, which I here mention for the 


| fake of the learned, when I once heard my much reſpected 


Preceptor expreſs his aſtoniſhment, that the Ancients had de- 
livered down ſo many things, concerning the ſong of the 


countries or in Italy, or in any region of Europe, had ever 
heard ſing, I was ſupriſed at this obſervation, as having often 
myſelf heard in my own country with pleaſure the ſonorons 
and pleaſant voice of Swans : I was therefore extremely glad, 
that, as a witneſs both with'mine own eyes and ears, I was 


There is nothing in the original, which implies only that the Swan in the 
air ſings charmingly, to juſtify the liberty of the Engliſh Poet in imputing to 
them native filence, contrary to the Grecian-idea, and the expreſs atlertion of 
Callimachus in other paſlages; for in the Hymn to Delos be calls them the 
ſinging Muſicians of the God (v. 249.) and the Birds of the Muſes, the moſt 


rmomous ot the winged choir, (v. 252.) 


Ad ea, quæ de cygni cantu a viris doctis etiam dicuntur, non alienum 


fit dicere, mihi & hominem Aſianum confirmaſſe, cantantes ſe in Afia audiſ- 
ſe cygnos ; & de Iſlandia retulit mihi Paulus Vidalinus, qui id etiam apud nos 
palam in oratione panegyrici in Regem Daniz narravit his verbis. Denique 
etiam cygni ſive olores, quos eruditorum gratia hie memorare libet, eum ali- 
22 mihi dilectiſſimum quondam preceptorem audierim mirari, quod veteres 

e cantu cygneo iam multa prodiderint, quos tamen recentiori vo nec in his 
locis nec in Italia, nec in ulla Europe regione cantare quiſquam audiviſſet, 
mirabar eo hync ſrmonem, qui ipſe in mea quidem patria ſonoram illam & 
amænam cygnorum vocem ſæpe non fine voluptate audiveram : quarè valde 

audebam, quod ego iple teſtis oculatus atque auritus hanc antiquiſſimam tra- 
* contra recentiorum dubia cunfirmare poſſem; ea autem fabula eit, 
quod morti vicinus canat. (Erneſtus in v. 5.) Hymn. in Apoll. Callim. 


1 
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ible t6 cöhHtD this moſt ancient tradition againſt the doubts 
&f the Moderus; but it is a fable that the Bird figs at the 
 Sppt6dck of death.” Theſe are the teſtimonies of more mo- 
den Authors, hic tend to eftabfith the received notion of 
the Antiviits om this ſubject: But others have roundly and 
p6fitively denied the vericity of the fact. Among thefe I find 
de nies of Eraſmus, Julius Scaliger, and Bodin, who all lived 
KI the röth Century: The former dectares; *thir nothing in 
Poetry is tore generally celebrated, than the harmony of 
Swans; afthough no one had ever the fortune roheat this fong.” 
The next Critick ** attributes the ſuppoſed melody of the Bird 


Fives chat at Ferrara he had feen many Swans, but that they 


| ere eecräble fongſters, and no Better than Geeſe. Tue 


KF Aüther affenrs with Scallger. Our 6wn Countryman of 
de laſt Century in his bdok of Enquities ** into Vulgar and 
Common Errors, Dr. Brown, has included this in the num- 
ber of them: and fays, “that Authors, who countenance it, 
ſpeak not ſatisfactorily of it: Some affirming, that they fing 


; "00 Cygnos canoros effe fic omnium poetarum literis eff decantitum, ut 


wibit fit celebratius, etiamſi nemini contigit hunc audiri cantum ; nec deſunt 
Phitoſophi, qui hepaſce rei rationem quoque reddere conantur; Elianus 
it eos non canere, niſi flante Favonio, unde fertur etiam proverbium 
e doe, id eſt cygnea cantio. (Eraſm. Chil, I. Pet. 7, c. 22. p. 233. 
el. 1558. R. Steph.) There is great inaccuracy in this citation, ſiuce lian 


never mentions the cireumſtande of the Swan's ſong, as occaſioned by the 


Weſtern Gale; nor do I underſtand how Eraſmus collects the inference. 
De Cygni vero cantu ſuaviſſimo, quem cum parente mendaciorum 
Gracia jactare auſus es, ad Lucian! tribunal, apud quem novi aliquid dicas, ſta- 
tuo. (Exercit Exot. 232. contra Cardan. l. x De Subtil.) 3 
Ferrari multos (Cygnos) vidimus, ſed cantores ſane malos nec melius 
auſere canere. (Cited in Bryant's Mythol. vol. I. p. 384.) 
In Merhodo Hiſtoriz, B. III. c. 27. p. 216. ed. 1658. 
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&'Gritee the Parent of Lies ; and in another place he 6b- 
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not till they die *” ; ſome that they ſing, yet die not: ſome 
ſpeak generally, as though this note were in all; ſome but 
particularly, as though it were only in ſome; ſome in places, 
and where we can have no trial of it; others in places, where 
every experience can refute it; as Aldrovandus upon relation 
delirered eoneerning the muſick of the Swans on the river 
of Thames near London. Now that, which countenanceth 
and probably conſirmeth this opinion, is the ſtrange and un- 
ufual conformation of the wind-pipe or vocal organ in this 
animal, obſerved firſt by Aldrovandus, and conceived by 
ſome: contrived for this intention: But to ſpeak indiffe- 
rently, this formation of the weazon is not peculiar unto the 
Swan, but common alſo unto the platea or Shovelard, a bird 
of no muſical throat; and, as Aldrovandus confeſſeth, may 
thus be contrived in the Swan to contain a larger ſtock of 
air, whereby being to be fed on weeds at the bottom they 
might the longer ſpace detain their heads under water: But 


. 47 The compoſer of the Article (Cygne Mythol.) in the Encyclopedie, is 
ilty of this miſtake, when he aſſerts, ** Ou lui croyoit un ramage tres melo- 
ieux, mais c*<toir ſeulement, lorsqu'il etoit ſur le point de mourir:“ Vari- 
ous pages might be produced from the Claffical Authors to refute this re- 
mark; but to give an inſtance only in one, Virgil ſays of Swans, which are 
not dying, | | | 

Cum ſeſe e paſtu referunt, & longa canoros 

Dant per colla modos. En. 7. v. 700. 


Thus Ritterſnuſius in the note on Oppian, de Ven. I. rr. v. 544, quotes 
authorities to this purpoſe; Ideo autem ſuaviter eum canere dicunt, quia 
collum longum & inflexum babe, & neceſſe eſt eluctantem vocem per lon- 
gum & inflexuoſum iter varias reddere modulationes, (Iſidorus, 1. XII. c. 7.) 
Ambroſtus etiam collum cycnis hanc ipſam ob cauſam procerius a natur 
datum eſſe ſeribit, ut eo ſuavior & magis canorus per procera modulus colla 
diſtinguatur, & longiore exercitatione purior Tonge refultet, (l. v. c. 22.) 
Hartholinus in his treatiſe has minurely conſidered the anatomy of the Swan's 
neck, but he fairly acknowledge, that no inference can be drawn from any 
phyſical appearances in favour of the Bird's melody. 


were 
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were this formation peculiar, or had they unto this effect an 
advantage from this part ; yet have they a known and open 
diſadvantage from another; that is a flat bill; for no latiroſ- 
trous animal, whereof nevertheleſs there are no ſlender num- 
bers, were ever commended for their note, or accounted 
among thoſe animals, which have been inſtructed to ſpeak ; 
When therefore we conſider the diſſention of Authors, the 
falſity of relations, the indiſpoſition of the organs, and the 
immuſical note of all we ever beheld or heard of, if generally 
taken and comprehending all Swans and of all places, we 
cannot aſſent thereto: Surely he that is bit with a tarantula 
| hall never be cured by this muſick ; and with the ſame hopes 
we expect to hear the harmony of the ſpheres.” I ſhall now | 
proceed to the teſtimony of Willughby, who in his Orni- 
thology has a chapter on the wild Swan, called alſo an 
Elk, and in ſome places a Hooper: Hence, ſays he, (what 
the Ancients have delivered concerning the ſinging of Swans, 
if it be true, which 1 much doubt, ſeems chiefly to agree to 
this Bird, and not to the tame Swan: For my part thoſe ſto- 
ries of the Ancients concerning 'the finging of the Swans, 
viz. that thoſe Birds at other times, but eſpecially, when 
their death approaches, do with a moſt ſweet and melodious 
modulation of their voice fing their own nænia or funeral ſong, 
ſeemed to me always very unlikely and fabulous, and to have 
been therefore not undeſervedly exploded by Scaliger and 
others : Howbeit Aldrovandus weighing on both fides the 
arguments and authorities of learned Men hath (he faith) 
obſerved them to be equal; wherefore to caſt rhe ſcale, and 
_ eflablith the aſſirmative he thinks that wonderful ſtructure of 


49 B. III. c. 2. p. 357. ed. 1678. 


the 
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the windpipe, by bim firſt obſerved, is of weight ſofficientz 
but this argument, though it be very ſpecious and plauſible, 
yet doth it not conclude the controverſie; for that the wild 
Swan hath a very loud and ſhrill cry, and which may be 
heard a long way off, the Engliſh name Hooper impoſed 
upon it, as I ſuppoſe, from its hooping and hollowing noiſe, 
doth import: Henee it appears, how ancertain and fallacious 
a way of arguing it is from the final cauſe ; for though Na- 
wre, Gop's ordering Miniſter, always acts for ſome end, yet 
what that is we are often ignorant, and doth not rarely fall 
out to be far different from what we fancy; nay we may be 
deceived, when we think we are moſt ſure, and imagine it 
can be no other than what we have preſumed : wherefore I 
make more account of the teſtimony he alledges as of Frede- 
derick Pendafius, that affirmed, that he often heard Swans 
finging ſweetly in the lake of Mantua, as he was rowed up 
and down in a boat; but as for the teſtimony of George 
Braun, concerning flocks of Swans in the Sea near London 
meeting, and as-it were welcoming the fleets of ſhips return- 
ing home with loud and chearful ſinging, it is without doubt 
moſt falſe : I never heard of any ſuch thing:” He then 
ſtates the teſtimony of Olaus Wormius, which I have before 
inſerted. The next Author, who challenges our notice, is 
Monſieur Morin, who has written a Diſſertation, inſerted in 
the fifth volume ** of the Hiſtoire des Inſcriptions & des belles 
Lettres on this ſubject, why Swans, who formerly ſung ſo 
well, ſing at preſent fo ill :” After aſſuming two propoſitions 
as granted, the ancient melody and the modern diſcord of this 
Bird, he inquires, whether the ſpecies may no nave dege- 


59 Memoires de Litterature, p. 207. 
nerated ; 
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nerated; whether their muſick was not the effect of imitation 
in the feſtive times of ancient Græce; whether it may not 
have proceeded from the effect of climate, or whether there 
is not ſome error in the identity of this Bird: He conjectures 
that Swans may have been indebted for their pretended voice 
to Cycnus, Son of Apollo, or to the marvellous relation of 
ſome Travellers; he afferts that in his time there were but 
few Swans in Grace; and they were then never ſeen or heard 
on the hanks of Cayſter and Mzander : and he concludes, that 
the whole is a fable, unſupported by any foundation in Na- 
ture; that the anatomical form of the neck of the Swan, re- 
ſembling ſome muſical inſtruments, the protection of the 
God Apollo, and the predominant qualities of the Heroes of 
he name of Cycnus might have confpired to have formed the 
chimera in the poetical brain: Mais à quai bon f alambi- 
quer Feſprit a chercher de la raiſon, ou il n'y en a point; ils 
ont fait chanter les Cygnes, comme ils ont fait parler les 
animaux; voila tout le miſtere, qui n' etoĩt apparemment pas 
inconnu à Vavteur de Pancien proverbe Gree, qui porte 
queles Cygnes.chanteront, quand les Geais ceſſeront de babil 
ler ou de crialler: c'eſt à dire jamais, parce que le babil eſt 
naturel aux oiſeaux de cette derniere efpece.**.” It happens 
unfortunately for Monſieur Morin, that he has drawn an erro- 
neous inference from the Greek Proverb ** ; whoſe literal 


ST Id. p. 217. : 

532. The'w ate, Tir” Kofax, fray hof o % i They occur 
in Nazianzen at the end of his firit Epiſtle, (tom. I. p. 768. ed. 1630.) 
And wy are alſo mentioned in the note of Ritterſhuſius on Oppian. (De 

Ven. I. II. v. 544. p. 781.) where he explains the meaning of the expreſſion 
to imply, that there is no place for modeſty and u iſdom, when clamour and 
noiſe prevail: The words are alſo cited by the Dauphin Editor on Lueretius 
. III. v. 6.) who ſays, that the Proverb alludes to thoſe who are loquacious, 
for whoſe garrulity there is no place among the learned. | 
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| acxegtation ſpecifies, that when the Jackdaws are filent, chen 
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will. the Swans ſing; which I underſtand to imply, that when 
the noiſe of Diſcord is huſhed, the charm of melody may chen 
be heard: The contraſt is much the ſame, 0% SIREN 
the following lines of Shakeſpeare, 


The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No detter a muſician than the wren, 


The next authority, which I ſhall mention, is that of the 
Author of the Britiſh Zoology **, who ſuppoſes * that the 
ancient idea of the muſical quality of the Swan was ingrafted 
on the notion, that they were. conſecrated to Apollo and the 
Muſes; and on the Pythagorean doftrine of the tranſmigra- 
tow of ſouls into the bodies of, animals, as that of the Sway 
was allotted for the manſion of departed. Poets: After the 


ſuch agreeable inmates, it is. not to be dqulted, but they 
would attribute to them the ſame powers, of harmony, that 
Poets poſſeſſed, previous to their tranſmigration; bur the 
Vulgar, not diſtinguiſhing between the ſweetneſs of numbers 
and that of voice, ignorantly believed that to be real, which 
Philoſophers and Poets only meant metaphorically.“ I can 
by no means aſſent to theſe obſervations of Mr. Pennant, for 
the Swan I apprehend was conſecrated to Apollo, and was 
honoured with the tranſmigration of the Poet, becauſe the 
idea of its melody, whatever might be the foundation of it, 
had the eſtabliſhed ſanction of antiquity : This was therefore 

the cauſe, and not the effect of the other two notians, which 


$3 Vol. II. p. 566 & 567. 


flowed 


| 
| 
= 
| 


* 
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"flowed from it: Neither is it true that the Vulgar alone be- 


lieved the harmony of the animal in a literal ſenſe, while the 


Learned only meant it metaphorically : The authorities, al- 


ready cited, are too numerous and teſpectable to admit of this 
conſtruction, which reſts only on unſupported conjecture. 
But Virgil, ſays this Ornithologiſt**, “ when he ſpeaksof Swans 


- figuratively, aſcribes to them melody or the power of muſick; 
but when he talks of them as birds, he lays aſide fiction, and 


uke a true Naturaliſt gives them their real note, 


Dant ſonitum rauci per ſtagna loquacia Cycni,” | 


This remark, which is alſo made by Monſeur Morin ** in 


bis diſſertation, is at firſt ſight more plauſible, than in con- 


. clufion true: For Virgil paints the Swans, as ſinging melo- 


diouſly, where he is not ſpeaking metaphorically, and in a 
paſſage, which will ſerve to illuſtrate the true meaning of 
the epithet rauci: He compares in the ſeventh Aneid the 


_ embattled troops of the friends of Turnus, when march- 


ing regularly, and ſinging in array, to a ſnowy train of mu- 
ſical Swans, | ; 


Ibant æquati numero regemque canebant; 
Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila Cyeni, 
Cum ſeſe e paſtu referunt, et longa canoros 


a $4 Vol. II. 399 
Autre obſervation, qui paroit encore plus decifive, c'eſt que le Prince 


des Poetes Latins Virgile, qui dans le ſtile poetique, & ſuivant la prevention 


populaire, les a honore quelquefois d'epithetes mëlodieuſes, quand il en parle 
en Phyſieien & avec connoiffance de cauſe, leur donne la qualitè de rauci, & 
qui dans la verite leur convient parfaitement. / 


Mem, de Litter, tom, V. P- 21 5. 
Dant 
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'Dant per colla modos ; ſonat amnis et Aſia longs | 
Pulſa palus. (v. 702. 8 

All theſe in order march, and marching ing 

The warlike actions of their Sea- born King: 

Like a long team of Snowy Swans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky 
When homeward from their watry paſtures borne, 


TING: ſing, and Aſia s lakes their notes return. . 
Dryden, En. VII. 968. 


* 


The Roman Poet appęars to have borrowed the original | 
idea from Homer, though he has diverſified the application 
of it: For the Grecian Bard, in order to convey to his 
reader the ruſhing tumultuous ſound of the Grecian army, 
arranging themſelves for battle, contraſts it with the mixed 
clangor, ariſing from the ruſtling wings of different Birds 
lighting ee together, 


Ta d', ws Gp rien chyecr r οο, 
Xoypeov, 5 vebclux, 7 100) deep, 
Asi & d Kad gls d fte, 

Ee xa) 50a r coiſci NN Hen Tape 


KAwyynhov gd, 0H Nr NH. 
Il. II. v. 459. 


Not leſs their number than th embody'd cranes 

Or milk-white Swans in Aſius' watery plains, 

That o'er the windings of Cayſter's ſprings 

Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings; 

Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy rounds 

Now light with noiſe ; with noiſe the field reſounds. 

Pope, II. II. v. 545. 

F Here 
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Here is no alluſion to the voice of the Swan: bur Virgit 
expreſsly applies the epithet canoros, or harmonious, to the 
notes of this Bird in his ſimile; and yet in the lines immedi- 
ately ſubſequent the word raucarum occurs,  * 

Nec quiſquam eratas acies ex agmine tanto 


Miſceri putet, aeriam ſed gurgite ab alto 
biogas volucrum raucarum ad littora nubem. 


CV. 705;) 
Here we Suk 8 che word rauearum conſiſtently 
with the preceding canoros; for the mufick of the troops 
could not at the ſame time reſemble the ſweet melody of the 
Swan, and the jarring diſſonance of other Birds: Ir muſt 
therefore be ſo qualified as not to affect the harmonious tone 
of the Swan, unleſs we ſhould confine the compariſon to the 
equal order of the arrangement of the troops contraſted 
with the train of Swans, and ſuppoſe no allufion in the firſt 
lines to the voice of this animal; but this I think would be a 
forced conſtruction, ns contrary to the plain import of the 
words, 

Ibant æquati numero, regemque canebant, 

Ceu quondam E. (e. 699.) 


| Yet Dryden and the other Tranſlators * been guilty of 
this wenge in regard to the epither raucarum. 


Not one, who. heard. their muſick from afar, 
Would think theſe troops an army train'd to war; 


* According to this idea Mr. Warton ſays in his note, that ſome of the 
Ancients wok rio ned, that the embattling an army was firſt learned from 
wy 0m — 1 ** of 2 birds: ſo that in this ſimile we muſt ſup- 
poſe t to ut a ſecondary kind of likeneſs: order is primaril 
pointed at. (Ea. VII. v. 897.) F l 

But 
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But locke of fow!, that when the tempeſis war, 

a nn 3 10 rang 
9 * Dryden, Zn. 7. 1. 974. 


Not one, who hated the loud confus d alarms, 
Had thought this noiſy train a hoſt in arms; 
But ſome huge cloud of clamorous fowls, who ſoat 
Among the cliffs, and ſcream around the ſhore. | 
Pitt, En. 7. v. 904. 


But this qualified limitation of the word raucarum does not 
ſolely reſt on the above paſſage in Virgil: The ſame epithet 
is ae by him in his firſt r to the ſoft Ring - 
dove, 

Nee tamen intereà raucæ tua cura Palumbes, 
Nec gemere aeria ceſſabit Turtur ab ulmo. 


C. 39. 


Here then, by the ſame analogy of reaſoning, as Mr. Pen- 
nant has drawn his conclufion in regard to the Swan, and from 
the ſame reſpectable authority of Virgil, this Pigeon, whoſe 
notes that Ornithologiſt in his Britiſh Zoology '” mentions, 
as mournful or plaintive, muſt be allowed to have a hoarſe« 
neſs of ſound ; yet Mr. Watton has thus tranſlated the above 
lines, 


Nor the ſoft-cooing dove, thy fav'rite' bird, 
Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain, 
Nor turtles from the aerial elm to plain. 


CVirg. Eel. 1. 7. 14) 
| | tr Vol. I. p. 296. X 
; 7 Eo 
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There yet remains another paſſage, which will ſerve as an 
additional illuſtration, that the word canoros and raycarum 
are not incompatible. . The Poet of the Pervigilium Veneris, 
which poem has by ſome been aſcribed to Catullus, in a de- 
ſcription of the moſt delightful images of the Spring has thele 

beautiful lines, 


Et canoras non tacere Diva juſſit altes; | 
Jam loquaces ore rauco ſtagna cygni perſtrepunt, 
Adſonat Terei puella ſubter umbram populi. 


And now the Goddeſs bids the Birds appear, 
Raiſe all their muſick, and ſalute the year z 
Then deep the Swan begins, and deep the ſong | 
Runs o'er the water, where he fails along; 
While Philomela tunes a treble ſtrain, _ 
And from the poplar charms the liſt'ning plain. 


Thus Parnell has admirably tranſlated theſe lines, where we 
may obſerve, that not only canoras and rauco occur clofe to- 
gether, but the Nightingale joins the concert with the Swans 
loquaces ore rauco; , which are the expreſs epithets, both 
uſed by Virgil in that paſſage of the 14th Eneid, cited by 


Piſcoſove amne Padaſe | 
| Dane ſonitum rauci per ſtagna loquacia cycni. 
* 915 (s ) 


The hw Poet here compares the various confuſion 
amoug the different Latians of different ages and ſexes on 
the formidable approach of the hoſtile army of Zneas to the 


"mingling ſound of many birds, 


Like 


2 


Ike that of Swans remurmuring to the floods, 


1 O N. | 6g 
Or Birds of diff*ring kinds in hollow woods. 
π⁹ü ny 14 224 Dryden An.-xt. v. 696: 

| Hence we may fairly collect from the above inveſtigation 
of rhis curious topick of claſſical inquiry,” that the epithet 
rauci ** does not always and neceſſarily imply a boarſe un- 


muſical grating diſſonance; but may be underſtood, and is ſo 


deſigned by Virgil and the Author of the Pervigilium Vene- 
ris, to expreſs only a louder compaſs or a deeper tone of 
harmony, reſulting from the mixed concert of collected 
Swans. Thus Heſiod. alludes to their reſounding powers of 
voice, e n | 

Kumi def rb ru AA yavo. . 
| Scut. Her. v. 316. 


And Euripides in his Ele&tra ** confers the epithet of CP "IR 


or the ſonorous, on the Swan, while in this paſſage of the 
lon he ſpeaks of their charming melody, | 
Tas weeAPboyyes Hg, : Ys 

As in his Iphigenia in Tauris he expreſsly calls this animal 
melodious, | 

| £ T = 
Kube, S xuxye U 
Merog Jervis (V. 110f). 


33 Since I wrote the above criticiſm, I have had the ſatisfaction to diſ · 
cover, that Servius in his learned comment on Virgil has remarked on the 
paſſage in the 7th, and alſo on that in the 11th Eneid, that the word rauci 
will imply harmony as well as diſcord : Raucum Twy wiowy eſt, ficut grave 
olens ; nam legimus, graviter ſpirantis copia thymbræ: Sciendum tamen Vir- 
gilium ſecundum morem provinciz ſuz locutum, in qui bene canentes cycni 
rauciores vocantur. (Ed. P. Stephens, $32. En. 7. p. 48.) Rauci autem 
v wiowy eſt, nam modo canoros ſignificat, alias voces HO 
Rauci Theſeide Codri: Sicut venenum & de bono & de malo dicitur, ut 
odor malus & bonus vocatur. (Id. An. xt. p. 644.) 59 V. 181. 


F 3 Thus 


166 | 1 0 N. 

e 
of the f jg: For I readily admit chat the ancient 
Poets, both Greek and Roman, were not uniform and con · 
Kant in regard to their deſcriptions of the particular tone 
aſſigned to the Swan; but I deny that any Author among 
them, except Lucian, ever conſidered it as unmufical and diſ- 
ſonant, according to the modern idea. There is an epigram | 
in the Anthologia. of Antipater, where the feeble note of the 
Swan js contraſted with the loud yociferation of the ck, 


dla, 


Arq hw pai . ze xh bau- Ot 
Kgeypoge (L. III. c. 25. ep. 69.) 


| Theſe are tranſlated by ] Lucretius with this Aifference, that 
he has pots the Crane to the Swan inſtead of the Jacks 


Gor 5 


Paryus ut eſt Cycni melior canor, ille Gruum quam 
Clamor, (L, IV. Fe 183 ) 


On theſe paſſages the Author of the new Syſtew of Ancient 
Mythology has the following obſervations *! The Water. 

men in Lucian give | the preference to a W but Anti- 
pater in ſome degree diſſents, and thinks that the Swan has 
the advantage and Lueretius confeſſes, that the ſcreaming 
of i the Crane is not quite ſo pleaſing ; ; which however is pay- 
ing cbem no great compliment,” I cannot aſſent to the above 
Inference drawn by Mr, Bryant: For if theſe paſſages are 6x- 
amingd relatively to their teſpecliye places, they will be found 
to imply the contralt of Melody and Diſcord; : The former is 
dn eſegant engomiym on the Grecian Poerels Ecinns, whols 


W 


5 L. vn. &: 15 ag Vol. I. p. 384. 


ſweet 
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ſweet conciſe and immortal poetry is oppoſed to the dull you 
——— periſhable works of other Authors 3 and the 
ter, applied by Lueretius to his own verſes, is preceded 
by che dae line, | 


| Sami mr am * verſibus oh ; 
L. Iv. v. 183.) 


c in both theſe caſes an elegant brevity is cog- ' 
traſted with a clamorous prolixity. Bur this Author propoſes | 
to ſolve the origin of the fable, regarding the harmony of 
the Swan, by referring i it to a Colony of Canaanites, whoſe 
inſigne was a Swan: © In all places, ſays ® he, where they 
reſted, they were famous for their hymns and muſick ; all 
which the Greeks have transferred to Birdsz and ſuppoſed 
that they were Swans, who were gifted with this harmony ; 
yet ſweet as their notes are ſaid to have been, there is not 1 
believe a perſon upon record who was ever a witneſs to it ; 
it is certainly all a fable.” If the evidence flowing from the 
ſeveral ſources of information in this Eſſay be admitted, this 
aſſertion of Mr. Bryant, that there is no hiſtorical teſtimony, 
reſulting from the evidence of the ſenſes to ſupport this idea, 
muſt be abandoned. The whole for our more eaſy. conteme 
plation of it may be colledted under one general point of 
view in the following manner. All the Ancients unanimoufly 
aſſent to the harmony of the Swan, except Alian, Pliny, 
Myndius Alexander, and Lucian: The firſt of theſe, Alian, 
in one. paſſage only wavers in regard to his ſolemn belief, 
though in ſeveral others he appears to accede to the pre- 
wailing opinion : The lecond, Pliny, is inclined to dilbelieve 


vol. I. p. 380. 
F 4 the 


SON 
was 3 
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the experiments made i in order to aſcertain the fuppoſed fu- 
neral dirge of this animal: The third, Myndius Alexander, 
attempted to refute this notion of the dying Swan's-melody 
by other experiments of his own : And the fourth, Lucian, 
conſiders and burleſques the whole as a viſionary fable. On 
the contrary, all the other Poets and Philoſophers of Grace 
and Rome adopted the general opinion of the vocal power of 
the Swan; and though they often differed in regard to 
the particular tone, yet they all confidered it as muſical ; 
The moſt received idea, attached to the note, was hy of 

a ſweet melodious and melancholy plaint, 


Cum n tollunt lugubri voce querelam. 
Lucret. J. 4. v. 850. 


The foftneſs of this foo was ſuppoſed to increaſe as the Bird 
advanced in age : Hence Euripides in his Hercules Furens 


draws a compariſon from this aged Songſter, 80 


Sr. Kinars bs, vibe dad, 

Hlauay EN yeowan, | 

© Kedwdjow. (v. 694.) 

And Martial among the qualities beſtowed on his deceaſcd 
Miſtreſs celebrates her, as ſweeter than old Swans, 


Puella ſenibus dulcior mihi cycnis, 
Ep. J. 5. ep. 38. v. 1. 


He alſo addreſſes the Favourite of the Emperor Domitian 
with this wiſh, that he _— enjoy the muſick of ancient 


Swans, 


Sic ſemper ſenibus fruare cycnis. 


+ ep. 42. v. 2, 
This 
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haha | nn 
This enchanting melody was peculiarly exquiſite in the laſt 
moments of the expiring n — AE 
refers in hi Agumemmen, 165 l ornw ol tte 
44128 n e I | 7 — Yom, 7; ron Nr 
|Tv Spurs Sees give (v. 4640 


That like the Swan warbled her dying notes, 
Potter, Agam. vol. II. p. 11 tg. 


$4: « * 

This Mr. — "4. 8 to allude to Bappeam ad G. 
naanitiſn Prieſts, who lamented the death of Adon and Ofiris. 
The Roman Poets, as Ovid **, Statius **, Martial '**; Sene- 
ca ©, have often adopted: this flattering idea to-embelliſh 
their deſcriptions : And Zſop has made the Swan, as muſical 
near its death, the ſubject of two of his fables.””. The idea 
of the harmony of this Bird was ſo univerſally riveted both 
among the Greeks and Romans, that Küren dv u., and 
cycnea ?* cantio became proverbial expreſſions. This is the 
general amount of the ancient teſtimony. If we; recapitulate, 
in a ſummary manner, the modern evidence, we ſhall find 
that Leland and Olaus Magnus believed it: Aldrovandus has 


Anal. of Ant. Mythol. vol. 1. p. 38 T. 
* Sic ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis, 
Ad vada Mzandri concinit albus olor. 


| Epiſt. 7. v. 2. 
$ Nee ſoli celebrant ſua funera cycni. * 
Sylv. I. 2. v. 10. 
o9 Dulcia deſectà modulatur carmina lingua, 
Cantator Cyenus funeris ipſe ſui, 


L. 1 . 
67  Dulcior vocem moriente cygno. „n. 
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added to ha on knowledge the aſſeveration of Frederick 
- Pendafius, George Braun, Albertus, and Antonius Muſa 
Braſavelus, who declared it on the evidence” of their ſenſes : 
Olaus Wormius, beſides the aſſertion of ſeveral of his Scho- 
lars, who were Icelanders, mentions the atteſtation of John 
Roſtorph upon oath : Bartholinus to his own obſervation on 
the yernal ſong of the Swan has annexedthe perſonal experience 
of George Withelmi, and Paulus Melifſus Schedius Francus : 
And Erneftos has cited the teſtimony of an Aſiatick, and of 
Paulus Vidalinus. Theſe are the Authors and Witneſſes of 
more modern times, who acknowledge and ſupport the ancient 
| iden of the harmony of the Swan: And it is remarkable, that 
the expreſſion of the Swan-ſong is uſed to this day, as pro- 
verbial in Sweden, to expreſs any great eclat of a perſon, 
when taking his laſt farewell. On the other hand, in oppo- 
fition to theſe authorities, . Eraſmus, Julius Scaliger, Bodin, 
Dr. Brown, Willughby, Morin, Pennant, Bryant, conſider 
this ſuppoſed ſong as a viſionary notion without any natural 
foundation to ſupport it. Since the ſole object of this diſ- 
cuſſion was to collect and arrange both.the ancient and modern 
evidence on this curious ſubje& of Natural Philoſophy, the 
Author having no prejudice to flatter, or favourite ſyſtem to 
eſtabliſh, leayes. the Reader entirely to himſelf, without at- 
. tempting to influence his opinion, to draw that concluſion, 
which his own judgment will impartially ſuggeſt. 
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Nor the altars 
185. That grace her ſtreets. 


THE s E altars of Athens derive their ap Ind bei 
the title of Aguieus, applied to Apollo, under which cha- 
rafter he is addreſſed by Zſchylus *, Ariſtophanes *; and 
our Poet in his Phoenjfſz * : The Scholiaſt there explains ity 
the God placed before the veſtibule ; and adds, that he was 
thus repreſented, as a pillar terminating in a ſharp point. 
The Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, concurring in the above inter- 
pretation, remarks that among the Athenians the altars be- 
fore the houſes were called Ayu: Thus Sophocles, conti- 
nues he, transferring this Athenian cuſtom to Troy, ſays, * 


Anas & 'Aryueds Gag. 


And he cites a line from Pherecrates to ſhew, that the Gol 
was worſhipped under this name. Euſtathius in his comment 
on the ſecond Iliad *, in a paſſage quoted by Barnes, corre» 
ſponds i in the ſame account of this conſecrated column in ho- 
nour of the veſtibulary Apollo. Thus Horace invokes him 
in his Carmen Seculare, as Levis Aguieu *. Pauſanias men- 
tions no leſs than five ſtatues of this God in the territories of 
Arcadia *, and one at Argos ; and he obſerves * that what 


* Agam. v. 1090. ep. v. 870. 3 V. 634. v. 12, 
* LV. . 3. & 53. 2 L. V. e. 15. 
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the Athenians termed corong;, narrow paſſages, FIR "TL 
called &yua;, Macrobius * e that all anne 
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verſe 188. Odile mgoruren, | 
ey 187. Of both her Children, 


Bf AS this paſſage is among the moſt difficult i in u Euripides 
and according to my opinion has never yet been explained, 
I flatter myfelf, that the Reader will indulge me with & little 
time in the inveſtigation of it. Before I deliver my own in- 
| terpretation, I am obliged to diſcuſs thoſe opinions, which 
former Commentators have already entertained of it. Barnes 
' underſtands theſe two words, as alluding to the two eyes of 
the Chorus, contemplating the objects before them; but this 
conſtruction is extremely forced and proſaick z and he ima- 
gines, that the altars of Apollo and Bacchus now preſented 
themſelves to theſe Athenian Women ; this ſuppoſition 'is 
founded on conjecture alone, without any authority to con- 


- firm it. Brodæus refers this expreſſion to two figures of 


Apollo and Diana; and theſe, according to Heath, were 
painted on the walls: This idea is far more probable than 
that of Barnes; but it alſo reſts on vague ſurmiſe without 
any hiſtorical teſtimony to ſupport it; for they have not 
men, that there were ſuch particular ſtatues or pictures in 
-— > arch of the Delphick Temple. _— a Fee 


9 Saturn, I. I. c. 9. | - 
aum er 
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$ number of ſtatues within the ci or ſacred encloſure” of - - 
A Delphi, Pauſanias enumerates ſome: of Apollo and Diana _ 

but theſe could not be the objects, to which the Chorus now = 
alludes in their preſent ſtate of vicinity to the Grand Edifices _ 
This Antiquary alſo ſpeaks of ſeveral Images of Divinities, 
ſuch as Diana, Latona, Apollo, the Muſes, the ſetting Sun, 


on the 


Dionuſus, and his Thyades, repreſented s aero **, 
2 | $5 eagles 


\ 


L. 10. e. tg. In order to aſcertain the preciſe meaning of d re the * 
| eagles, I am obliged to have recourſe to the defluition of Grammarians, and 
the eſtabliſhed uſage of the word in thoſe Authors, who have adopted it, 
Heſychius defines” dds, a little wave projecting on the top of a buildi 
? (vox gas & yiioow) : Suidas aſſerts, that the of temples were 
Y nated wings or” eagles; thus, he adds, it occurs in Ari ſtophanes, we will 
raiſe the houſe quite to the eagle,” (Suidas vox Aida & Ariſt. Aves, 
v. 1110.) The Scholiaſt on this line of the Conuck Poet gives a ſimilar defi= 
L nition/of it, and cites the Agamemnon of Ion. There is alſo another ex- 
; plication of the word by Galen on Hippocrates, © the triangular extenfion of 
the roof in its elevation;*” This is cited by Stephens in his Lexicon on 
4 \ the word &irwua; and on the authority of Euſtathius he affigns the reaſon 
of the ex n, becauſe it repreſented the form of a flying eagle; there 
| fore the tame eminences or piunacles were called wings :” And he alſo de- 
fines the eagles of buildings, a part on the roof,” (Appendix ad Theſ. Gre. 
Lin. vox. aeg & &irupa.) Now for authorities in ſupport of this term; I 
find in Pindar, | 1 
o. ele Caomna., (Olym. Od. 13. v. 30O.))))))))) 
The Scholiaſt here expreſsly refers the alluſion to the eagle placed on the 
temples, 8 id v dig ribiH, ue; and we may collect from the ode, that this 
ornament was of Corinthian invention: Pauſanias will alſo in other paſſages, 
where the ſame word occurs, ſerve to illuſtrate his own meaning: In one 
place he tells us, that on the pillars of monuments there was an addition, 
correſponding to the eagles on temples (I. 7. c. 7. p. 120.) In another, 
ſpeaking ot a temple of Minerva, he obſerves, that the Statues of Hercules 
and Vi ſtood on the eagles at the extremities, (I. 2. c. 11. p. 137.) | 
And in another, deſcribing the Olympick temple ar Elis, he aſſerts, that its 
altitude to the eagle is 68 feet, (I. v. c. 10. p. 398.) The Romans adoptet 
this term of architecture from the Græcians, and annexed a — f 
Gel 2 
contraſts the 


idea to their aquila: Thus Tacitus applies it to the Capitol, Mox 
faltigzum aquilz, (Hiſt, 1. 3. c. 71.) And Martial expreſs | 
eagle of Jupiter on the ſummit of the Theatre with the ſmaller bird of the ſame 

ſpecies on the houſe of a private Citizen, | 203 a5 wank 
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eagles of the Temple: Epdave is wy veſenentes below; that 
this expreſſion in architecture alludes to fome ornament on or 
near the ſummit of a building; and conſequently, as the eyes 


of the admiring Chorus were andoubtedly directed to two 


_ grand diſtinguiſhing objefts, arreſting their attention in or 
Jen he Portico of the mugnicate fracture 'facred- to 


Apollo, two detached figutes from ſeveral others on the 
glevated eagle could not in my apprehenſion be now ſelected 
by them; but on this authority the Engliſh Tranſlator has 
grounded the propriety of his verſion, The Oxford Editor 
of Euripides, lately publiſhed, underſtands theſe two words, 
as referring to two fronts of the ſame Delphick Templo; and 
for an authority of the word Tgorwno, applied in this ſenſe 
to architecture, he cites the mgp29 ro T1Aczvys; of Pindar: If we 


turn to the paſſage *', we ſhall diſcover that the Lyrick Poet 
there compares, under an allegory, his Ode to a magnificent 


the e he adds, that a ſplendid front i 
This reſpectable teſtimony of the uſe of the 
— to eſtabliſh the boys and the return the ſen- 


tinus ridebis 


717 W 
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que 
Nhe parva tui domus — 
| _ Carla eſt aquilæ minore penn. 

(L. 10. ep. 19. v. 11 9 
n for an article in the 
thus explaids itz © Aigle (en Architecture) Ceſt la repreſenta- 
tion de cet oiſtau, qui ſervoit anciennement d'attribut aux ebapiteaux, com- 
we a lionique de 'egliſe des P. P. Barnabites de Paris,” The reader will par- 
don the autaber of citations, in order to fix the true idea of this ancient ex- 
= ſince the Commentator in this patſage has the misfortune IE 

the Englich Tranſlator, | 


on. Od. 6. v.5. 
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i this be derived from thoſe, who have expreſily treated the 
ſame ſubject, the evidence becomes impreſſed with an adds. 
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and the altars, appears more naturally to allude to the at⸗ 


fore object to this aceeptation of the phraſe, propoſed by 
Dr, Muſgrave; but I cannot admit his conſtruction, becauſe 
it appears from the whole ſeene, that the Chorus was near 
enough to the grand front of the Delphick Temple ta diſcern 
the objects, then repreſemed in the Portico; and conſequent» 
ly, as their eye was then fituated, two different fronts of the 


| fame edifice could not preſent themſelves to their contempla- 


tion. I proceed therefore to offer the following explication. 
There is no authority, fo reſpectable in the illuſtration of 
Ancient Authors, as the teſtimony of their Contemporaries z 


tional ſanction: Hence it follows, that Æſchylus, Sophocles, = 
and Euripides are certainly the ableſt Commentators recipro- 
cally of each other: Now the Eumenides of Æſchylus open 


with the ſame ſcenery, as the Ion of Euripides; and bott 


preſent the veſtibule of the Delphick Temple: The Pythian 


Prieſteſs in the former, after having ſolemnly addreſſed the 


Prophetick Powers, who had there preſided, invokes Apollo 
bimſelf, as the object of her adoration, and ang 
adds, 


1 Ngo N * _ nn cu 


Nor leſs Pronzan Pallas a 
re ia £46008 
(Porter, Ach. wh 5 p. 229.) 
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Hence we collect, that at Delphi there was either e 
or ſtatue of Minerva Pronæa; which expreſſion implies the 


 _ | velfibblary Goddefs, or the Goddeſs before the temple: The 


Scholiaſt,, confirming this idea, cites a correſponding line 
from Callimachus, which proves, that the Delphiags erected 
ae or ſtatue in honour of Minerva Wee 


X Haba, Aae. 555 o& Dyvoi]o Thorn 


The facred encloſure of this Goddeſs at Delphi 5 he 
ſame appellation'is alſo mentioned by Heſychius ; which is 
rather in favour of a temple inſtead of a ſtatue :/ but the 
Author of another Lexicon, the Erymologicum.**, alludes. to 
a ſtatue of Minerva Pronæa at Delphi: Having therefore 
eſtabliſhed this hiſtorical fact on the baſis of ſuch reſpectable 
authority, I proceed to apply the inference ; The Chorus of | 
theſe Athenian Women, having their minds naturally im- 
preſſed with the magnificence of their native Athens, and 
particularly with the celebrated temple. of their tutelary 
Deity, the Parthenion of Minerva, are aſtoniſhed on their 
arrival at Delphi with the ſuperb edifice of Apollo, and with 
the correſponding ſhrine of their own favourite Deity ; or 
with the reſpective ſtatues of Apollo and Minerva. It ap- 
pears from Pauſanias , that there was a ſtatue of the Py- 
thian Apollo at Athens; he alſo mentions, that behind the 
Parthenion there ſtood a ſtatue of Minerva, made of ivory 
and gold, and juſt behind it an Apollo of braſs by the fa- 
mous Phidias: The ſame Author alſo enumerates among the 
ſtatues at Delphi ke one of Apollo near Minerva; and im 


12 Bietet "Ama; haves ty Ar\Poies 

- 33 Ilporaia Abra, ayaAucdlog dre. | 

* L. 1. e. 24. 5. 57 & 58. 15 L. 10. c. 18. p. 840. ; 
mediately 
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mediately after he mentions an image of Hercules in braſs, 
with the Hydra: It is remarkable, that this is the 
next object ſpecified in the following lines of Euripides: 
— therefore the Chorus compares either the temples or the 
ſtatues by the expreſſion of dd αννν H); Which literally - 
implies either the two fronts or the two faces: If the former, 


the alluſion refers to the architecture of the Delphick tem- 


ple of Apollo, and the Delphick ſhrine of Minerva Pronæa; 
if the latter, then any of the two correſponding ſtatues 
of theſe Divinities, juſt mentioned, are the two objects which 
now engage their attention: In both caſes the compariſon is 


derived from their ſudden recollection of the loeal beauties of 


their native Athens, contraſted with thoſe of Delphi now 
before their eyes: Such is my interpretation of this: difficult 
paſſage, which the local knowledge both of Athens and Del- 
phi could alone unravel. It would here be my inclination to 
. conclude my remarks on this ſubject; but to remove any fu- 
ture objection of Criticiſm againſt- this conſtruction, I feel 
myſelf under the neceſſity to annex the ſubſequent obſerva- 

tions. The very derivation of the word II Pronea, im- 
plying the Goddeſs before the ſhrine, aſcertains the preciſe 
ſituation of rhis temple, or ſtatue of Minerva at Delphi, as 
immediately before, or oppoſite to the temple of Apollo: 
But there was alſo at Delphi another temple of the ſame 
Goddeſs Minerva, adored under a title, extremely fimilar in 
ſound, but very different in ſignification; I mean that of 
Tleovoier, Proncea, the Goddeſs of Providence: Since this cir- 


cumſtance has occaſioned a confuſion among the moſt eminent 


Criticks for many centuries, perhaps unparalleled in any 
other inſtance, leſt any error, ariſing from "_ ſhould 


G | - hereafter 
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hereafter be produced to affect my interpretation, it becomes 
eſſential to collect the whole evidence together. We read 
in Herodotus **, that when the Barbarians under Xerxes, who 
was marching to deſtroy the temple of Delphi, advanced to 
the ſhrine of Minerva IIcocimg, Proncea, the Goddeſs of Pro- 
vidence, thunder fell from heaven, and aeclamations were 
heard from the ſhrine of the Pronœan Goddeſs. The original 
expreſſion of IIeove, correſponding to my tranflation, was 
erroneouſly rendered into Latin by Laurentius Valla in the 
fifteenth century, as the Veſtibulary Goddeſs : But this errot 
is ſtill more remote, for Harpocration aſſerts, that Herodotus 
in his eighth book calls Minerva TIporins Pronæa: and he 
defines the word TTewoiz as the Minerva at Delphi, ſo denomi- 
nated from her fituation before the temple, or from her 
foreſight at the parturition of Latoha : The former part of 
this derivation is evidently abſurd ; for that muſt apply to 
 Tipornic, Pronæa; and the latter only to ef, Proncea z 
face Minerva could never be called the Goddeſs of Provi- 
dence from ſtanding before the temple. The chief ſubſtance 
of the article in Harpocration is copied by Suidas **, and in- 
ſerted into two paragraphs, retaining the ſame abſurdity in- 


15 L. 8. c. 37 & 39. | Þ 

77 Ubi Barbari properantes pervenere ad phanum Minervze, quod eſt ante 
templum, (Herod, l. 8. ed. 1494. Ven. p.112.) I call it an error in Lau- 
rentius Valla, becauſe his Tranſlation departs from the Greek text; and in 
Harpocrayon (vox IIgovia) becauſe he cites it erroneouſly : But in the edi- 
tion of Herodotus by Gronovius in 1716, it is printed Thoda, (I. 8. c. 37. 
LY 1.) and in the edition of Weſſelingius Ilgernins and Heovaing, (l. S. p. 636.) 
This Editor, and allo Gronovius, has again inſerted the word in the firſt 
book of Herodotus; where, according co their readings, a large ſhield is ſul- 
peuded in the temple of Minerva Pronza at Delphi, t» % Ilovning The i, A- 
Hoe, (p. 47. and p. 39.) Bot this paſiage, as printed in the edition of Gale, 
,only alludes to the Veſtibule of Delphi, without any ſpecification of the titic 
of the Divinity, i, Jr nie T0724 34 ArkPoion (l. 1. c. 97. p. 39.) 

2 3: V OX Hęovoic. * 
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herent in the definition ; but with this variation, that Heros 


written eim: Harpocration alſo obſerves, that other Hiſ- 
torians, as well as Stapbylus in his work regarding the 
Foliabs, had written concerning the veſtibulary Goddeſs 
Heamin and he cites Æſchines in his oration againſt Cteſi- 
phon, as an authority for the Goddeſs of Providence Teas 
It is true, that the paſſage is thus to be found, as printed in 
Eſchines : And Stanley is certainly miſtaken, when he ima - 
gines, in his note on the line of Æſchylus, before cited from 
the Eumenides, that, «inſtead of Tleoriz in this paſlage of 
Eſchines, we ought to read TIgowia : Becauſe Demoſthenes 
expreſsly informs us, that in all cities there are altars and 
temples of all the Gods, and among them that of Minerva 
Tlpwoicz, the Goddeſs of Providence, as a great and excellent 
Deity; that near Apollo at Delphi there is a moſt beautiful 
and ſpacious temple of her, as you enter eig 79 4:02 into the 
temple; but, coutinues he, there is no temple of the Goddeſs 
Impudence, Arp, which, as put in oppoſition to IIgoroic, 
eſtabliſhes the genuine reading of that word in this paſſage, 
and as we may fairly infer in that alſo of Æſchines. Hence 
it appears, that at Delphi Minerva had her temple, as adored 
under the title of IIgoviz Pronœa; but it has already been 
ſhewn, that ſhe had alſo one under her other title of Ipœala 
Pronza :/\ conſequently there were two diſtin ſhrines in 
honout of this Goddeſs ; and the ſcite of the former accord- 
ing to Demoſthenes was at the entry of the Delphick Tem- 


0 It ought to be [Tporoiiny. . Taylor, vol. I. p. 406. 
21 Taps Ty AvTiAran ir Afr; E) #4} jiyireg veg et bog tei tis T8 
irgiy, (Orat. cont. Ariſt. 1. ed. Taylor, vol. 2. p. 476.) 
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ple: But Dr. Taylor in his note on this EN AY after having 
cited Herodotus erroneouſly, as having written IIgoalug in- 
ſtead of TIporoirys, concludes, that the Minerva at Delphi was 
the Veſtibulary Goddeſs, and not the Goddeſs of Providence; 
yet at the ſame time he admits, that this ſuppoſition is irre- 
concileable with the ſpirit and contraſt of the text in Demoſ- 
thenes ; and confounded with the weight of teſtimony he 
loſes his patience and his candour : © Quid igitur dicemus ? 
An erravit Simius ille Demoſthenis, antiquitatis vere ignarus 
& vocabulorum ſimilitudine deceptus cum hæc ſcriberet? 
Inud quidem afferere non audeo, cum paria ferè habeat 
Eſchines de corona & probe ſciam multa in vetuſtis Scrip- 
toribus reperiri poſſe ſimili 4uÞ/Goalz quaſi ad ludibrium poſ- 
terorum referta; ſtatuant ergo de hic re, qui me otio & 
eruditione ſuperant **.” Without pretending to any degree 
of erudition, approaching to that of this eminent Scholar, 
I will embrace his advice of affording a little more leiſure in 
the inveſtigation of this ſubject, which has never yet been 
explained, though it has exerciſed the pen of many accom- 
pliſned Criticks. Beſides the authorities already cited, Dio- 
dorus Siculus in a paſſage of the ſame hiſtory, correſpond- 
ing with that of Herodotus, mentions Minerva the Goddeſs 
of Providence at Delphi according to the original reading of 
Tipories ; but his laſt Editor Weſſelingius has ſubſtituted 
Iporcrlerg into the text on the ſuppoſition of Meurſius : This 
Critick in his Lectiones Atticæ has a chapter on this ſub- 
| Jef; and he there erroneouſly decides, that the Minerva at 
Delphi was Pronza, or r the Veltibulary Goddeſs only, and 


22 Vol II. p. 417. 2: L. 11. Sc. 14. p. 475. 
24 L. 2. c. 17. Theſaur. Antiquit. Græcor. ed. Gronov. vol. v. p. 1820. 
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vo, TIgoyoia;, (Reip. Geren. Præcep. ed. Xylan. vol. 2. p. 825. 
2 Cited in Meurſius, De Reg. Lac. c. 5. 
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tat che other Minerva Proncea, or the Goddeſs of Provi- 


dence, was worſhipped at Athens: He therefore corrects 
Diodorus Siculus and Pauſanias in order to correſpond with 
this idea; and is not conſcious of the decifive evidenge which 
flows'from Demoſthenes in oppoſition to this opinion, I ſhall 


| defer the conſideration of the teſtimony of Pauſanias, till I 


bave mentioned other authorities ſtill remaining, which eſtab- 
liſh the ſeparate exiſtence of Minerva Goddeſs of Providence 
at Delphi. Plutarch ** ſpeaks of ſome Suppliants) who were 
ain in the temple of this Minerva Proncea ; and Euſta- 
thius **, in his comment on the third Odyfley, informs us, 
that according to the*hiſtory of Demetrius Phalereus Mene- 
laus dedicated the necklace of Helen to Minerva Proncea at 
Delphi: This Goddeſs js defined by Phurnutus *”, as the in- 
telligence of Jove, ſynonymous with his Providence, and he 


adds, that temples are erected in honour of her. I come 


now to Pauſanias, who ſpeaking of four temples at the en- 


trance of the city of Delphi mentions that of Minerva 
Pronœa, Goddeſs of Providence, as one of them: But ac- 


cording to his account the facred encloſure of the Delphick 
Temple of Apollo was on the higheſt part of the City, 
Here too the original reading of TIpevoiczs has been altered 
into that of TIpowizs the Veſtibulary Goddeſs, not only by 
Meurſius, but alſo by Spanheim ** in his comment on Calli- 


machus, and by Stanley in his note on the Eumenides ** of 


#7 De Nat. Deor. c. 20. ed. Gale, p. 184. 

3 Roni & ris Tm 16-6 74 5 J. *Abna; xaxtilas Ilporoiceg, (I. 8. 
c. 8. p. 816.) 

"0 5 lrg; Trgioonog T3 Arν̃og Grelatu T5 dg, ifs, (Id. p. 818.) 

3? In Lav. Pall. v. 121. tom. 2. p. 701. ed. Erneſt, 


. 21. 
G 3 | ZAſchylug 
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Aſchylus: But this conjecture appears without foundation in 
my opinion for the following reaſons; becauſe the ſame word 
thrice occurs in Pauſanias in the ſpace of a page, and without 
any variation of a different reading; and yet he appears to 
be informed of the diſtinction of the two words, as he ſpeaks 
in another place of two ſtatues of Mercury and Minerva 
TIzores: **, Veſtibulary Deities done by Scopas near Thebes; 
becanſe it already appears, that the Goddeſs was adored 
under both the diſtin# names of Pronza, and Pronca at 
Delphi; and it ſeems abſurd, that if the ſcite of this temple 
was at a couſiderable diſtance from the Delphick temple, it 
could have been that of the Veſtibulary Goddeſs, which ex- 
pteſſion fixes the ſituation, as immediately before the grand 
edifice. The reader will now diſcover the propriety and ne- 
ceſſity of entering into this elaborate detail, left the paſſage 
of Pauſanias, thus corrected by theſe eminent Criticks, ſnould 
have been produced againſt my interpretation; Whereas the 
whole eyidence, reſulting from the above inveſtigation, con- 
firms it, and the truth derived may be conciſely ſtated as 
follows. Aſchylus, Callimachus, Heſychius, and the Author 
of the Etymologicum, prove a Minerva Pronæa, or Veſti- 
bulary Goddeſs at Delphi; Herodotus, Demoſthenes, 
Eſchiges, Diodorus Siculus, Pauſanias, prove a Minerva 
Pronca, or a Goddeſs of Providence at Delphi: But 
the ſcite of the temple, belonging to the latter, is diffe- 
'rently deſcribed by Demoſthenes and Pauſanias; ſince the 
former repreſents it at the very entrances. of the Delphick 
Temple o of Apollo but the latter at the entrance of the city 


# Lug. e 10. p. 730, 
| | of 


* 


of Delphi. If we R in this 3 the denon of 
Demoſthenes, and the expreſſion of 3;6yuwy Twownwy here al- 


ludes to objects of architecture, then as two different temples 
could not both be oppoſite to the grand edifice, inſtead of the 
temple of Minerva Pronæa, the Veſtibulary Goddeſs, we 
muſt admit that of Minerva Proncea the Goddeſs of Provi- 


dence to be now in the contemplation of the Chorus: But if 
in preference we accede to the authority of Pauſanias, then 
the temple of the Goddeſs of Providence could not from its 


ſituation now engage the attention of the Athenian Women; 


and therefore the temple or ſtatue of the Veſtibulary Goddeis 


vill be the immediate object, arreſting their admiration. . 


Hence I flatter myſelf it will appear, that not only the pre 


ſent paſſage in Euripides is unravelled, but all thoſe eminent 
Authors, whoſe works have in this inſtance been corrected by 


the ableſt Criticks, are fortunately reſcued from the neceſ- 
ſity of emendation. 


No X. 
Verſe 192. O Alg Tai; 
188. The Son of Jove. 


THE figures of Hercules and his Charioteer Iolaus, in 
the attitude of deſtroying the Lernzan Hydra, are here re- 
preſented in ſtatuary, or painted on the walls of the Delphick 


Temple: And afterwards in this Play * Hercules i is exprelsly | 


1 V. 1144. 
G 4 ſaid 


88 10 N. 3 
ſaid to have made an ch or offering at the Delphick 1 
"ſhrine after his conqueſt over the Amazons: The labours of 1 
this celebrated Hero are alſo deſcribed in another part of the 4 
Ion , as embroidered in the Delphick Tapeſtry." In all theſe 0 
eircumſtances it will appear from the following diſcuſſion, that 5 
Euripides is guilty of an anachroniſm: To prove this aſſer- | 
tion, I muſt calculate the preciſe #ra of Chronology, at 
which the period of the Drama may be fixed by the ſtandard 
of the beſt evidence. According to the Arundelian * Marbles 
Erechtheus the ſixth King of Athens, Father of Creuſa and 
Grandfather of Ton, followed Pandion in the Kingdom of 
4 Attica 1423 years antecedent to the birth of CuRISsTNH; and 
he was ſucceeded by Cecrops the Second, who is there ſaid 
to reign 1373 years prior to the ſame period; ſo that the 
reign of Erechtheus is made to confiſt of the very extended 
term of fifty years. We ſhall find in the ſequel of the 
| | Play 


2 V. 1162. 

3 Theſe valuable monuments of Antiquity were brought from Conſtanti- 
nople by Thomas Earl of Arundel in the year 1627, firſt publiſhed by Selden 
in 1628, then by Prideaux in 1676, after they had been preſented to the 

Univerſity of Oxford by Henry Howard then Earl of Norwich: This edition 
of them was more correctly reprinted by Maittajre in 1732: To the comment 
on the firit Marble is here annexed a Canon Chronicus ad Epochas Mar- 
moreas maximam partem ad mentem ſohannis Seldeni, (p. 443.) This is 
alſo inſerted in a New Chronological Synopſis of Squire, annexed to his 
Eſſay on the Ancient Greek Chronology, printed at Cambridge in 1741: 
Hence 1 have deduced the dates, which are here mentioned, Theſe Arun- 
delian Marbles have been again publiſhed in 1763 at Oxford with ſtill greater 
- accuracy in the Marmora Oxonienſia by Chandler; where the Reader, by 
adding 264 years in order to ſupply the term till the Chriſtian æra to the 
reſpective number of years, oppoſire to the reſpective periods there inſerted, 
will be fauitfied of he accua.y of their correſpondence to theſe calcu- 
lations. | RE ON 
"+4 It is remarkable, that four ſucceſſive Kings of Attica are ſuppoſed to 
ave reigned collectively 180 years, Enciibonius 50. Pandion I. 30. 
eden 50. and Cecrops II. 40. (See Mcurs De Reg. Ach. I. 3. c. 1 4 
f n a 1 
| my 
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CE: How - 89 
Play an expreſs aſſertion, that Erechtheus. was now dead: 
conſequentiy we may fairly begin our calculation from the 
acceſſion of his Succeſſor to the throne of Athens, 139g 


years preceding the Chriſtian æra; for Creuſa may be ſup- 
poſed in Euripides to have undertaken this Journey to Delphi 
about that time: If therefore we add to the above number of 


years 1373 (A. C.) the time elapſed ſince the birth of Cyrisr 
1780 years, we ſhall then arrive at the fair point of Chro- 


nology of the Play, which will amount to 3153 years eſti- 
mated to the preſent period. But I ſhall prove in the 


Alceſtis*, where Hercules is one of the principal Charac- 
ters of that Play, that its æra of Chronology is only removed 
2965 years from the current year of this century, conſe- 


quently it follows the Ion by che difference of 188 years: 


Yet here is Hercules ſuppoſed by the Poet to have accom- 
pliſhed his labours, therefore probably dead, though in the 
Alceſtis alive : And indeed it is generally allowed, that this 


renowned Hero of Grzce only flouriſhed one generation prior 
to the memorable expedition of the Greeks againſt Troy, 


which in the Arundelian Marbles is 1218 years before 
Cun1sT : This will correſpond with Homer ', who mentions 
in his catalogue of ſhips Tlepolemus the Son of Hercules 
among the Grecian Leaders: But Mneſtheus, who com- 
manded the forces of Attica againſt Troy, was the eleventh 
King of Athens ſo that four entire reigns had elapſed, and 
a fifth was running between him and Erechtheus : While ac- 


And yet this very extended term bas been exceeded by the reigns of the four 
lait Kings gf France, Henry IV. Louis XIII. XIV. and XV. for from the 
acceffion of Henry IV, in 1589, to the death of Louis XV, in 1774, there 


nas a term of 185 yea's, 


V. 282, s des my Note on V. 6. 7 II. 2. v. 658. 
| cording 


90 ' I: O N. 
cording to Euſebius *, en Mok ei ett ee de 


at Thebes was only 80 years, prior to his calculation of the 
capture of Troy; and you muſt allow this hero a certain time 


anachroniſm therefore in Euripides of more than a whole 
century. The comparative chronology between the Ion and 
the Bacehæ may be ſeen in my note on (V. 2.) of the latter, 
where 1 ſhall prove, that the æra of that play is removed 

3259 years from the preſent period; conſequently it precedes 
this of the Ton by the difference of 106 yay but the Ion 
procedes the Alccſtis by 188 years. 
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Ne XI. 


Verſe 1 195» Nad, gba. 
192. That ſnatches from the fire the blazing brand. 


HE RE Barnes obſerves, that the Hydra 1 no where elſe 
repreſented with wings: It muſt be allowed, that there is 
truth in this obſervation; for I know of no inſtance, except 
one, which I ſhall preſently mention from Milton, where 
wings are aſſigned to this fabulous monſter : Its moſt com- 
mon repreſentation is that of a prodigious ſnake : Thus 
Palæphatus * expreſsly calls it Aras 3Þ15: And Virgil * and 
Ovid? both deſcribe it as a * Our Poet in his Her- 


„ "Nom: Euſeb. $26. 


De Incted. Hiſt. c. 39. ed. Gale, p. 49. 
2 Lernzus turba capitum cercumſtetit anguis. 
TI En. 8. v. 30. 
3 Quaque redundabat fæcundo vulnere ſerpens. | 
- Epiſt. 9. v. 95. 
Pars quota Lernzz ſerpens eris unus Echiduz ? 
Met. I. 9. v. 69. 


cules 


for the execution of his illuſtrious exploits. There is a clear 


W r op a ame i 
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cules Furens beſtows the epithet of toy upon it, as inha - 
biting the marſhes. An engraving of Hercules, killing a 
ſnake with many heads, correſponding to this idea, may be 
ſeen in Drakenborch's edition of Silius Icalicus *; another in 
Montfaucon ©; two others in Spanheim ? upon coins; and 
another in the Polymetis of Spence *: This Author obſerves, 
« that the old Artiſts differ, in their manner of repreſenting 
the Hydra: ſometimes it is a ſerpent branched out into ſeve- 
ral other ſerpents; and ſometimes a human head, deſcending 
leſs and leſs in ſerpentine folds, and with ſerpents upon it 
inſtead of hair: The Poets ſeem to ſpeak of both, though 
they have perhaps betn generally underſtood only of the 
former. He might alſo have added that at other times the 
Ancients repreſented it, as a terrible beaſt: Thus Virgil 


paints it, 


| Bellua Lernæ 
 Horrenddm ſtridens. $4 
En. I. 6. v. 287. 


And Pauſanias informs us, that he imagines it to have 
been a beaſt : Euripides in his Hercules Furens twice ** calls 
it a dog. But, whatever was its poetical form, it is gene- 
rally deſcribed to have been deſtroyed by fire, either by 
Hercules himſelf, or by the aſſiſtance of his auxiliary Com- 
panion and Charioteer ** Iolaus : Hence the propriety of the 
epithet TvglpAzx/oy here applied, which correſponds with the 
deſcription of our Author in another of his plays, where he 


4V. 5 L. 2. p. 76. Antiq. Expl. tom. I. pl. 1 
7 De vreft, & uſa Namo Diſſert. 3. p. 233. Pl. 18 - of 
9 Dial. g. p. 118. 10 Corint. |. 2. c. 37. p. 199. 
iy; 420 & 127 4+ 10 Ilaęagarng, as called in the Heraclidæ, 

v. 0 & 126. 13 HM (Hef. Scut, Her. v. 77. 


uſes 
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"uſes the term ten haue to imply chat Hereules quelled the 
__ by flames. In the ſame manner Seni 


Quid ters Lerne monſtra, numeroſum malum, 
Non igne demum vicit? (Her. Fur. v. 242.) 


| Inſtead therefore of 7/2», winged, Barnes propoſes to read 

god a torch ; and then Iolaus in this Delphick Temple will 
be here repreſented in the pictureſque attitude of lifting this 
burning torch : The alteration is certainly ingenious ; nor is 
the objection to it of the Italian Tranſlator Carmeli well found- 
ed, that the epithet Tve/pAx/or from its paſſive ſignification * 
cannot be applied to xu : for why cannot the torch be 
faid to be burnt with fire without ſuppoſing it entirely con- 
ſumed? There is no abſolute neceſſity however for any 
amendment, fince, as the Hydra was ſo much the creature 
of poetical imagination, 


Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire, | 
Milton, Par. Loſt, b. 2. v. 628, 


Euripides may be indulged with deſcribing its wings; and 
it is remarkable, that Milton ſeems in the following lines to 
have aſſigned wings to the Hydra, perhaps on the authority 
| of _ very paſſage i in Euripides, 
Though new Rebellions raiſe 
Their Hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 

Hier broken league to imp their ſerpent wings. 

(Sonnet. 15. v. 8. ed. Newton **, vol. III. p. 525.) 


14 Her. Fur. v. 421. 
25 Ja the printed copies (ſays the Editor in his note) it is, 


To imp her ſerpent wings, 


but ſerpent wings reter to the ſaine as Hydra heads. 
Yet 


the 


printed text. „ L. . 


_ Yet notwithſtanding this authority I am inclined to admit 
the propriety of an alteration in this paſſage, according to to 
idea of Barnes, for this reaſon; becauſe Hercules in the 
preceding lines has already deſtroyed the Hydra; therefore 

a new poetical image will be here introduced by this uplifted 
torch of Iolaus. Since this amendment of our Engliſh Editor, 
a learned Foreigner, Pierſon, in his Liber ** Veriſimilium, has 
purſued this idea; and has not only ſuggeſted other objecs 
jections to the preſent reading; but has alſo offered -a very 
fortunate conjecture of his own: Inſtead of 77]avy he propoſes 
to read by the omiſſiop of a ſingle letter, wavy *', which he 
proves on the authority of a fragment of Euripides, pre- 
ſerved in Julius Pollux **, and alſo from Euſtathius **: He 
likewiſe produces a paſſage from Quintus Calaber, where 


Hercules and Iolaus are both repreſented : the former, as - 


cutting off the head of the Hydra, the latter, as burning it, - 


O de xe dig 
Ache (L. 6. v. 211.) 


He alſo cites another authority from Nonnus, where Iolaus 
is deſcribed as raifing the torch, 1 


Ah PEGS (Dion. I, 25. P- 632. ed. Wech) 


T 


* This book, rinted at Leyden in 1752, was written by the Author at 
an early period of life, for he died before he had completed 30 years: The 


formance bas great merit; but one is aſtoniſhed to find at the opening af 


i ſo unjuſt a character of Joſhua Barnes, Ipſe Barneſius, homo 2 


Greæcè doctus, Euripidi non minus, quam Homero edendo, ſi quis ali 


impar fuit: Quod latius demonſtrarem, niſi cam viris eruditifimis hac in 


parte mihi conveniret; inter quos dudum conſtat Barnefius in Tragediis 

pauca, in fragmentis nihil præſtitiſſe, imo illa laceräſſe, ſecũſſe, uſſiſſe : Certs 

indigna eſt hæc editio laude, quam re minimè explorati arbitri parum idonei 

larga manu in eam contulerunt, "'& A1 „„ 

7 Ver. Lib. p. 3 & 4. Dr. Mulgrave has admitted this emendation into bis 
Kg. 117. I. 4. p. 1199. 


TS Hence 


dee Aud it ig very remarkable, that in another line of this 


„% 0 x. 
Hence if the Reader do not acquieſce in the z7upsvy of Barnes, 
or in the way of Pierſon, I offer, as a conjecture of my own, 


play (as appears from the note of Dr. Muſgrave on V. 1313 

in his edition) the word neg is there erroneouſly ſubſtituted 

in one mannſcript by an obvious miſtake, inſtead of 3zAvig, 

It may alſo be added to the authorities already cited in 

favour of the amendment, that Auſonius, in his account of 

the labours of Hercules particularly mentions the torch, when 
ere of che deſtruction of che Hydra, ; 


Proxima Lerhæam ferro & face contudit "Bly F 
| | Idyl. 19. 


And, Fon Palæphatus explains this ſtory, he ſays, that 
* burnt the towering Hydra. 


No XII. 


| Verſe 21 - aN EY, Oy. | 7 | f 
20g. I ſee my Goddeſs. 


\ 


'EVRIPIDES embraces every opportunity, in compli- 
ment to his Athenian Spectators, of celebrating their favou- 
rite and tutelary Deity Minerva: She is here, and in two 
other paſſages of this play *, repreſented in her character 
of the Giant-ſlayer: Thus ſhe is called by Phurnurtus * 
Tryeilepoiic, and by Lucian T:yw/i/*; A figure of this 


„ be lnered. Hiſt. c. 39. ed. Gale, p. 49. 
V. 997 & 1529. De Nat. Deor, c. 20. ed. Gale, p. 189. 
3 Tom. III. Philop. p 593, ; 
21211 4 | | military 
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at 
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nilitary Goddeſs may be ſeen in the Supplement of Moat- 
faucon to his Antiquite Expliquee. The partieular abet 
againſt whom Minerya is here engaged, is the Giant Ence» 
ladus, as in Horace, e 


Enceladus jaculator OT 
Contra ſonantem Palladis ægida. 


o 80 


Thee ls « noble ſublimity in this ſceve, where the objeft 
before the Delphick temple are deſcribed : The Reader muſt 
therefore be amazed, that the Pere Brumoy, who acknow- 
ledges them, as de vraiès beautes, ſhould add, mais peuterre 
trop ſimples pour le gout preſent *:” I am at a loſs to conceive 
in what the ſuppoſed ſimplicity of Euripides here conſiſts, 
ſince the imagery is richly coloured, the attitudes finely di- 
yerſified, and the drapery very luxuriant : If, as the French 
Critick conjectures, Virgil borrowed from this paſſage the 
hint of his temple at Carthage in the firſt Aneid, or of Dæ- 


dalus at Crete in the fixth, it muſt be confeſſed, that in the 


firſt inſtance he has improved on the original idea; but the 
Roman Poet, as there are no ſtriking features of marked imi- 
tation, is perhaps only indebted to his own ſublime Genius. 
There is a greater reſemblance to Euripides in the deſcription 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon by Silius Italicus; for he 
has there painted the labours of Hercules, and among the 
reſt that of the Hydra, I 


In foribus labor Alcidæ, Lernza reciſis 
Anguibus Hydra jacet. 
i (Pun, L. III. v. 32.) 


4 Tom. I. I. 3. c. 7. pl. 40. fig. 3. 5 Vol. V. p. 99. Ion. 
it. $ ' And 


96 10 N. 


And Claudian-has repreſented the Gian whbin ch . 
1 7 N n 


858 ]juvat infrà tecta Tonantis on 
N Tarpeii pendentes rupe Gigantes. | 
(De Sex, Conf. Hor. Car. 28. v. 45.) 


I FY by no means accede to the ſippoluica of Dr. Muſf- 
grave ©, that Euripides here paints by an anticipation in the 
order of time the Delphick Portico, which was erected by 
the Athenians in the fourth year of the 87th Olympiad; ſince 
this ſuppoſed anticipation in violation of all Chronology and 
Probability would be infinitely too violent, nor would it be 
juſtified by a ſimilar inſtance in this play as he imagines : See 
my Note (on V. 1160) where I have given a different con- 
ſtruction of that paſſage 3 and have ſhewn the abſurdity re- 
a from i it. 


No XIII. 


verſe 216. Bpoyuuog . 
Another earthborn monſter falls beneath 
209. The wand of Bacchus. | 


THE character of Giant-ſlayer belonged alſo to Bacchus, 
as well as to Minerva: Thus he is here repreſented, and 
called TryaiJeatryg in the Anthologia *: To this idea Horace i in 
his ode to him alludes, 
Tu cum parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum ſcanderet impia, 
Rhoecum, &c. Car. I. 2. Od. 19. v. 23. 


6 See his note on V. 221, in his edition. L. . c. 38. ep. 11. 
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We learn from Diodorus Siculus the real hiſtory-of this 
| —— engagement of the Gods and Giants : He informs 


tc that Dionuſus in a rapid paſſage from India to the Me- 
3 met with the whole collected force of the Titans, 
who were paſſing over into Crete againſt Ammon; that Jupi- 
ter had come from Ægypt, as an ally to Ammon, and a great 
war ariſing in the Iſland, the troops of Dionuſus, Minerva, 
and other reputed Gods immediately paſſed over: A battle 
enſuing, the party of Dionuſus was triumphant, and the 


| Titans were vanquiſhed : When Ammon and Dionuſus were 


afterwards tranſlated from their mortal into an immortal 
State, Jupiter, according to tradition, reigned over the whole 
globe, the Titans being extinct, and no other perſon im- 
piouſly preſuming to conteſt the ſovereignty with him.“ L. 3. 
ſec. 72. p. 243. ed. Wm 


Ne XIV. 


Verſe 221. Ov Ceug w Fever. 


223. Strangers, this is not permitted. 


ACCORDING to the idea of Dr. Muſgrave *, this is 
the firſt time where Ion addrefſes the Chorus ; for to this 
moment he has been only a filent auditor of their converſa- 
tion: The Oxford Editor endeavours to. ſupport this opinion 
on the following arguments: Becauſe he imagines, that Ion, 
inſtead of the former appellation of Friend *,” addreſſed to 
the Chorus, would have uſed the expreſſion of © Strangers,” 
a in this line: Becauſe the ſalutation of the Chorus to Ion, 


I See his note (on v. 186.) in his edition. * Vigg,> V. 219. 
H and 


under the engaging expreſſon of Friend? And where is the 


. Imo, | 
- and their queſtion *, if they might interrogate. him, were 
perfectly unneceſſary, if they had already conyerſed. with 
him ;” be therefore ſuppoſes the former part of the dialogue 
in this ſcene to have been held partly by the whole Chorus 
and partly between the two Semichoruſes, and not between 
Ion and the Chorus: He alſo divides the metre differenily, 
into Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Anapæſts; Mr. Tyrwhitt“ 
imagines Ion to have retired from the ſtage into the temple 
juſt before the entry of the Chorus, and to enter again, 
when the Chorus addreſſes him in line, (218): According to 
his idea the Chorus is inſtructed in regard to the objects in 
the Delphick Portico by their Coryphæus, or Leader. I con- 
feſs, that I cannot correſpond with theſe innovations. The 
firſt objection of the Oxford Editor appears to me too re- 


fined, for why ſhould not lon addreſs the Female Chorus 


impropriety that the Chorus ſhould aſk permiſſion, before 
they demanded a queſtion of that nice delicacy which involved 
the truth or falſehood of the report, that the temple of 
Delphi was the central ſpot of the earth? This was an in- 
tereſt ing and important fact, as I ſhall ſhew in my next note: 
but the ſubject of the figures in the Portico was an object of 
publick notoriety, and open to every enquiry : It ſeems alſo 
improper to ſuppoſe, that the Coryphæus, or Semichorus, 
equally ſtrangers with the other Semichorus at Delphi, ſhould 
be endowed with ſuch ſuperior knowledge, and local infor- 
mation beyond their Female Companions, as to be able to 
unfold all the diſterent ſubjects, which preſented themſelves 


1 v. 220. 5 See the Note of Dr. Muſgrave on v. 245. of his Edition. 
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to their preſent contemplation. There is alſo an interruption 
in the arrangement of Dr. Muſgrave's metre by Anapeſts in 
the mouth of Ion in the laſt Antiſtrophe, which deſtroys its, - 
uniform correſpondent appearance with the preceding Strophe. 

| | a. 'S 
. 


Ne XV. 


Verſe 224. "Ap dig u ojpaPoracy ya ; 


Whether this Temple's ſcite 
22216. Be the earth's center? 


TH E queſtion, which the Chorus here demands of Ion, 
whether the Delphick Temple contained the central navel of 
the Earth, was of a very delicate nature: The beſt illuſtra- 
tion of it will be the tranſlation of Plutarch in the opening of 
his diſſertation *, „Why the Oracles had ceaſed to give an- 
ſwers :” © There is an old ſtory, that two Eagles * or Swans, 


flying from the oppoſite extremes of the Earth to the center, 


met in that very ſport at Delphi in the place now called the 
navel : In proceſs of time Epimenides the Pheſtian, willing 
to prove the veracity of this fable, conſulted the Deity, and 
reported this obſcure and equivocal anſwer, © There is neither 
© center of the Earth nor Sea; but if there be, it is known 


only to the Gods, and concealed from Mortals*.” Thus 


* Ed. Xylan, vol. II. p. 409. | 
2 See alſo the Scholiaſt on the Oreſtes of our Poet, (v. 331.) who mentions 
this ſtory, and my Preliminary Eſſay on the Ion, (p. 12.) Theſe Eagles 


or Swans (ſays the learned Mr. Bryant) undoubtedly relate to Colonies from 


Egypt and Canaan, (Anal. of Anc. Myth. vol. I. p. 378.) 

3 This anſwer of the God is inaccurately cited by Mr. Bryant in his new 
Syſtem of Ancient Mythology, as the aſſertion of Epimenides inſtead of the 
oracle: * Epimenides long before bad ſaid the ſame,” (Vol. I. p. 241.) 


2 n deſervedly 


0 5 | 

deſervedly the Gods chaſtized this attempt to e weld” 
ſtory by the touch, as one would do an ancient picture; but, 
- continues the Philoſopher, in our time, not Jong before the 
celebration of the Pythian games, during the magiſtracy of 


- - Calliſtratus, two eminent Men met at Delphi, coming from 


the two oppoſite boundaries of the Earth : The one was 
Demetrius the Grammarian, who came from Bretania, in 


order to return home to Tarſus, and the other Cleombrotus 


the Lacedemonian, who had long wandered in Egypt.” This 
latter teſt, in the opinion of the Modern reader, will be al- 
lowed to be no better than the fable of the eagles. Accord- 


ing to Phurnatug *, the reaſon why the temple of Delphi 


was called the du or navel of the Earth, was not on 
account of its central ſituation ; but from the 9uy, or divine 
Voice, being there delivered: And the Scholiaſt on the 
Oreftes of our Poet mentions this derivation: But the 
Author of the Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, in his diſſer- 
tation on the Omphi © or worſhip of high places, ſuppoſes 
chis bill at Delphi to have been derived from Omphi-El, or 
the Oracle of the Sun, which the Greeks transferred into 
their opxag or navel: He cites this line of Euripides, as 
« ayerring ” that it was the preciſe center of the earth :” 
But out Poet. in this paſſage makes the Chorus demand it 
only as a queſtion ; and conſequently it is no affertion, as it 
is printed in his book without the interrogation. 


+ De Nat. Deor. « c. 32. ed. Gale, p. 226. V. 331, 
Vol. I. p. 240. 7 Vol. I. p. 241. 


No XVI. 


N 


Ne XVI. 


{ſt Treue, ends, 
Verſe 226, Ahl & Togybveg. 
Hence with garlands crown'd, 
217. And Gorgons all around. 


I THIS is the immediate reply of Ion to the preceding queſ- 


tion of the Chorus; and I believe it will ſtrike every Reader 
of the Original and Tranſlation, as an anſwer involving 
great obſcurity : The obvious acceptation of the former line, 
which naturally ſuggeſts itſelf at firſt ſight, is whether the 
_ temple of Delphi was in reality the central navel of the earth; 
and with this idea the reply ſcarcely admits of any ſenſe: 
But Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, “ that the queſtion does not re- 
gard the temple itſelf, but a certain white ſtone, which was 


called the navel of the earth, as appears from the teſtimony 


of Pauſanias: This he imagines to have been adorned” with 


garlands as other ſacred things, for the ſake of ſecuring it 


from the multitude ; hence perhaps Sophocles called it 
andy oufÞeNcy, or the navel which ought not to be touched: 
The words of Paufanias * imply, that the navel under Del» 


phi, which was made of White Stone, was afferted by the 


Delphians to be the identical center of the whole earth; and 
he adds, that Pindar *, in one of his odes correſponds with 


this 


T &% d Amfwy xanzuivor udarcyy Aide Twronpirer nuts, xd re tives v iy 
iow Ng Than airol hiyaoi d ArAPot, dal iy Win Twi Lida GucnoySIig I 
inet, (J. 10. c. 16. p. 835. | 

2 The paſſage in Pindar, to which Pauſanias here alludes, is probabl 
loit ; for though that Poet mentions * his works now preſerved the pe 
* 3 10 
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this opinion. The Scholiaſt on Lucian *, who ridicules this diſ- 
covery of the earth's center by the flight of Eagles, alſo 
mentions, © that at Delphi on the pavement of the temple was 
the navel, and this they affirmed the center of the whole 
earth.“ Few Readers, I conceive, would be tempted on this 
evidence to acquieſce in the ingenious conjecture of Dr. Muf- 
grave; as here is no alluſion to the ornaments of chaplets, or 
bother devices; I proceed therefore to eſtabliſh this interpre- 
tation by other hiſtorical teſtimony, in regard to theſe eſſen- 
tial circumſtances : * The fituation of Delphi, ſays Strabo, 
is in the middle of all Græce, which is within and without the 
Iſthmus ; and it has been fuppoſed the center of the whole 
inhabited earth; they therefore called it the navel, inventing 
the fable, which is mentioned by Pindar, that two Eagles 
there met, ſent by Jupiter, one from the Eaſt and the other 
from the Weſt; or, as others report, they were crows. He 
then immediately ſubjoins, there is a certain navel (till ſhewn 
in the temple, adorned with fillets *, and upon it are. two 
images of this fable:“ Here then the exprcſhon of Strabo, 
& fame, or adorned with fillets,” is the counterpart of 
the 55a y 29 of Euripides, or inveſted with garlands: 
For raum is defined by Heſychius *,”* a ſacred chaplet, or- 
nament, or bandage. Thus far I have thrown a clear ray 
of light on a paſſage, never perhaps before underſtood by 
the Modern Reader, and certainly to my knowledge neyer 


five times, there is no marked alluſion to the ſtone : But if it be among his 
remaining Odes, it is in the fourth Pythian, where he calls the Oracle Ilzp 
ptooy ouPany, (v. 131.) | 

3 De Salt. vol. 2. ed. Hemſter, p. 291. 

4 Arixyule: d x gufoanc; Tis, iv Tw yaw Teavwpiy, x in avly as ly au- 
pug 73 uu. (I. 9. p. 643.) 

5 Zripavo, no, 1 d bigots 

| explained. 
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explained. It remains however to conſider the Gorgons, 
whom all the Commentators have paſſed over in profound 
ſilence : It appears from the paſſage of Strabo juſt cited, that 
there were images of the fable on the ſtone repreſenting the 
navel; theſe I apprehend were the two eagles 5; for I cannot 
diſcover how the figures of the Gorgons could ever be the 
emblems of the fable; and confequently they were not the 
images of Strabo; beſides the expreſſion of Euripides here 

. implies © the Gorgons all around, «@:,” which would not 
correſpond with the idea of the repreſentation on the navel, 
er abr: We muſt therefore endeavour to inveſtigate this 
circumſtance ſtill further: Among the ſeveral images within 
the receſs of the Delphick Temple, Pauſanias ? mentions a 
Meduſa fitting on the pavement, and ſupporting with both 
her hands uno] As, the prop of a ſtone: Now Meduſa 
is well known to have been the principal Gorgon ; and is men- 
tioned as ſuch with her two ſiſters by Heſiod * : Virgil em- 
|  Phatically calls her the Gorgon, 


4 


Nimbo effulgens & Gorgone ſæva. 
7 (En. 2. v. 616.) 


8 


That there were golden eagles at Delphi appears from Pindar, who calls 
the Pythia the Aſſeſſor to them, 
| rl 
Ag alma Tag:d-05, (Pyth. OS. 4 44 33-. 

The Scholiaſt there informs us, that theſe were depoſited by Jupiter in the 
facred incloſure of the God, in commemoration of the ſtory concerning the 
eagles : And the Scholiaſt on the Oreſtes of our Author alſo mentions, that 
Iden eagles were depoſited, the emblems of the fabulous eagles, (v. 331.) 
ut theſe I imagine were not the ſame images to which Strabo alludes, 
7 Mido 9. xaleyu7% Tai; xigol apPdligaig rd uToraln ir, vd id pu: vai 
(l. 10. c. 26. p. 864.) ( Theog. v. 276.) See allo Hyginus Fab. p. . 
& Fulg. Mythol. c. 2G. p. 655. ed. Van Staveren. | 


H 4 Ipſam 


Ipſamque in pectore Dive 
Gorgona deſecto vertentem lumina collo. 
(Za. 8. v. 438.) 


The only variation between Euripides and Pauſanias is, that 
the Poet mentions Gorgons in the plural number, but the 
Antiquary ſpeaks of Meduſa alone; nor am J able to ſhew, 


dy any other parallel inſtance of hiſtorical teſtimony with this 


of our Poet, that other Gorgons ſurrounded this Delphick 
ſtone: The ſame Author, Pauſanias “, ſpeaks of the winged 
filters of Meduſa, or theſe Gorgons, as repreſented on the 
curious cheſt of Cypſelus in a temple of Juno within the 
territories of Elis: This circumſtance proves the conſecrated 
quality of ſuch images. We may eaſily admit, that the Me- 
duſa at Delphi was accompanied with her ſiſter Gorgons : or 
that Euripides here indulged himſelf with the poetical li- 
cence of uſing the plural, inſtead of the ſingular number: 
Here then we muſt reſt ſatisfied, having already proved the 
Garlands of the Delphick ſtone, the images upon it, and the 
Meduſa within the ſhrine ſupporting a ſtone. The Reader, 
who is conſcious of the difficulty of tracing hiſtorical anec- 
dotes and local circumſtances, which illuſtrate the deſcrip- 
tions of ancient poetry, will perhaps wonder that we have 
already been fo fortunate in a point of this nice inveſtigation, 
and not rigorouſly expect any additional evidence: I ſhall con- 
elude with remarking, that if the horrible images of Gorgons 
were placed around to avert the unhallowed touch from this 
conſecrated ſtone, no epithet could poſſibly be more adapted 
than the ano ** of Sophocles which the Scholiaſt there ex- 
plains by dp Ngo unapproachable. 


9 L. 8. , „ 70 „ V. „ 
5· 5 Per 423. Oed. Tyr. v. 916 x · 


Noe XVII. 


Verſe 229. Mud. 
221. The receſs. 


THE received acceptation of this word applies to the 
inmoſt receſs of the temple ; which, as Ion here informs the 
Female Chorus, was liable to be viſited at Delphi, after 
certain preliminary ſacrifices : But Dr. Muſgrave * has at- 
tempted to qualify the general ſenſe of this expreſſion for 
the ſame reaſon, that in another note he ſuppoſes a diſtinc» 
tion between xpyc,0.o0 and ; the former according to his 
idea may imply the oracular receſs of the ſhrine, and.the 
latter the whole temple: His object is to reconcile the ex- 
preſs teſtimony of Euripides with that of Plutarch; who 
mentions it as a problem to be ſolved, why no woman was 
ever permitted to advance to the vi or the place, where 
' the Oracle was delivered :” It is therefore from this alone, 
and not from the temple itſelf, that the Oxford Editor ima- 
gines, that Females by the Law of Delphi were prohibited: 
Conſequently the word wwyoy muſt not here imply the reeeſs, 
which would militate againſt that interpretation: But this 
ſuppoſed diſtinction between the words x as the ora- 
cular ſhrine, and dc the whole temple, cannot avail Dr. Muſ- 
grave in this inſtance: becauſe Ion in the ſequel of the play 


In his note on v. 233. of his edition. 2 Onv. 244. of his edition, 
I Kai rd pnJtuig yuan Tpos T0 xe, ela Teo7171%. (E apud Delph. ed. 
Kylan. vol. 2. P- 385.) 


expreſsly 
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expreſsly aſks Creuſa, whether ſhe comes with her huſband, 
or alone, to conſult the x, or oracular ſhrine, 


Tur dude © eg, N u Nen, (V. 299.) 

And Xuthus in another line informs her, that neither him- 
ſelf nor ſhe will return home from the xιν‘ufνν of Apollo ac- 
cording to Trophonius without children: Therefore Euripides 
and Plutarch muſt be admitted to be irreconcileable in regard 
10 this circumſtance. Ido not believe that the policy of Delphi 
ever excluded Viſitants of either ſex from approaching the 


inmoſt receſs; nor can I imagine that our Poet would have 
offended againſt a cuſtom which muſt have been univerſally 


Known, had it been eſtabliſhed in his time: No other hiſtori- 


cal paſfage, except this of Plutarch, I believe can be-pro- 
duced to confirm the ſuppoſed excluſion of Females from the 
oracular receſs of this temple at Delphi: The only inſtance, 
which I ever remember to have read in all Antiquity, and which 
"tends to countenance ſuch a notion, occurs in Silius Italicus, 
who obſerves that Females were to be prohibited from vi- 
fiting the inmoſt receſs of the temple of Hercules at Gades, 


Tum, quis fas & honos adyti penetralia nöſſe, 
Femineos prohibent greſſus. — 
(L. 3. v. 22.) 


Perhaps we may ſuppoſe, that the cuſtom in the days of 
Plutarch was different in this reſpect at Delphi, than in thoſe 
of Euripides: Or it might perhaps be a diſtinguiſhed pri- 
vilege, conferred on Ladies of Creuſa's royal dignity, to viſit 
the oracular ſurine, while Women of inferior quality were 


dine 
ex- 
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excluded: Thus Ion afterwards * addrefſes the Chorus, as -- 
ſtationed round the edge of the temple, expecting their royal 
Maſter : But this partial idea of admittance is founded only 
on conjecture; and the expreſſion here is general, addreſſed 
to the whole Chorus unqualified : We alſo know that Females 
adminiſtered to the ſervices of the God by the authority of 
our Poet; for the Chorus in his Phœniſſæ conſiſts of Phœ - 
nician Captives, who were ſent into Græce, as conſecrated - 


ſpoils or offerings to Apollo, in order to attend his temple; 
as the d prof *, or the Servants of it. It ſeems there» - 


fore ſtrange. to imagine, that where a Prieſteſs preſided as 


Pythia, and where there were female Attendants, Viſitants of 


their own ſex ſhould be excluded from the conſecrated recels * 


of the oracle. 


Verſe 278. Tzgfoxs. 
270. He flew the Virgins, 


THESE TIzg, or Virgin Daughters of Erechtheus, 
were called Tan, or the Hyacinthides, as we learn from 
Demoſthenes *: And Suidas * informs us, that the reaſon of 
this appellation was derived from Hyacinthus, a diftri& in 
Athens, where they were ſacrificed : He has given us their 
ſeveral names; and he makes them to be ſix in number; of 
which according to him the two eldeſt were victims: Cœlius 


$ 2 6 Phcen. v. 211. See alſo v. 213. 222. 229. & 289. 
In pitaph Orat. Græci, ed. Reiſke, vol. II. pars 1. 8 1393. 


* Vox lde... 


Rho- 


ros 1 0 N. 


| pears from a Greek Proverb hence derived, that theſe Vir- 
gins were fix in number. Other Authors, beſides Euripides 
in this paſſage, and Suidas, ſpeak of more than the facrifice 


of one Daughter: Thus Cicero *, Repetunt ab Erefheo, 


eujus etiam filiz cupidè mortem expetiverunt pro vita civium : 
And again, Mortem quam etiam Virgines Athenis Regis 


opinor Erecthei filiz pro patria contempfiſſe dicuntur * : But 


our Poet in the Play of his Erechtheus ? mentions a ſingle 
Daughter, as the object of this ſacrifice: And with him in 
this reſpect correſpond Lycurgus, Plutarch *, and Ariſti- 
des . Apollodorus** and Hyginus will fortunately ſerve 
to reconcile. this variation; fince they inform us, that the 
_ Siſters having engaged in a ſolemn oath to die together, after 
the ſacrifice of the youngeſt according to the Oracle, which 
demanded only one, the others committed ſuicide : But 
Stobzus ** aſſerts, that it was the eldeſt Daughter, who was 
facrificed : We may conclude that in one inſtance the Authors 
allude to the original ſacrifice, and in the other to the fatal 
conſequences, which followed it. There is alſo a variation 
in regard to the number of theſe Daughters of Erechtheus; 
for Hyginus affirms, that he had four: And we may collect 
from Euripides **, that at the time of the facrifice there 
were only three: But if to theſe we add the infant Creuſa, 


7 Left. Ant. L. 1 3. c. 7. * Hagbeveig i i απ⏑οε . (Apoſt. 
Cent. 15. 94. See alſo Meurs. de Reg. A 1. c. 9.) pot 

Tuc. Diſput. I. 1. c. 48.) Pro Sextio, (c. 21.) 

7 Ed. Barnes, p. 467. v. 67 & 97. See alſo the Preliminary Eſſay on the 
Icn, (p. 4.) Orat. Contra Leocratem. Orat. Græci. ed. Reiſke, 
vol. 4. pars 2. p. 202. 9 Paral. ed. Xylan, vol. 2. p. 310. 

10 In Panat. i. Bibliot. I. 3. p. 134. ed. Spolet, 1555. 

14 Fab. 46 & 219. 13 Setm. 38. 1% Kai % y dhe rien, 

cue. (ed. Barnes, p. 408. v. 100.) 


he 


| Rhodiginus * correſponds in the ſame account: It alſo ap- 


r e ww 
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he will then correſpond with Hyginus; and Creuſa is the fourth 
Daughter in the arrangement of the fix Siſters by Suidas : 


The other two were probably born after the event of the ſacri · 


fice z\ Creuſa however in the play is ſuppoſed che — 
A | | 


Ne XIX. 


Verſe 300. TproPwnis. 
292. The Tropnoniey ſhrine. 


THE ee regarding the oracular Cave of Tro- 
phonius are collected by Archbiſhop Potter in his Archæ- 
ologia *,-. and by Fontenelle in his Hiſtory of Oracles. Sir 
George Wheler inverted the journey of Xuthus, for he went 
from Delphi to Livadia, which place, ſays he, was cele- 
brated in old times for the oracle of 'Trophanius, which was 


in a cavern in a hill.” (Travels into Grace, b. 4. p. 329.) 


No XX. 


Verſe 337. H Oc. 
329. Her power avails not here. 
THE Goddeſs A or Modeſty was worſhipped among 
the Græcians; and we learn from our Poet in his Hippoly- 


tus , that there were two divinities of the ſame name; the one 
inclined to ill, the other to good. We may alſo collect the 


7B, 2. c. 10, 2 Prem, Diſſert. c. 15. 3 V. 385. 


ſame 


e idea from a ths in 0 fragrnents of his Erech- 
_ _ thens*; and Homer and Heſiod both correſpond with 
him in the fame aſſertion. Among all Mortals, ſays De- 
moſthenes , there are altars of Juſtice, Equity, and Modeſty. 
Thus Pauſanias mentions at Athens an altar of this Goddeſs, 
and alſo a ſtatue of her at TO. (l. 1. c. 17. p. 39. & 
Þ 3. c. 22. p. 262.) 


— 


| N XXI. 


verſe 354. Lol ralſo Mens. | 
7} 3 46. His years, if living, would approach to 7 — 5 


1 H IS obſervation of Creuſa is extremely intereſting : 
In the Opera of Gioas, Re di Giuda, by Metaſtaſio, Sebia 
ſays to her undiſcovered child in a gr which bears a great 
reſemblance to this, 


Ah, ſe non era 
L'inumana Atalia, 


Appunto il mio Gioas cosi ſar ia. 
. 1. . 3.) 


y 


Ed. Barnes, v. 120. p. 468. 5 Il. 24. v. 45. 
® In Op. & Dies, v. 318. 7 Cont, Ariſt, Orat. 1. vol. 2. p- 476. 
0 * 17 8 See alſo Heſychius vox Aid. 
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No XXII. | : 
Verſe 452. < Noxiew 
. 12. 
EAeHu . 


454. Thee, prompt to yield thy lenient aid. 


THE Goddeſs, here invoked under the title of Ee 
lithyia, is fixed * by the return of the ſentence, where the 
Chorus expreſsly calls her A#Joy24s, the daughter of Latona*, 
to imply Diana: who under this character was adored, as the 
tutelary Divinity preſiding over the travail of women: As the 
epithet of , conveying, this idea, is here applied to her, 
fo our Poet in his Hippolytus calls her, by the correſponding 
word of Ayo *; and in his Supplices by this very epithet of 
Avyice * : Callimachus makes Diana in his hymn to this 


| Goddeſs declare, that from her birth ſhe was deſtined to pre- 


ſide over this employment. In regard to the derivation of 


the word Ilithyia, Phurnutus © deduces it either from «Azpar, 


in alluſion to her conſtant revolution round the earth, as the 


7 Becauſe the tile of Ilithyia is not alone ſufficient, as this is often applied 
to another Grecian Goddels, incompatible with Diana: Thus Heſiod in his 
Theogony (v. 921.) and Pindar in his commencement of the ſetenth Ne- 
mean Ode call her the daughter of Juno; which correſponds with Homer, 
who -mentions the Eixe01z4, as the daughters of Juno (II. 18. v. 271.) 
Though in another paflage he ſpeaks of a ſingle Goddeſs of this name, 
without any ſpecification to aſcertain the object of his expreſſion, (II. 16. 
v. 187.) At other times this Ilithyia is deſcribed, as preſent at the travail of 
Latona, the Mother of Diana, as by the Author of the hymn to Apollo, 
aſcribed to Homer (v. 97 & 115.) and for this purpoſe ſhe 1s invoked by 
Callimachus in his hymn to Delos (v. 132 & 257- Paufanias alſo mentions 
a temple of Ilithyia, who came from the Hyperborians to Lelos to aſſiſt at 
the parturition of Latona. (I. 1. c. 18. p. 42.) 

27 465. 3 V. 166. V. 958. 5 V. 23. 

De Nat, Deor. c. 34. ed. Gale. p. 236. 


Moon; 


| —_ 1:0. | 

Moon; or from #\u% to come, as attending the call of 
pregnant Women: But, according to Weſſelingius in his 
edition of Diodorus ? Siculus, this word is of Phcenician ex- 
tration, and comes from a term in that language, fignifying 
to bring forth. The Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes * afſerts, that 
this Ilithyia was the Diana Phoſphorus, ſo denominated from 
being the Inſpector of Infants on their arrival into the region 
of light: From this idea the Romans adopted the titles of 
Lucina and Genitalis **: But they were involved in 
equal, if not greater, darkneſs than even the Græcians in 
regard to the identity of this object of their Pagan adoration; 
and nothing can more demonſtrate the groſs confuſion in that 
complicated ſyſtem of Heathen Theology. Lucian has not 
failed to rally with his uſual humour this pretty occupation of 
the chaſte Virgin Diana; but thoſe who defend the propriety 
of it refer to the phyſical operation of the moon on partu- 


Rite maturos aperire partus. 


ſ 


2 Vol. I. I. g. p- 389. 


2 Lyfiftrata, v. 743. * Thus Cicero, ut apud Grzcos Dianam, 
_ Luciferam, fic apud noſtros Junonem Lucinam in pariendo vocant. 
(De Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 27.) 19 Hor. Carm. Secul. v. 16. 


1 Terence correſponds with Cicero in his exclamation of Juno Lucina, 
(Andria, A. 3. S8. 1.) And Catullus addreſſes Diana, Tu Lucina dolentibus 
Juno dicta puerperis, (Carm. 34. v. 13.) But Virgil and Horace evidently 
apply this title of Lucina to Diana, (Ecl. 4. v. 10. Carm. l. 3. od. 22. 
_—_ Carm. Secul. v. 15.) And Ovid oppoſes Diana, as Lucina, to Juno. 
2 I. 9. v. 284.) Two vings of this Goddeſs may be ſeen in 

ntfaucon (Antiq. Expl. tom. I. pl. 22. fig. 4 & F.) 

22 Deor. Dial, 16. vol. I. p. 245. ed. Hemſter. 
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2 55. bed, ste ile Titan from the: head d of fore © 
i Prometheus s. mata! 
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AG COR DI NG to b c lack 7 PW Ta 1 
het mentioned, as affording aſſiſtance to Jupiter, when 
Minerva iſſued from his head, is Vulcan: He therefore 
3 as an epithet, and not as the name of a 
It mult be allowed, that Vulcan is ſometimes repre- 
— as aiding and _ at this IEEE 
tion: Thus Pinder, C1 47 3 eg 


61 


B Vulcan's art the Father's teeming — 
Was open'd wide; and forth impetuous ſprung, 
g And ſhouted fierce and loud the Warrior Maid. 

| ms (Welt. Olym. Od. 7. St. 190 


nn 1 allo in one. of his dicldgues has ridiculed this fantaſs 
tick employment of the God Vulcan: But Heath objects to 
this interpretation of Barnes, that the appellation of Titan 
is not applicable to Vulcan: whereas it is Nn adapted 
to Prometheus, as appears from the Theogony of Heſiod: 

To this authority, cited by him, may be added Zſchylus , 


* + Deot. Dial. 8. vol. r. ed. Heiter. 5 226. Not. in Ion. p. 136, 
TV. 134. 207+ $07. 510. | . Prom. V. 20G» - 


EE hg 
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who repreſents Prometheus, as attempting to give advice to 
the Titans; and Sophocles * expreſsly calls him Titan Pro- 
metheus: Thus in Lucian © Mercury orders Vulcan to nail 
the wretched Titan, alluding to Prometheus; and the Scho- 
liaſt on Apollonius Rhodius alſo afferts,' that he was one of 
the Titans. It remains however to ſhew, that this curious 
office in the Fabulous Mythology was applied to Prometheus, 
at well as Vulean : Heath has omitted to give this neceſſary 
information, which I am fortunately able to ſupply: : For 
Apollodorus * ſays, © that when the fulneſs of time for the 
birth of Minerva was come, Prometheus, or. according to 
Sthers Vulcan, ſtruck the head of Jupiter with an axe: The 
Scholiaſt on Pindar alſo obſerves, © that ſome aſfigned this 
bffiee to Palamaan, others to Mercury, and others to Pro- 
metheus :” Here therefore we may wirh certainty atquieſce 
in regard to the Perſon, to whom Euripides alludes in the 
performance of this operation. As to this extravagant re- 
lation of the Rn, of. e this monſtrous fable is often 


% 


hazard a 3 on the origin of ir the name 7 Corypbe, 
the Mother of one of the Minerva's according to Cicero *, 
which word correſponds with xcopy or the head, may * 
* the —_ foundation of It. A men- 


= ; 
24 * Gedip. © UP + © 1 Te at's 1 55. 


EL a 7 „ a — ; 
3 in Pall. v. 5. and i in Apoll. v. 696. ed. Clarke dy. & vol. 2. 
p- 696 and 758. Hef.” Theog. v. 924. - Evm, v. 666. Callim. in 

Pall. v. 1 Argon. 1. 4 v. 1310. According to 
T2ctzes on 5 i Vibes def the name of Pallas, wage 73 r 
7% , from ſhaking her armour, when ſhe leaped from the head of Jove, 
He's 555) ' 1 Ter. Heaut. A. 5. 1. 4 v. 13. Ovid Faſt, 1. 3. Yo 842. 

vcan, l. g. v. 3 90. Hyg. Tab. . k. Mychog. ed. Star. p- 12. 

De Nat. Peor. I. 3. C. 23. 13 L. 4. c. 36. 

S4 k > 
tions 
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* Minerva Coryphaſia at Pylos; and it ap- 
pears from Ovid, o | 
a of Capliz;:; - 


Parva licet videas Capitze delubra Minervz. 
Faſt, l. 3» v. 837. 


81 
20 mY + 


There are two engravings in Montfaucon 14, repreſenting 
this birth of Minerva, where Jupiter and this Goddeſs with 
the aſſiſtant Operator are all drawn in their reſpeive attitudes 
and devices correſponding to this romantick fable: But a 
fourth perſonage is alſo introduced, who ſupports Jupiter, 
« fatigue des conches fi SOS, according to ho ex- 
preſſion of Montfaucon. 
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THE Chorus hers N Minerva u under her title of 
Nis, or the Goddeſs af Victory, and Creuſa afterwards in 
this play ſwears by the ſame Divinity. We learn from pau- 
ſanias *, e that on the ſummit of the Acropolis at Athens ſtood 
a temple of Minerva, called Vifory,” Sophocles alſo in his 
PhiloRetes addreſſes Minerva under this appellation, * 


Net v Add ag. (V. 135%/%7en 0 
gg n e 


V. 1529. 1. 1. C, 42. p. 107. . 
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Here the Scholiaſt informs us, that the tutelary Guardian of 
the citadel in Attica was called Minerva Victory: And Har- 
pocration in his Lexicon cites the teſtimony of Heliodorus 
CRY _ lame F e eee e 
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BN 2 5. Le ruſtick ſeats, Pan's dear delight, 9 2 wit 


Ye caves of Macrai's rocky height. > got . 


OUR Poet again alludes in another line of this play 
to this cavern of Pan; and he there fixes its ſituation, as near 
to the Northern Cave of Macrai, which was under the citadel 
of Athens: He alſo there mentions a ſhrine and altats in 
honour of Pan: Thus we. learn from \Herodotus ?,. that 


the Athenians built a temple | ro Pan under the Acropolis, 


« and ſupplicated bim with annual fatrifices and à torch :” 
This hiſtorical anecdote will fortunately enable us to under- 
Hand "the true ſenſe of this expreſſion i in Euripides of Foot 

LOGS, which I conceive to allude to the ſame celebration, 
"mentioned by Herodotus, and to imply the feſtivities in hox 
nour of the God: I approve therefore of the verſion of 
Canter, which is, *Secefſus longis epulis;” in preference 


3 Vox Nin Abra. | * Th 938. 
2 "Idevoarto d v6 T1 2 ITar; boon, 4 avis azo Tabrng Tac ' 0M : 
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dd that of the Cambridge and Oxford Editors, who imagine; 


that the: word peaxpeus, inſtead of an epithet, implying long, 
ought to be rendered, as the cave of Macrai ; and under 
this idea they have been obliged to ſuppoſe the word dust 
corrupt, for which in their reſpective notes they have ſub- 
ſtituted different emendations; the neceffity of which is 
avoided by this conſtruction. Brodzus * retains Jas, and 
tranſlates it epulis ſacrificiis, but refers at the ſame time the 


alluſion to the place of Macrai under the expreſſion of 


lunga. There is alſo a paſſage in Ariſtophanes *, which 
mentions this cave of Pan as a convenient receptacle for 
Women: Pauſanias in his deſcription. of the citadel of 
Athens aſſerts, that there is a temple of Apollo and Pan in 
a cavern, where Creuſa according to report was compreſſed 
by Apollo“. The words 9%! paxpxi may alſo perhaps be 
here rendered by longis tædis, f in alluſion to the e mene 
tioned in Herodotus. 
e N. xxl. 
Verſe ot. "Aryoduns Niger rei xc. 

499. The offspring of Agraulos they, 

A trinal band. 


THE objects, to which Euripides here alludes under the 
expreſſion of the Damſels of Agraulos, cannot be the ſame 
with the three virgin Daughters of Cecrops and Agraulos, 
already mentioned in the Prologus of this play, as having 
the WE: of the Infant Erichthonius committed to them by 


3 In Ion. Annot. p. 106. bs H 73 lance i ir 7 a9\ior, (Lyſiſt. v. 722.) 
5 Kal TAnoior Ax ide iy omrmAGaiu va [lar (L. 1. c. 28, p. 68.) 
* See my Note on v, 13 of this play, p. 32. 


1 V. 23. 
13 Minerva: 


. OR | 
Minerva: For a whole century muſt have nearly elapſed finee 
this event, as he was great Grandfather of Ion; and conſe- 
quently they could not with any cohſiſtent probability of 
chronology be repreſemed, as nom alive: But we hide al- 
ready been exprefsly informed by the Pot; that cheſe 
Virgins were puniſhed by death for their contempt of the in 
Junction of the Goddeſs in opening the caſket: Vet both 
Scaliger and Barnes, as appears from the notes and Latin 
verſion of the latter, ſeem not to hate been aware of the ab- 
ſurdity arifing from this conſtruction, which refers the ex- 
preſſion to the three Daughters, as now alive, of Cecrops 
and Agraulos, or Aglauros: But Dr. Muſgrave * fuppoſes, 
that it alludes to an imaginary dance of them after their 
death: and with this difference he adheres to the identity of 
the objects: This interpretation is built on conjecture, with- 
out any other authority to ſupport this idea at Athens of a 
viſionary dance of the Agraulides, © except a fable related of 
Protefilaus by Philoſtratus, and another of the courſe of 
Achilles by ſome Geographers, mentioned by this Editor:“ I 
cannot aſſent to this opinion, which appears to me too fan- 
taſtick and improbable. Inſtead of referring this expreſſion 
of AypaAs xogeu Tgiyoroi to Agraulos and her - Siſters, Bro- 
dæus * interprets the word. &ypowas, as an epithet, and not 
5s the bame of a perſon : According to this idea he tran- 
Mates the paſſage, © tres, id eſt quam plurimæ ruſtici filiæ: 
He does not inform us, who is the particular perſon, to 
Which ruſtici alludes ; but Canter in his Latin verſion ren- 
ders it Agreſtis Dei, by which I underſtand him to mean 


2 V. 274 _—Y 23 & 496. See his note on v. 508. of his 
edition, s In Ion. Anuot, p. 106, 1 
| Pan 
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Pan mentioned in (V. 492.) This ſenſe of the paſſage claſhes 
with the epithet rgfyorr, and is unſupported by any hiſtorical | 
teſtimony. On application to that book of Euripides, which 

| belonged to Milton, as mentioned in my preceding note on 
(V. 54) I diſcover; that our Engliſh Poet has marked the 
word Ayl in the text, and in the oppoſite margin has 
there inſerted in his own hand dy with the leiter f. au- 
nexed: He would inſinuate by this obſervation, that per- 
- haps we ought to ſubſtitute this epithet, inſtead of the printed 
reading, which alteration would then imply ruſticg puellæ, 
or the rural Damſels : I believe that this propoſed emenda- 
tion was entirely his own; but Dr. Muſgrave * mentions, that 
there is one manuſcript authority for the word &a, 
though at the ſame time he condemns-it : If it were not for 
the epithet Te#yor:, I confeſs that I ſhould be inclined to em- 
brace this ingenious conjecture; but that epithet militates 

_ againſt this conſtruction, as I ſhall ſhew in the following ex- 

planation of the paſſage, where I flatter myſelf that I have 
diſcovered the genuine ſenſe of it, hitherto unexplaine$ 
The definition of the word reh by Heſychius implies 
thoſe, who are in the third generation: Thus Suidas * ex- 
plains Tgryoriz, as the third generation, and cites a fragment, 
where the word occurs in that ſenſe: I find it alſo uſed by 
Ariſtides * ; where ſpeaking of ſome of the Græcians, who 
inhabited Aſia, he obſerves, * that ſome had been ſlaves for 


© Malt MSS S eph. 2ygzvacs. On V. 508. of his edition. 
7 Teil yeriay inioxore; (vox reo. 


H reid yuic. , Aiaditapere; wo THR 6AND IT) TH ralpòg, is Te yoriav Tagimuens = 
T3 Txbog. (vox rpryoria.) 


v Qi iy ix rp, %, of Os in Neg. | 
| 2 Orat. tom. 1. ed, Jebb, p. 16g. 


14 three 
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three generations, and others for more.“ The Scholiaſt,'? her 
informs us, that. it implies the third generation from the 
geh or their great Grandfathers. Here then, if 

we adopt this explanation of the word T&&/ora, the Whole 
difficulty of this paſſage in Euripides will vaniſh: for the 
Deſcendents in the third generation from Agraulos, Wife of 
Cecrops, were Contemporaries with the Athenian Chorus in 
the play, ſince they were preciſely in the ſame line of deſcent 
as Ion. This will appear to the Reader from the following 
table, where Agraulos and Erichthonius both dg the 
Prepoſitus, or common Anceſtor. ( | ; | 


e nen 5  Erichthooius. * 
2 *. | NT: 419-1 
. auido, Herſe Pandrofos, | Wen bes 
The 1 of A ene. 
2. 2. 
ene 1 Creuſa. 
RATE or kits _ 
The grand Daughters of Agraulos. 
eng. 5 | | . F 
Kg via, Ion. 
„ +2413 or . 2740 
The great grand Daughters. 


Hence it appears that the epithet rp{yovar ſhould not be here 
tranſlated triplices, as by all the Editors, but pronepotes, 
or the Damſels in the third generation removed from Agrau- 
10s; and it is a matter of entire indifference, whether they 


* 


oy A rd ix glg youZey old. d go. 
Thus Heſychius defiucs Ngeyore;y ærirαετ % (vox 167 %.) 


Were 
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were the lineal deſcendents of this Queen, « or whether the 
Athenian Virgins, to whom the Chorus here alludes, were 
only in the ſame correſponding line" of the third generation, 
The conſecrated dance here: mentioned was either in honour 
of Pan, or perhaps of Agraulos; for ſhe appears to have 
been held in great veneration at Athens after her death: 
Herodotus ** mentions her temple ir the citadel, and Pauſa- 
nias her T4505 or ſacred encloſure in Attica. According 
to Stephanus Byzantinus there was a dH or diſtrict called 


Agraule, belonging to the Erechthean tribe at Athens, whoſe 


name was derived from Agraulos, Siſter of Cecrops : And 
Meurſius ** afferts from Athenagoras, that the Aihenians ce- 
lebrated the myſteries of Agraulos : He alſo mentions '4, that 
a feſtival, called TIawſyew, was inſtitured in her honour at 
Athens, as appears from Heſychius s. I do not deny, that 
rye is ſometimes uſed to expreſs tres, or triplices, as by 
our Poet in his Hercules “ Furens ; but the more frequent 


* 


ſenſe js that, which I have here given it, as proved by the 
authorities cited; and other oorreſponding inſtances from 


Strabo and Herodian may be ſeen i in the Lexicon of H. Ste- 
phens, (Vol. I. p. 88 


1 L. 8. c. 63. 1 Cecrop. c. 28. 
14 De Reg. Att. I. 1. c. 11. & Grzcia Fer. |. 5, p. 228. 
% Vox HN. 9 Na 
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Once at the feaſt 
4666. Of Bacchus. 


. e o 
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'THIS paſſage contains internal evidence derived from 
the words of tke Poet himſelf, that the myſteries of Bacchus 
| Had for ſome time been eſtabliſhed at Delphi; conſequently 
the chronology of the Bacchz, which Play contains the firſt 
introduction of the rites of this Pagan God into Thebes, 
where they were firſt celebrated in Grace, precedes that of 
che lon, as I have already mentioned in my Note on (V. 192) 
of this play, and ſhall alſo prove in my Note on (V. 2) of the 
Bacchie. The expreſſion of avg, as Brodæus obſerves, 
here alludes to the coruſcation of the torches in the mid- 
vight orgies of Bacchus, which are alſo mentioned after- 
Wards in the Ion *; but all remarks on theſe orgies are re 
ferred to my comment on the Bacche, 


Ne xXXVIII. 


Verſe 551. Io ecv. 
562. By ſome publick Hoſt received, 


THE Ile were publick Officers in the different Cities 
of Grace, appointed to receive and entertain Strangers, who 


* V. 717, 


Were 
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were then conſidered under their immediate protection: The 
Scholiaſt on the Birds of Ariſtophanes correſponds with the 
above definition. Herodotus * informs us, that the Kings of 
Sparta had the ſpecial privilege of , appointing ſueh Citi- 
zens, as they choſe, to this honourable office of Ilg? 
There was a political uſe, independent of hoſpitality, ariſing 
from this particular inſtitution, ſince theſe Citizens, by 
virtue of their employment, became the publick Spies of the 
Police * : They are again mentioned afterwards in this play, 
where the Tutor deſires Creuſa to enter the roof of theſe 
Delphick Officers, prepared for her reception (V. 1039.) 


Ne XXIX. 


Verſe 592. Noberyons. 
617. Of ſpurious birth. 


HERE Ion complains of two misfortunes, incident to 
his preſent ſuppoſed circumſtances ; the firſt is, that his 
Father, as he now imagines Xuthus to be, was no native 
Citizen of Athens, which was a legal diſadvantage to the 
Son, as mentioned in my Preliminary Efſay *; and the ſe- 
cond cauſe of his complaint ſprings from the illegitimacy of 
his birth: We are now to conſider this circumſtance on the 
principles of the Athenian Law. It appears from the Birds * 
of Ariſtophanes, that the „eg, or ſpurjous child, had not 
the leaſt pretenſions to his Father's Goods, for Piſthetærus 
there informs OR that he is intitled to nothing, as 


* V. 1039. L.6. c. 57. © Cragius de Rep. Lacedem. I. 2. c. 10. 
born 


e,, V. 1649. 
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born of a foreign Woman, and therefore ſpurious; he alſo 
aſſerts, chat the Law of Athens prevented the Father from 
| bequeathing by will to his illegitimate child any part of his 
Property, as appears from the Law of Solon, cited by him 
in theſe words; The ſpurious child has no right of inheri- 


1 e tance, if there are legitimate children; and if there are 


* none of thoſe, the goods of the Jcveaſel devolve on' the 
" neareſt of kin.“ The Scholiaſt 7 upon this paſſage however 
informs ns, that the Father was enabled by the Law of 
Athens to leave to his Baſtards a ſum to the amount of five 
mine; or fire hundred drachmas: but this they delivered to 
them by hand, ſince theſe illegitimate children had no right 
to inherit as heirs ;” The other Scholiaſt Biſetus extends the 
role or Baſtards portion to a thouſand drachmas ; which 
correſponds with the account in Harpocration * and Suidas ?, 
who cite the teſtimony of Lyſias, Iſæus, Ariſtophanes, Hy- 
perides, and Demoſthenes, for the truth of this aſſertion. 
I refer the reader, who wiſhes for fartber information on this 
ſubject, to Archbiſhop Potter's Archæologia. (B. 4. c. 15.) 


NC XXX, 


; Verſe 701. ness y ar char. 
738. E'en thus, unhonour d by his n 


＋ HIS's one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the Ion; and 
| 7 and Criticks, inſtead of explaining the original words, 
| hare exerciſed their ingenuity by ſubſtituting innovations of 
their own: But theſe, inſtead of enlightening the ſenſe of 


. 


Wee 1663. 7 V. 1635. K we. Noble, Mt Vor Nobie. 
| Euripides, 


ON; 128 
Euripides, have only obſcured it in greater darkneſs. The 
original reading under the ſanction of manuſcript authority 
was &riz/og ot cg, as appears from the notes of the Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Editors: The former, entirely, rejecting 
this word, bas inſerted into the text his unfortunate conjec- 
ture of dec, which bas ſcarce the ſhadow of a meaning: 
And Dr. Mnſgrave, reſtoring the original text, has not at- 
tempted to explain it, but recommends to read aro: Since 
I 'defign to vindicate the original words, it becomes unne - 
ceſſary to perplex the Reader with the various obhjections to 
theſe innovations, which would ſerve only to fatigue his at- 
tention. The firſt rule of Criticiſm ought to be, that no 
ancient Author ſhould be touched by a modern Critick, un- 
leſs the colour is entirely faded from the venerable picture: 
I flatter myſelf, that this deſperate remedy is not neceſſary to 
be applied in the preſent inſtance to Euripides: I ſhall pro- 


ceed therefore to offer my explication by recalling the at- 


tention to the ſubject. The Chorus is here contraſting the 
reſpeclive ſituations: of Creuſa and Xuthus. The former 
rhey aſſert to be involved in calamity, as advancing towards 
old age without children ; bur the latter they pronounce as 
fortunate :* This.circumſtance alludes to the diſcorery of Ton 
by Xuthus, as his ſuppoſed illegitimate Son, and as Bro- 
deus remarks, Quod filium nactus ſit:“ Yet notwithſtands 
ing this diſcovery, continues the Chorus, this Husband, 
Xuthus, is diſhonoured *, or deſpiſed, by his friends; and 


In Ion, Annot. p. 109. dd ve 

2 The definition of dg in Heſychius is © aluderie; xale rugnniy The dv 
a Man unrevenged from an inability to inflict puniſhment :”” Hence an 
object of contempt, for juſt above be has 4— alle by dh, 617 wy 
* Ixp1ls aTolioas, one diſhonoured, as not being able to wag ney 
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the ſame Coinmentator juſtly renders it © ab amicis ſpretus:⸗ 
This idea refers to the ignominy of the want of iſſue with 
his wife Creufa: And then the Chorus, impreſſed with this 
ſentiment, exclaims, „ Wretched is that Foreigner, who 
adopted into any reſpectable family, has not preſerved the 
elevated proſperity of it: Thus the whole fentence becomes 
naturally connected; for the mind of theſe Athenian Women, 
after having acknowledged the preſent happineſs of 'Xuthug 
in this diſcovery of his ſon Ion, when contraſted with the 
melancholy barrenneſs of their favourite Queen Creuſa, darts 
with a malignant joy to blaſt the apparent felicity of this 


royal Stranger, by ſtigmatizing him with che infamy of this 


new acquiſition, and his real diſgrace for want of legitimate 
iſſue. | That the Reader may be ſatisfied of the neceſſity of 
unravelling the context, I will ſubjoin for his curioſity the 
different verſions of * 508; line by the Cy 10 


Turipides 0 $292: 
Maritus nad expers amicorum ell e gone! 


Maritus verd eſt ſecurus amicorum ſuorum ob potentiam. 
0 eng Fs 4 rn: „d Barnes. 


| Acconding to this defioiion, I ind the word An by Homer ad By 
lus, ough they differ in the quantity: | 
I» 00 r abr Srilc; f, Artes. (I. 13. v. 414.) = 
Heve'the word Dive is xplained bo yh Std genen, in the 
ſenſe of See, 8s well as in that of arwopnrds. 1 
* Huus) Alla cg reha. (Agamem, v. . 
There are alſo two authorities for Aces, as ſynonymous with Mos or «di 
honoured, in the Eumenides of Zichylus, 


Alu alla NU 
8 Aux hes. (v+ 389.) 
Bt PAriiler, ev, ade, (v. 842.) 


ebenes bonoro & punio, ſo in derivatives derade is il 
ply inns yel * diſhonoured or unrevenged. e 2 


2 1 


Maritos 


9 
* 


reren & A . 
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„ laritus verò ab amicis non emollitur.” Muſgrare 


and 


Maritus yev0 hoc facto exiſtimatione ſul apud amico 


N01 deteidet a Hach. et in H cd . botnord Þ 
ad bis delt od EAA bor o %% oh 49 
Difeſo à dal mmlovre rr 9 hen ming 
Del proprii amici. UGarmelii . 
Whereas according to my inter pretation e to be, 

Maritus vero! ab amicis e elt, lad nic 


Iten ſpretus. : not 0 Men 


Though hidtretfic@correoddamich the idea of Brides; 


yet the contet, not being unravelled by him, has W 


15 _—_ . to have m n 5 
71 10171 "> 10 4s «#17 70 FT. + 

It 10h 45, 1 nt Hh . [3 [1 +3451 

0583-289 „ 26 „1 axe,” 1014 ant 

4. : Ne 

= Kanuten row 4b 011144: Lohan 

748. No fav'ring flame to bim aſcend. en 


HERE Brodæus * obſerves, that the Votaty was ſenſible 
of the acceptat ion of his prayer by the matiner in which 
the flame darted its ejaculation: The Chorus therefore here 
deprecates any favourable omen to Ion from His factifices. 
The Græcians probably derived this religious notion from 
the Oriental Nations, where it appears to have been of the 
moſt; remote and venerable antiquity z ſince Cain by this 
ſymptom diſcovered; © that the Lond had reſpect unto Abel 
© and to his offering; but unto Cain and his offering he had 
© no reſpect ?:“ And when Aaron and Moſes offered their 


* Anvor, in Ton, p. 109. * Geneſis, e. 4. v. 4 5, 7 Levit, © 9. v. 24s 
burnt 


228 ION. 
burnt offering. there came à fire frum before the Lox, 
und conſumed it, which when all the (People {aw they 
& ſhouted.” Thus at the ſacriſice of Gideon? . there roſe 
* up fire out of the roek, and conſumed the fleſh, and the. 
4 unleavened cakes.” The reg of the (Greeks, * here 
mentioned, was alſo a cake;-which, thrown into the fire, was 
another in the Plutus* of Ariſtophanes. Dr. Muſgrade here 
refers us to the Phœniſſæ of our Author; who there men- 
tions the ef g h or the point of the flame, as aſcer- 
taining the fortune of the ſacrifice: There is 2 chapter in the 
Archæologia of Archbiſhop Potter on the divination by 
ſacrifices; where he treats of the ga, or divination by 
fire, and the good and evil figns attending it. If the flame 
was bright, this was an auſpicious omen, as it was then 
xaM\iÞRoys ; but it was eſtcemed the contrary, if it correſ- 
ponded with the deſcription of the — — 
of Sophocles, Ne Me. 03-2863 541 wel ob 
When, from the victim, lo! the ſullen elne rr 
- 15 | Aſpir d not; ſmother d in the aſhes flill -, 
.._. Lay'd.the moiſt fleſh, and roll'd in ſmoke, repel 
K a The riſing fire. 
(Franklin vol, 2. p. 7 
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ere TIN Ser allo 1 Chiron; 0. 21. v. 6. Mes. 
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Verſe 872. Alpris Toflenleog, 


917, This hallow'd Lake by Triton form'd. 


T HE river and lake of Triton in Africa was conſecrated, 
as the birth-place of the Goddeſs Minerya : Hence ſhe de- 
tired her title of Teſcyens, as the is called in the hymn to 


Pallas, attributed to Homer * : And Diodorus* Siculus expreſs- 


ly tells us, that from this circumſtanee ſhe was named Trito- 
nis: Thus Lucan, 
Et ſe dilecta Tritonida dixit ab'und3. 
(L. 9. v. 354 4 


The Heroines of Libya, according to Apollonius Rhodius, 


bathed the Goddeſs in the ſtream of Triton, when ſhe ifſued 


from the head of her Father: And Zſchylus * calls it her 


native river. According to Herodotus *, the Inhabitants near 
the lake Tritonis celebrated a feſtival in honour of Minerva, 
as their native Goddeſs, and chiefly ſacrificed to her. The 
Reader may conſult Meurſius in his Regnum Atticum on _ 


ſubject, C. 4. 


1 Odyſſ. ed. Clarke. vol. 2. p. 753. 

L. 3. fect. 69. ed. Weſſel. vol. I. p. 238. H 
3 Argon. I. 4. — 1310. 4 Eum, v. 293. — 
L. 4. c. 180. & 187, 


K No xXXIII. 


e XXII = 
Verſe Ir: . 


887. 
With gold 
928. Thy locks all glitt'ring. 


'T HE beautiful locks of Apollo, for which he was ah 
celebrated both by the Græcian and Roman Poets, are here 
by a poetical metaphor ſaid to glitter with gold: Thus 
Pindar ', and our Poet in his Supplices*, expreſsly apply 
the epithet of ypurozoueg, or the golden-haired, to this God: 
and Valerius Flaccus calls him Sol auricomus. According 
to Macrobius *, he derived this appellation of chryſocomes 
from the ſplendour of the rays, which were denominated the 
golden locks of the Sun: And Phurnutus obſerves, that 
this epithet has a ſingular propriety in alluſion to his ſolar 
rays, fince he is gvoorog of a golden countenance.” That 
Apollo was thus repreſented by the Artiſts, appears from 
Montfaucon -, who ſays of the Tyrant Dionyſius, © that he 
robbed a ſtatue of this God of his golden hair:“ There 
is no reaſon therefore to ſuppoſe with Brodæusꝰ, that the al- 
luſion of Euripides is here to the golden claſps or fibulæ, 
which bound the hair of Aale according to the expreſſion 
in Minz, | 


Comptos de more ; capillos. 
(Zn. 1. 10. v. 832.) 


» Olym. Od. 7. v. 58. v. 275. * Argon. I. 4. v. 92. 
41. 1. c. 17. p. 281. 5 De Nat. Deor. c. 32. ed. Gale, F. 234 
Antiq. Expl. tom. 2. p. 55. 7 Annqt. in Ion. p. 111. 


He 


I o N. Ir 
He might have been much more fortunate in his quotation 


from the ſame Roman Poet, ſince Virgil applies even to the 
hair of Apollo bimlf the ornament of gold, 


M ollique fluentem 4 
Fronde dne crinem fingens * implicat auro. 
1 4 | * v. 148.) 


And be ſays of Dido, 
Crines nodantur in aurum. * 
(En. 4. v. 138 "Pp 


But it N more natural to refer this expreſſion of Creuſa to 
the real brilliancy of the locks of her divine Lover, than to 
the artificial ſplendour of his golden head-dreſs. Dr. Muſ- 
grave correſponds with me in opinion; and directs us in his 
Note to the epithet of puroxiuas, uſed by our Poet in his 
Troeades ?, and by Ariſtophanes in his Birds, where in both 
places it is applied to Apollo. 


SIGIR © Þ + © «1 / 


Vere 8g. * d qgeroy. 
As the vermeil flowers 


929. 1 gather'd i in my veſt. 
THIS rural employment of Creuſa with the conſequences 


. it recalls to our mind, 
That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proſerpine, gathering flowers, 
On (V. gog.) in his ecktion. V. agg. * V. 216. 


K 2 Her: 


. 
wee flower, by gloomy, Dis RE ae 


ap FREIE 4 
de ol Nerg 
: ble Far, Lal 8.4 7 


Which Ovid uy Claddian have both ſo pere dee 
ſcribec . 5 
l Quo dum Proſerpina 1 
"MG: et aut 8 aut candida lilia carpit; 
Dumque puellari ſtudio calathofque ſinumque 
Implet, & æquales certat ſuperare legendo: 
Pæne fimuf vfa · eſt, dilectaque, raptaque Diti; 
©: ſque aded properatur amor; Dea territa mæſte 
5 03 N. ma{eePs, & comes, ſed ene, W 
Ar nat.. bsi ane id e 115 
c 
24d .Aſtuat ante alias avido forvore legend 
died rugifert ſpes una Dez; nunc vimine texto 
Ridentes calathos ſpoliis agreſtihus implet. 5 
(De Rap. Proſer. I. 2. car. 34. v. 139.) 


We allo learn from the Scholiaſt of Apollonius Rhodius, 
reciting the teſtimony of Chærilus, that Orithyia, the young- 
eſt Siſter of Creuſa, met with the ſame accident, as the was 
gathering flowers near the 1 of n 4 
1. 1. Vo 207.) ä . „ 
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$9520P* 155) & Yeb allo Cicers in Veirem. 1. 4. ©: 48. 
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And the laurel boujhs © ai 13978 
951. With the ſoft foliage of the palm oething ng: * 


2647 


HE Laurel tree and the Palm are both rig maniacs 
in our Author's Hecuba and Iphigenia in Tauris, ag afford- 
ing their joint aſſiſtance to Latona in her act of parturition 3 
For the Goddeſs reclined againſt them, and xelieved -herfelf * 
from the pangs of travail. The learned Mr. Bryant“ obs 
ſerves, © that the Jews uſed to carry boughs of the palm at 
ſome of their feſtivals, and particularly at the celebration ot 
their nuptials; and it was thought to have an influence at 
the birth; Euripides alludes to this in his Ion, where he 
makes Latona recline herſelf againſt a Palm tree, whien ſhe 
is going to produce Apollo and Diana.” To this obſer vation 
we may add the authority of ZElian *, *that Latona at Delosy 
having graſped the Olive and the Palm, was inſtantly*delbe 
vered, though before ſhe was unable to accompliſh its“ The 


4. V. 458 K 459, 2 V. 1099 & 1100, 
3 The Italian Tranſlator Carmeli has abſurdly miſtaken the ſenſe of this 
Lon by ſuppoſing that Apollo, and not Latona, embtaced the trees With \ 
hands in the act of her parturition, k 
Dove Latona in luce of | . 3 
Ti poſe con inſigne * 2 
E venerando parto, 
Colle tue man divine 


Strignendo tu Palloro. (tom. 9. p. 1 31.) 
4 Anal. of Aut. Mythol, On Phœnix. vol. I. p. 321. 
$ Var. Hiſt. I. 5. c. 4. . 
K 3 Scho- 
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Sscboliaſt on Apollonius Rhodius confirms this - cuſtom of 
pregnant women diſcharging themſelves of their burden by 
ſeizing ſome object preſenting itſelf, as Latona did the Palm. 
Be this as it may, this Delian Palm is often mentioned by the 
Poets, as conſecrated to great longevity, and even to im- 
mortality, from this circumſtance, Homer makes Ulyſſes 
aſſert in the Odyſſey *, that he ſaw it at Delos; and we have 
the teſtimony of Cicero *, that in his time this identical plant 
| was reported to exiſt; Quod Homericus Ulyſſes Deli ſe pro- 
ceram' & teneram palmam vidiſſe dixit, hodie monſtrant ean- 
dem: The ſame was ſtill vifible in the days of Pliny **; Nec 
non palma Deli ab ejuſdem Dei tate conſpicitur. The Rea- 
der, who is aſtoniſhed at this miraculous longevity, will ap- 
ply the words of Cicero on the Oak of Marius with equal 
propriety to the Delian Palm; . Manet vero, Attice noſter, et 
ſemper manebit, ſata eſt enim ingenio; nullius autem agri- 
cole cultu ſtirps tam diuturna, quam poetæ verſu ſeminari 
poteſt:“ This, my dear Atticus, ſtill exiſts, and for ever will 
. exiſt, ſince it is ſown by Genius: For no plant can be culti- 
vated by Agriculture for a period of equal duration, as when 
it is ſown by the verſe of poetry : This, according to the ſay- 
ing of Sczvola, will grow old through innumerable ages, 


Caneſcet ſeclis innumerabilibus. I 
(De Leg. L1 1. * I 51 


70a l. 1. v. 171. This paſſage ir cited by Brodzon, in Jon. Anno, p. iii, 
7 Callim. Hym. in Apol. v. 4. & Hym. in Del. v. 210. See the Note of 

Spanbeim on this $ laſt hes. * L.6, v. 163. De Leg. I. 1. c. 1. 
d. Nat 1 16. c. 44+ ſ. 89. N 
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Verſe 996. Hy 'AryiF oopaitur: Thznnadog ge. 
1029. T Migi: ſo they call the veſt of Pil. 

THE Egis of Minerva, here deſcribed as her „ 
is repreſented to have been formed of the ſkin of the Gor- 
gon: As this Monſter had its boſom armed with vipers ', ſo 

the ægis was adorned with the ſame poetical appendage ; 

| Thus our Poet expreſsly tells us in the ſequel of the play, 
that the Gorgon, embroidered by Creuſa, was claſped with 
ſerpents in the manner of the zgis*, I think we may venture 
to \ pronounce with certainty, that from this deſcription of 
Euripides Virgil painted on his Vulcanian ſhield for Kann 
the following ſublime emblem; 


Egidaque horrificam, turbatæ Palladis arma, 
Certatim ſquamis ſerpentum auroque polibant, 
Connexoſque angues, ipſamque in * D 
Gorgona. | 
(En. I. 8. v. 438.) 


- Some in a fringe the burniſh'd ſerpents roll d 
Round the dread zgis, bright with ſcales of gold; 
The horrid ægis, great Minerva's ſhield, - | © * 
When in her wrath ſhe takes the fatal field; 
All charged with curling ſnakes the boſs they rais'd, 
And the grim Gorgon's head tremendous blaz'd. 
(Pitt. En. 8. v. 590.) 


1 * V. 993. v. 1423. f 
K 4 Now 
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Now there are "wy two features, which aſcertain in my 


opinion the marked imitation of the Roman Poet from the 


Grecian Tragedian: The Ægis is not only fringed with ſer- 
pents, but the Gorgon is alſo fixed on the breaſt of the God- 
deſs: Both theſe ſtriking circumſtances are omitted by Ho- 
mer in his deſcription of the ægis of Minerva in the ſecond * 
and fifth * Iliad : In the former of theſe paſſages, he only 
mentions an hundred claſps without ſpecifying their particu- 
lar appendage ; and in the latter, he throws round her ſhoul- 
ders the well-claſped ægis, as her ſhield : Our Engliſh Tranſ- 


lator in both theſe inſtances has ſupplied the abſence of ſer- 


pents in the original: 


Round the vaſt orb an * ſerpents roll'd, 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in gold, 


(Pope, II. B. 2. v. 529. 


Round the margin roll'd, 
A fringe of —— 185 guards the gold. 


G. 5. . 913.) 


This addition he acknowledges in his note on the laſt 
paſſage, and obſerves from Spondanus, that * Homer does 
not particularly deſcribe this fringe of the ægis, as conſiſting 
of ſerpents; but that it did ſo may be learned from Hero- 
dotus in his fourth book: The Greeks, ſays he, borrowed 
the garment and ægis of the ſtatues of Minerva from the 
Libyans, only with this difference, that among the Libyans 
the garment was of leather, and the claſps of the ægis were 

por ſerpents, but made of thongs of leather ; ; In all other 


? V, 447. 7 V. 738. 
. | wt reſpeds 
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os they are faſhioned in the fame manner: The name 
moreover proves, that the ſtole of Minerva's ſtatues comes 
from Libya: For the Libyan women wear over the -reſt of 
their apparel a plain goat's ſkin, fringed and dyed with red : 
and the Grecians from theſe goatſkins have denominated their 
zpis5;” I have not only varied in this tranſlation of Hero- 
dotus from that inſerted in Mr, Pope's Homer to render it 
more exact; but I have alſo enlarged the quotation in order 
to ſhew his derivation of the word. Diodorus Siculus varies 
in his account *, and repreſents the ægis, as the name of the 
monſter, which Minerva flew: This he deſcribes © as a 
beaſt extremely terrible, and difficult to be conquered ; for it 
was the offspring of the earth, and naturally vomited inceſ- 
fant fire from its mouth: After tracing the progreſs of its 
horrible ravages from Mount Taurus to Libya, he adds, 
te that partly by the prudence and partly by the valour of 
. this Goddeſs ſhe vanquiſhed it; and then for the covering and 
ſecurity of her body againſt future dangers, as well as for a 
monument of her deſerved reputation, ſhe wore the ſkin of it, 
faſtened round her breaſt ” :” This aſſertion exactly correſ- 
ponds with that of Euripides, in the preceding line, But 
other Roman Poets, as well as Virgil, have alſo given the 


> 9. rd Gryiuy rurian * of Eni lilorohacas. (. 4 c. 189. p. 205. 
ale.) 

here is alſo a third reaſon for this ægis, aſſigned by Tzetzes on Lycos 
— This Commentator declares, that when Minerva contended with 
allas, Daughter of Triton, Jupiter during the conteſt diſplayed his ægis: 
This circumſtance enabled Minerva to kill her Antagoniſt, as ſhe caſt her 
eyes upon it: The Goddeſs, afterwards concerned for her death, prepared a 
little image reſembling her, and wore it on her boſom, which they called the 
88. (Oa V. 355.) 


ed Weis "cy 428 rig H gef TW 1 (l. 3. ſex. 69. vol. 1. p. 239. 
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2 — mene to Minerva : Thus ae 
Paint her, ellas 4 Ji) * 


Es . Gen; het * 
"1 4 OG, * be Nap. Proſer, 1. 3. v. 420 


And Valerius 3 repreſents her ægis, 
Horrentem enen (Argon. I. 6. v. * * 


Hence alſo Milton, 


- What was that ſnaky-beaded Gorgon-ſhield | 
* wiſe Minerva wore? 
(Maſk. V. 447.) 


Engravings of this mikkary Goddeſs, thus accoutered, may 
be ſeen in Montfaucon: We learn from Euripides in this 
Play, that ſhe was alſo Ar under the title of A 
or the * (V. 1478.) 


Ne. XXXVII. 


Verſe 1048. Ebel. 
1089. Propitious Regent of each publick way- 


THE Deity, here invoked by the Chorus under the ap- 
pellation of Evdliz, is Proſerpine or Hecate : The ſame epi- 
ther again occurs in. the Helena * of our Poet, and is alſo 
uſed by Sophocles i in his un It implies the Patroneſs 


2 Voz. U e l. 78, 79, 80. & c. 17. pl. 812 
FV. 576 5 | 2 1215. ; 
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of public Ways, and is ſynonymous with the: Roman Trivia 


Thus, according to this idea, Virgil addreſſes the: ãnfernal 


„ dos pang 2wptibrog0D 
Nocturniſque Heeate triviis youre per urbes. | 
En. 1 v. 609. 


As ſhe preſided. over poiſon, which the Tutor was now 
preparing for Ion, Barnes remarks the propriety of 12 bel 
dreſs of the Female Chorus, 


. Ne XXX VIII. | 
Verſe | Toy Touv uo | r * 


Oeay, & Tape. 12\AN pot mary 


28 Acfaraldar Hey Eu WR 
1077. Oi ai % aimvog wy. | * a 


Thou, whom the various hymn delights, 
When thy bright choirof beauteous dames among, 
Dancing the ſtream's ſoft brink along, 
Thou ſeeſt, the guardian of thy myſtick rites, -- 


Thy torch its midnight vigils keep, 
1111, Thine eye meantime HIS ſleep. 


The Chorus by this addreſs invokes Beben % 


the idea of Brodæus, Barnes, and Muſgrave: But Heath 
| applies i it to Apollo: becauſe, ſays he-, Bacchus by no means 


interfered in this buſineſs ;” If the Critick by this expreion 


i Per why rod Orr hie deſignatur Phcebus; nam Bacchus huic nego- 
tio nequaquam ſe immiſcuerat, (Note in Ionem. P. 140.) 


Ts 2 
6 1 | aſſerts, 
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aſſerts, that Apollo, and not Bacchus, bis connected wie 
the Eleufnian myſteries, to which the Chorus here undoubt- 
edly alludes, he is extremely miſtaken : for the latter, and 
not the former God, was concerned in their celebration. 
This appeurs from the Eleuſinia * of Meurſius, who has col. 
lected with his learned induſtry all the hiſtorical evidence on 
this ſubject; and I ſhall avail myſelf of his general informa- 
tion to illuſtrate this Strophe of Euripides. We learn from 
Heſychius , © that not only Dionuſus, and one of the days of 
the myſteries was called Iacchus; but alſo the ſong, which 


the initiated ſung on this occaſion :** Perhaps therefore our 


Poet might here allude to this circumſtance by the epithet 
FOLD p10), or, | 
Thou, whom the various bymn delights. | 


- The next expreſſion in the original mentions the xa 
Ibn Toyo, or the fountains frequented by beautiful 
Cbhoruſes: This is imagined. by Heath“ and Muſgrave * to 
refer to a certain Well, called Callichorus : where the Wo 
men of Eleuſis firſt inſtituted the dance, and celebrated the 
Goddeſs with hymns according to Pauſanias *: Our Poet in 
bis Supplices twice? alludes to this Well; and Callimachus 
in his Hymn to Ceres declares, © that the ſeated herſelf on 
the ground by this Well of Callichorus:“ Thus *Apollodorus 
- remarks, that on her firſt arrival at Eleuſis Ceres reſted her- 
| ſelf on the rock of Agelaſtus near a Well called Callichorus.” 
But the objection to this interpretation of Heath and Muſ- 


C. 27. + "4" Ver las xs. 4 Notz in Ion. p- 140. 
See his Note on V. 1094. in his edition. L. 1. c. 38. p. 93. 
7 V. 392 & 010 V. 16. 9 Bibliot. I. 1. p. 8. ed. Ag. Spolet. 1555. 
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ve hy e eas 1 
"an — and not to the Well of Cab 
behorvs in the ſingular: I therefore offer to the Reader ih 
following explanation : „ In. Axes, fays Eeſychius 5, at Elen | 
bs are two rivulets iſſuing fromthe fiſſure af the earth: Aud 
one of them, which runs towards the ſea, is eſteemed to be- 
long to the elder Goddeſa; but che other towards the City is 
conſecrated to the younger, where the Bands are putiſied by 
bathing:” Now theſe I conceive are here alladed to by the ex- 
preſſion of fountains. The next circumſtance, which occurs in 
theſe lines is the Aaανñ or Torch: As theſe myſteries were 
celebrated by nightz this was an eſſential appendage: One 
the titles of Bacchus was that of NyQelius, or the Nocturnal 
God, ag I ſhall mention in my Preliminary Effay om the 
Bacchæ: What will become of Iacchus, and pur Eamole 
pidee © 's fays Cicero, if we aboliſh the religious ſolemnities 
by night!“ There is a ſcene. in Ariſtophanes, where the 
Chorus of Initiated addreſs Iacchus, and invoke him, ad 
drandiſhing his burning torch, being 2 
e eee FER | 15 
—— — 72153008 e 
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+Herwthe Scholiaſt obſerves, that at Fleuftt there was 4 

ſhrine of che God Dionuſus ; and we leart from Pauſinias , 
* thar'in the temple of Ceres at Athens there were images of 
the Goddeſs herſelf, her Daughter, and of Tacchus with a 
torch. Thus Pindar calls Dionuſus the Aﬀociate of Ceres: 

And this myſtick God in the Pagan Mythology was by ſome 
_ conſidered; as the ſon of Ceres, and by others as the Son of 
Proſerpine: Diodorus ** Siculus mentions the former, as his 
Mother; but Hyginus **, Arrian *7, Tzerzes **, and the 
Scholiaſt** of Pindar, refer it to the latter. Hence we diſ- 


cover the immediate propriety of this invocation of him by 


the Chorus, who in the ſequel of the Strophe mentions both 
Proſerpine and Ceres. It only remains to illuſtrate the ex- 
preſſion of Eads: This was the 2oth day of the Attick 
month Boedromion, as we are expreſsly informed by Plu- 
tarch*", who adds, that on this day they carried the God 
lacchus in ſolemn proceſſion from the City of Athens to 

Elevfis:” And the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes remarks, © that 
one of the days of the myſteries, on which they invoked Iac- 
chus, was called the Ehag.“ I have now fully demonſtrated 
by unravelling the hiſtorical alluſions in this paſſage of Euri- 
pides, that Bacchus, and not Apollo according to the idea 
of Heath, muſt be the Deity addreſſed. But, independent 
of the connexion of the former in the Eleuſinian Myſteries, 


13 wee ral ge zyalele 3. S 


"*Jaxnce.. L. 1. C. 2. p. 6 7+ Jith. Od 
: 23 ed. Weſſelin. vol. I. p. 231 . Fab. 165. 
37 De Alex. L3 * 5 On yeophron (v. 355.) 
1 O b. 04, E 1 V. 1086 & 
Pbocion. ed. „ vol. 4. p. 202. This paſlg? i cited by Beds, 


© and inſerted in the Editions of Barnes and Muſgrave. 


* Oa che Rana, (v. 326.) This paſlage is cited by Barnes from Mevr- 
Kus. 9 C. 47. — 


2 there 
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there is another reaſon, ariſing from the-internal eyidenes-of 
this Choral Ode, why the latter ſhould not he bere mens: 
tioned by the Female Chorus: Becauſe they-have-4lready* 
been imploring in the preceding part of it the Infernal Hecate: 
to aſſiſt the intended poiſon now prepared for Ion, Miniſter 
of Apollo; and here by a ſolemn appeal to the tutelary 
Deities of the Myſteries at Athens they expreſs their abhor- 
rence in the ſtrongeſt terms, that this Delphick vagrant 
ſhould mount the throne of their ſtate; and conſequently” 
participate of thoſe ſacred rites, from which all Foreigners 
were excluded according to the original inſtitution of Eumol- 


24 
', , 


Neo XXXIX. 


Verſe 1 127. Omnplev. „ £874 
7 A grateful offering for his Son 
1156. Thus recognized. 


"THE Grrjew was properly a preſent, beſtowed on the 
firſt Gght of an object by a Friend. Thus, when Phcebe in 
Eſchylus preſents Phœbus with a gift at his birth, the Scho- 
laſt there expreſsly ſays, that it was for an &rT1guy: In the 
ſame manner Vulcan is deſcribed by Callimachus, as inviting” 
Latona to bring her infant Diana, 


"Orrwog ore Joly, (Hym. in Dian. v. 74) 


?3 V. 1089. A beg r porhgs Ah Fine pay fee. 
(Tzetzes ad Lycophron, cited in Meurſius Eleuſ. c. 2.) See alſo e. 19. 
3 this learned author has collected the whole evidence on the ſubject ot 

is excluſion. : : 


On the Eumen. V. 7. 


According 
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| According to Julius Pollux, when the veil was removed from 
wle Bride, the Bridegroom preſented her with an 6Tipur, as 
2 Græcian compliment. (I. 2. c. 59. & 1. 3. c. 36.) 


en | WAI. 


Verſe 1 145. VL, ts THUAEL ers 
1176. Which from the Amazonian ſpoils. 


THE Hiſtory of the Amazons may be feen in Diodorus 
Siculus: He mentions<in his third book , „that the moſt 
ancient Nation of this name inhabited Libya, and was extin@ 
many generations prior to the Trojan War: But that, which 
lived about the river Thermodon, flouriſhed juſt before: 
That Poſterity had confounded the actions of the former 
with thoſe of the latter: He then relates from the Hiſtorian 
Dionyſius the inſtitutions and conqueſts of theſe Amazonians 
of Africa *; and at laſt obſerves, thar they were entirely 

deſtroyed by Hercules *, when travelling into the Weſtern 
parts, he erected the pillar in Libya: For this Hero, whoſe 
object it was to be an univerſal Benefactor to Mankind, 
thought it an inſufferable thing for him to overlook any Na- 
tion, governed by Women.“ In his ſecond book he treats 
of the Amazons near the river Thermodon, whoſe military 
policy and ſavage inſtitutions are repreſented, as ſimilar to 
the former; and conſiſted in inverting the order of nature 
in _ to the different occupations of Men and Women: 


2 . £30. + 5g ed. Weſſel. 

2 See allo yant's Anal. of Ant. Mythol. vol, 2. p. 66. 
L. 3. P. 223. WY IS 

66 They 
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« They mutilated the limbs of the former, and ent off the 
right breaſt of the latter 3 from which circumſtance they are 


generally underſtood to derive their name.” He adds, (That 


af:cr many generations, the renown of theſe Amazons being 
extended over the whole globe, Hercules *, Son of Jupiter 
and Alcmena, received the injunction of Eur; ſtheus to pro- 
cure the belt of their Queen Hippolyta: This he accom- 
pliſned, and entirely enervated the whole force of the Na- 
tion; ſo that they became an eaſy prey to the Barbarians; 


and their name was at laſt annihilated. Hence it appears, 


that, according to the expreſs teſtimony of this Hiſtorian, 
Hercules was the Conqueror of both the Nations of theſe 


Amazons, who flouriſhed in different ages and different 


countries: Unleſs therefore we attribute theſe events to dif- 
ferent Heroes of the name of Hercules, one of theſe fabu- 
lous ſtories, as proved by internal evidence, muſt be er- 
roneous. Thoſe near the river 'Therwodon are probably the 
Amazons here alluded to by the Poet; fince theſe are moſt 
frequently mentioned, as by Æſchylus in his Prometheus, 
and by Dionyſius in his deſcription of the globe: And our 
Poet, in his Hercules Furens, evidently alludes to o them, 


O'er the black Euxine's hoarſe-reſounding wave 
He ſought the Amazonian hoſt. {v. 467.) 


An engraving of Hercules, in the a& of diveſting the Amazon 
of her. girdle, may be ſeen in the Polymeris*: And inthe deſcrip- 
tion of the temple of Olympian Jupiter at Elis Pauſanias men-; 


IL. 2. p. 157. V. 744. 


7 V. 774 0 Sce alſo the Comment of Euſtathius on p. 156 & 157, ed. Hill, 
1688, Pl. 8. Fig. 10. L. 5. c. 10. p. 400. 


L tions, 
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tions, that Hercules was there repreſented in a ſimilar atti- 
tude.” There is alſo in the firſt Volume of the Greek Antiqu- 


ties by Grævius an engraving of the engagement of Hercules 
with the Amazon. 


No XLI. 


Verſe 11 50. MMelpurenAog d Nog. 

; 1183. Meanwhile the Night, robed in her ſable ſtole, 
Thus Silius Italicus dreſſes the Night, 

Nox atro circumdata corpus amictu 
Nigrantes invexit equos. 


(L. 15. v. 285.) 
And Fulgentius, . 
Tum nox ſtellato mundum eircumlita peplo. 
(Auct. Myth. ed. Stav. I. 1. p. 617.) 


Perhaps Milton *, from this epithet in Euripides, borrowed 
his correſponding expreffion of © ſable-veſted Night.” But 
the exclamation of Shakeſpeare $ Juliet has alls a natural 


reſemblance, 
Come, cwil Night, 


Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black. 
(A. 3. fa.) 


Here we muſt acknowledge, that Genius was indebted to 
Nature, and not to Imitation. 


* Par. Loſt. B. 2. V. 962. 
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No XLII. 


Avance Cuyoig 


Verſe 11 51. Oνπν] gr 2 by Hue. 2 


Her unrein d Car advances; on her ſtate 
1185, The ſtars attend. 


I Have proved in a preceding Note *, that the quadriga, 
or chariot drawn by four horſes, was the poetical prero- 


gative of the Sun.; and have there * mentioned, that the 


Goddeſs Night was only honoured with the humbler biga, or 
the car drawn by two horſes: To this I imagine Euripides 
here alludes under the expreſſion of ag Cvyoig, or her 
unrein'd car: But, in order to demonſtrate it, we muſt ana- 
lyze the term, and illuſtrate the Grecian cuſtom. Our Poet 
in his Iphigenia * in Aulis has been very circumſtantial as to 
the horſes of the quadriga ; for he tells us, that thoſe in the 
middle were called Gy, and the extreme ones oziguPogor : 
The firſt of theſe words implies, that the two in the middle 
were yoked ; but the latter imports, that the other two car- 
Tied reins : Thus Julius Pollux * correſponds with our Poet, 
and defines the expreſſions in the ſame manner, concluding 


that their reins are called ozzpz!, When Oreſtes in the Py- 


thian Games of Sophocles approaches the goal, he is de- 


1 On V. 82. p. 30. * P. 37. 
, Ts; uiy pious Cie, 
Tag * dee ovgaPoeus. (V. 223 9 
* "Qy o 4 vr To Guys, Giyror' o bxarTigubey, Tagnwgois TY rage, 
zal ougaRige, xa} ongai, xa} as Tewrw di, gu. (I. Is c. 10. p. 141. 
vol. 1. p. 97. ed. Hemſter.) | 
L 2 ſcribed 


n IT © 


ſcribed in his Electra, as flackening the extreme horſe, or the 
cela Er: And AEſchylus in his Agamemnon twice ufc 


the expreſſion of c¹οα g in a metaphorical ſenſe: In the 


firſt inſtance, to expreſs a faithful and united Aſſociate, the 
King beſtows this epithet on Ulyſſes: _ Here. the learned 


Stanley in his note remarks, © that in the quadriga to each 


horſe, which was yoked, was added a ouzoÞ505, or a horſe 
governed by reins only, funalis; and he adds, that this 
_ cuſtom was inſtituted by Cliſthenes: For according to Iſido- 
rus the chariots of the quadriga were formerly with a double 


pole; and the connected yoke was thrown over all the horſes: 


But Cliſthenes the Sicyonian was the firſt, that yoked only 
the middle ones; and to cach of them applied on each fide 
by a ſimple attachment, what the Greeks termed o«1pPopey, 
and the Latins funarii.” In the other paſſage of this play, 


where the word occurs, it is uſed with the negative particle“ 
” " ; to 


5 V. 724. : v . 
Zeuybrl; From; z fol 064287 gos. (Va 8 1.) 
Voked in his martial harneſs from my ſide 
Swerv'd not. (Potter. Agam. vol. 2. P» 68.) 


The Engliſh Tranſlator is here inaccurate; for the ougaoP5ogos was never 
yoked, but only reined: Yet it is remarkable, that Stayley, notwithſtanding 
his excelient explication, immediately ſubſequent, has himſelf fallen inad- 
vertently into this error: for he ſays that Agamemnon by a metaphor ex- 
tremely elegant calls Ulyſſes his ugx2F%o», as bearing with him for his part 
the voke. Agamemnon Ulyſſem o#4gaoÞce ſibi efle dicic metaphora e'e- 
gantiſſimà, quaſi pro ſv paiie jugum ſecum terentem : Etenim in quadriga 
utrique equo jugali &yiv adjungebatur funalis oxpaoFÞ0gec; ; 1dque ex inttt- 
tuto Cliſthenis. Iſidorus, Quadrigarum vero currus duplici temone olim erant, 

rpetuoque & quod omnibus equis injiceretur jugo. Primus Cliſthenes 
— tantum medics jugavit, eiſque ſingulos ex utraque parte umplici 
vinculo applicvir, quos Græci o;aPige; Latin), tunarios appellant.“ 

7 Toy d pn Ti vor my x 

- Zevhw'Cagiintg, er H o νά 


Keibuvia WF WAG. (V. 1650.) | Ut 
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to imply a ſubject, diſobedient to the royal edict, like a horſe 


reluctant to the rein: But on the contrary in our Poet the 


affectionate and faithful Pylades is called the ra εe, or 
the attached Friend of his Oreſtes. Hence from the above 
inveſtigation we collect, that the expreſſion of &oziguroy gu- 
youg in this paſſage of the Ion, when analyzed, will imply, 
that this car of Night had no connexion with the c, or 
rein attached to the yoke; it was conſequently a biga, and 
not a quadriga, a chariot drawn by two, and not by four 
horſes. The Latin verſion therefore of Brodzus, Canter, 
Barnes, and Muſgrave*, which is “ nullis aſtrictum jugis,” 
conveys an improper idea; for the car was yoked, as I ap- 
prehend, with the ?: It ought to be © nullo funali equo 
jugo aſtrictum,“ unharneſſed with any cet, or extreme 
horſes to the yoke. Having eſtabliſhed this interpretation of 


Ut non funalem ſe przbentem . 
Laſcivientem pullum. (Stanley.) 


Whom c'er | find unwilling to ſubmit, 

Him, like an bigh-ted and unruly horſe, 
Reluctant to the harneſs, rigor ſoon 

Shall tame. (Potter, Agam. vol. 2. p. 127.) 


lle anden Tagaouges. (Oreſt. v. 1017)) | 
The Scholiaſt ere gives a taiſe definition of this word, for he ſays, that it 
properly fignifies the horſe, which follows behind the car, 

lagaongoc. xi 6 ewiow TH agualos | 5opuercy (TT 0;. 

But this is directly contraty to its derivation, and the aſſertion of Julius 
Pollux; nor is the remark of Barnes more accurate, when he fays, Propriè 
equus, qui ad alids latus jugatus trahit; for I have already proved that the 
Tae@orpo was not jugatus, or yoked. | : 

9 This Editor however in his Note on (v. 1169) in his edition bas ren- 
dered agiguley, ** nullo tune connexum ;” but the idea intended to be con- 
veyed by it, is very different from mine, ſince he adds, “ As is Painting you 
fee the horſes ot Aurora, unconnected with any traces to her car, but held 
only by bridles,” His explication therefore has nothing to do with the biga, 
any more than with the quadriga; but only ſuppoſes this p-etical car, governed 
by the bridles, and not by the traces: But wy idea is, that it was unreined 
with extreme horſes oni, being a biga. | 


L 3 the 
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the word dr4/xc]or, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew by other claſ: 
fical authority, that the poetical car of night was a biga, 
There is a fragment of -our Poet from his play of the An- 
dromeda, preſerved in Ariſtophanes , and the Scholiaſt ** 
of Theocritus ; where Night is perſonified and repreſented, 
as riding in her car through the facred Æther; but the ex- 
preflion here does not aſcertain the number of horſes : It 
appears however from Varro **, that Ennius trauſlated this 
Andromeda of Euripides, and ſhe thus addreſſes Night, as 
riding in her biga, or car drawn by two horſes, 


Quz cava cceli fignitenentibus | 
Conficis bigeis. 


The other Roman Poets, after this Tragedian, as Virgil u, 
Claudian 4, Valerius Flaccus, 1s, and Silius Italicus 16, cons 
ſtantly 95 to this Goddeſs the ſame humble equi page of 
the biga: The only exception indeed to the contrary, which 
I believe is unparallelled, where ſhe is honoured with the 
quadriga, is in Tibullus, | 

Jam 


. IQ Not; 10 
2 ua ITT} Awxeig 
"Arrgordtce vr e 
T aibigcs i bep&s 
Tg TE PhrOT ATE 97 Opry. (T heſmop. v. 1078.) 
1 On Idyl. 2. v. 166. | 
3? De Lin. Lat. 4. See Columna in Enn. Fragm. p. 408. and his com- 
ment on this paſſage, where he proves, that the word Andromacha in Varro 
is a miſtake for Andromeda, 


+08 Et Nox atra polum bigis invecta tenebat. (En. g. v. 721.) 


14, Nox humida ſomno 
Languida cæruleis invexerat otia bigis. (Curm. 33. v. 275.) 


15 Lentis hæret Nox conſcia bigis. (L. 3. v. 211.) 
10 Luna immiſſis per cærula bigis. (Pun, I. 3. v. 59. a 


aſs 
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Jam Nox æthereum nigris emenſa quadrigis, | 


Mundum cæruleo laverat amne rotas, 
| (L. 3. el. 4. 7. 18.) 


For the Ancitnts were in general extremely uniform in regard 
to the poetical appendages of their viſionary Deities : But 
theſe have been greatly diverſified by the imagination of 
Modern Poets, who have often deviated from the venerable 
example of Claſſical Antiquity : To illuſtrate this affertion 
from two examples of our own country, Spenſer, ſpeaking 
of Night, deſcribes 


Her twyfold teme, of which two black as pitch, 
And two were brown. | 
Fairy Queen, B. 1. cant. 5. ſt. 28, 


And the learned Milton, in one of his juvenile poems, his 
contrived from his own fertile invention, to furniſh this God- 


deſs with four horſes, whom he honours with names of Græ- 


cian derivation, 


Nox ſenis amplexus Erebi taciturna reliquit, 
Præcipiteſque impellit equos ſtimulante flagello, 
Captum ocutis Typhlonta, Melanchætemque ferocem, 
Atque Acherontæo prognatam patre Siopen, 
Torpidam & hirſutis horrentem Phrica capillis. 
In. quint. Novem. ed. Newton. vol. 3. p. 64: 3. 


It only remains to obſerve, that as the Stars are here painted 
by Euripides, as the Followers of Night, ſo Theocritus has 
annexed them, as Attendants on her Car, 

Agegeg eu“ tar" wijvye wits onud, 
Idyl. 2. v. 166. 
"S And 


I'52 = 7% 27, 
And alſo Tibullus, | 8 
Ludite, jam Nox jungit equos, currumque ſequuntur 
Matris laſcivo ſidera fulva choro. 


(L. 2. El. 1. v. 88.) 


No XIII. 


Verſe 1183. Zins Qęluy. 
1180, And with his glitt'ring ſword Orion arm'd, 


AS the epithet of Fcpiens, or the ſword bearer, is here 
beſtowed on Orion, ſo we find in Ovid * enfifer and enſiger, 
applied to the ſame Conſtellation: Thus Hyginus * in his 
Poeticon Aſtronomicum deſcribes him incinctum enſe, or fur- 
niſhed with a ſword ; and obſerves, that on the part of the 
Heaven where that is repreſented, there are three obſcure 
ſtars:” The Reader may there ſee his figure, correſponding 
to this idea : The time of the riſing and ſetting of this ſword 
of Orion is mentioned by Pliny *. It may perhaps be worthy 
of obſervation, how extremely different among the Greeks 
and Romans is the metre of the word Orion: Here the 
penultima muſt be ſhort, as it conſtitutes the fourth foot of 
the Iambick : But in Homer and Heſiod it is long; ſince 
we there find at the end of a verſe of 'Nplwrcs : The Ro- 
mans often adopted this laſt metre, as Virgil, 
| Armatumque auro circumſpicit Oriona. 

| | (En. I. 3. v. 517.) 

F Faſt, I. 4. v. 388. & De Art. Aman. L. 2. v. 56. 


s Mythol. Latin. ed. Stav. p. 555. & pl. 33. 
Nat. Hiſt. 1. 18. c. 67. 55 * 11. 18. v. 486. 


Op. & Di. v. 598 & 6135. 42 
| Ane 
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And Lucan, 


Enſiferi nimium fulget latus Orionis. 
; (L. 1. v. 665.) 
Alſo Claudian, | | 
| Gladioque tremendum 
Gurgite ſidereo ſubterluit Oriona. | 
| (Carm. 28. v. 177.) 


But Ovid makes the penultima of the 3 caſe ſhort,” 


Nitidumque Orionis enſem. 
(Met. Il. 13. v. 294.) 


The three laſt inſtances equally ſerve to illuſtrate the aſtro- 
nomical appearance of the ſword, as here deſcribed : The 


Roman Poets alſo make the antepenultima of the nominative 


ſhort, though derived from the Omega of the Greeks, as Vie 
gil uſes, 
Nimboſus Orion. 


| (En. 1. v. 539.) 


Thus in one word there are five 5 oppoſite variations of 
metre; ſince the antepenultima and penultima in the difierent 


Caſes are both occaſionally long or ſhort, which perhaps is 


an inſtance unparallelled. 


© In he firſt & Hebie Neiwy and Orion; in the ſecond Ogio and Neis 
and i in the third Oriona and Oridnis, * 
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| N* XLIV. 
Verſe 1160. Eungerpas vous avrics Ex. 
1195. Againſt the fleet of Græce the hoſtile fleet. 


ACCORDING to the idea of Barnes, which is alſo 
adopted by Heath and Muſgrave *, Euripides here alludes 
to the naval engagement of the Greeks with the Barbarian; 
at Salamis. The Engliſh Tranſlator communicated to me his 
difficulty upon this conſtruction, as involving an enormous 
anachronifm; which could ſcarcely be imagined to flow from 
Euripides, or to be tolerated by an Athenian Audience: 
” Shakeſpear, fays he, might as well have introduced an 
Offi er of Henry the Fifth, ſpeaking of the defeat of the 
Fpaniſh Armada before the battle of Agincourt.” J affented 
to this ingenious obſervation: for though in a preceding 
line, as in thoſe immediately ſubſequent, and both alluding 
to the Jabours of Hercules, the exact chronology * is not 
perfectly obſerved; yet this deviation in a point of remote 
antiquity is far different from the groſs and recent anachro- 
niſm contained in this line, according to the above interpre- 
tation: If the Ancient Tragedians are to be indulged with 
this monſtrous licentiouſneſs, there is an end of all hiſtorical 
'propriety in their dramas: Some of the Spectators of this 
Play at Athens were probably at the victory of Salamis, which 
event is ſaid to have happened on the very day when our 
Poet was born: And is it to be imagined, that Euripides 


7 Not. in Ion. p. 140. 2 Note on (v. 1178.) of his Edition. 
3 V. 1144 See my Note on (v. 192.) p · 87. | | 
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would flatter the vanity of his Countrymen ſo egregiouſly at 
the expenſe of their common underſtandings, as he muſt ine - 
vitably have done, if this line in the Ion alluded to the naval 
Glory of the Græcians on that day? I have already proved, 
that the æra of the drama may be fairly calculated at 1373 
years before CyrisT: Now the Battle of Salamis was only 
481 years before that event, according to the record of the 
Arundelian Marbles *; There is therefore the vaſt difference 
of 892 years, which is a term above five times greater than 
the anachroniſm, flowing from the battle of Agincourt and 
the Spaniſh Armada, when inverting each other in the order 
of Chronology: I cannot imagine that Euripides could be 
guilty of this violation of the unjty of time by a ſingle verſe, 
which would occaſion a motley piece of tapeſtry of the moſt 
barbarous contexture : We muſt therefore endeavour to diſ- 
cover for the reputation of our Grecian Poet another allu- 
fon in this paſſage, more conſiſtent with hiſtorical propriety. 
Mr. Potter ſuggeſted to me, © that ſome event, in which 
Hercules was concerned, and perhaps etes's purſuit of the 
Argo, when Jaſon carried away the Golden Fleece, is here 
intended: I am inclined to adopt this ingenious conjecture; 


and proceed to confirm it on principles of Grammar and of 


Hiſtory : By the former, becauſe the line then naturally con- 


; See my Note on V. 192. p. 87 


6 « Since Xerxes having paſſed the Helleſpont over a bridge of boats 
fought the battle of Thermopylz at the ſame time that his fleet was defeated 
by the Greeks near Salamis, Callias at that time Archon of Athens, 217 
years.” If we add to this ancient record 264 years, as the date of its inſcrip- 
tion preceding the Chriſtian zra, the amount as ſtated will be. 48 1 years. (See 
Dufreſnoy's Chronological Tables, Vol. 1. p. 89 & 177.) f 

7 Since from the year 1415, in the reign of Henry the Fiſth to 1588 in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there is a difference only of 173, which mul- 
tiplied by 5 gives 865 years, | 


nects, | 
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nects, as united with the conjunction copulative, with the 
two immediately ſubſequent lines, which manifeſtly allude to 
the labours of Hercules: By the laſt, becauſe Diodorus * 
Siculus aſſerts, that Hercules ſailed in concert with Jaſon 
to Colchis ;” and in his deſcription of the Argonautick Ex- 
pedition he informs us, © that the aſſembling Chiefs choſe 
Hercules for their Leader in conſequence of his valour:“ 
But according to Hyginus ?, he refuſed the command, though 
offered, in favour of Jaſon: Thus Pindar ** and Apollonius 
Rhodius ** repreſent him as the companion of Jaſon in this 
enterprize. When the object of their voyage, the Golden 
Fleece, was obtained, Diodoruz '* Siculus in another paſ- 
ſage relates, that many of the Ancient, as well as Modern 
Hiſtorians, among whom was Timæus, recorded, that the 
Argonauts having heard, that the mouth of the Pontus was 
blocked up by the ſhips of Æetes, performed a wonderful ope- 
ration in their return by another paſſage.” Here then we 
diſcover an hoſtile oppoſition of ſhips, which were the pro- 
perty of Barbarians, againſt thoſe of the Græcians: If it 
ſhould be objected to this interpretation, that the expedition 
of theſe Heroes to Colchis is generally repreſented to have 
conſiſted only of a ſingle ſhip, the Argo; and that the ex- 
preſſion of *Eaiow is here in the plural number, it muſt 


* L.4. p. 261 & 285. vol. 1. ed. Weſſel. 9 Fab. 14. p. 54. 
ed. Myth. Lat. 225 Pyr. Od. 4. v. 305+ 4 UL. v. 1238.4 

12 Ou e ag Tay vs, en ovyygaPiuy xai Twy playmnriguy * 18. ral 
Tigaide © {676 1886 AgyoveuTas lera 1 Tg dipaloc ar, m vGouryss d T& 
. Ainre rende, — To op TS Ile 1E n re Aigag ba. rag 


Xs PALL . (L. 4+ C. 56, P+ 300. ed. Wefl eſlel.) 


be 


be allowed, that the moſt general idea of it ſuppoſes it only 
one: But Euſtathius'? in his comment on Dionyſius Periegetes 
cites the teſtimony of Charax, an Hiſtorian, for the aſſertion, 
that the Argonauts ſailed into the Euxine, not with one 
ſhip, according to the report of many concerning the Argo, 
but with many ſhips:” And Lilius Gyraldus *'* in his treatiſe 
de re Nautica mentions the following paſſage of Pliny ; 
« Longa nave Jaſonem primum navigaſſe Philoſtephanus 
Autor eſt : Charax vero non ſolum nave, ſed claſſe Jaſonem 
navigaſſe ſcriptum reliquit :” It is remarkable, that the lat- 
ter part of this ſentence, which contains the expreſs teſti- 
mony of Charax to the ſame purpoſe, as before mentioned 


from Euſtathius, is not found in Pliny is, where the reſt of 


it now occurs. If the above interpretation be not ſatisfactory 
to the Reader, we muſt then admit, that Euripides in his 
pictureſque deſcription of the ſeveral objects on the Delphick 
tapeſtry conveys in this line a poetical image without an ex- 


preſs alluſion to any hiſtorical event. 


13 od. & Xagas Tos; ApyorauTag, & HA mi (xata Tov Torur vie Ths ApySs 
Abyor) @XA& Tear; TAoiors a Tor EUνỹ/ (On v. 687. p. 130. 
ed. Hill.) | | 

14 Nat, Hiſt. I. 7. c. 56. ed. Harduin, vol. 1. p. 417. 

35 C. 1. tom, 1. p. 602, ed, 1696. 
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Ne XL. 


Verſe Kal lich pass hiörus, in reiag 1 Aba, 
1162. 'EnzÞwv, Nebi I T cyploey Onpouti|c:. 
| Monſtrous forms pourtray'd, 
Human and brutal mix'd: the Thracian ſteeds 
Are ſeiz'd, the hinds, and the advent'rous chaſe 
1199. Of ſavage lions. 


THESE lines moſt probably allude to four diſtinct la. 


bours of Hercules: The Centaurs are the Monſters, com- 
Pounded of the human and brutal form, whom Sophocles * 
calls vj of a double nature, and which Cicero“ has tranſ- 
Hated bicorporem manum : Thus our Poet in his Hercules Fu- 
rens has painted them in the ſame manner, 


The four hoof'd monſters of the Centaur race. 
(Potter, v. 202.) 


And again, in the ſame plays“, where Hercules enumerates 
his own labours, he confers the appellation of quadrupeds 

upon them: Virgil*, Ovid *, and Silius Italicus 5, have alſo 
| beſtowed the epithet of bimembres upon theſe Centaurs. 
The remaining part of the line refers to the horſes of the 
Thracian King Diomede, which Hercules, having conquered 
their Maſter, carried away : Theſe are again mentioned in 
our Poet's Alceſtis . where the living Hero is introduced at 


2 Trach. v. 1111. 2 Teſe. Quteſ. I. 2. c. 8. 3 V. 1272. 
* Zn. 8. v. 93. Ep. 9. v. 99. I. 3. v. 42. 7 V. 483. 


the 
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the Court of Admetus, preparing his immediate expedition 
for this object: As they are here embroidered in the Del- 
phick tapeſtry, actually obtained by Hercules, it conſe- 
quently follows from internal evidence, that the Alceſtis in 
the order of Chronology ſhould regularly precede the Ion: 
But I have already proved in this play, and ſhall alſo ſhew 
in the Alceſtis *, that the Ion may be calculated to precede 
the Alceſtis by 188 years: Euripides muſt therefore be al- 
lowed to be here guilty of an anachroniſm in this point of 
Antiquity, if theſe lines refer to Hercules. The purſuit of 
the ſtag, mentioned in the next verſe, alludes to another labour 
of this Hero, or the brazen-footed ſtag, called by Virgil ** 
and other Authors ** Aripedem Cervam. The Lions, are 
the Nemean and Theumefian **, which are well known to 
have been among the celebrated labours of this immortal 
Conqueror, If the Engliſh Reader is defirous to view en- 
gravings of Hercules, engaged in theſe different enterprizes, 
I refer him to the Polymetis 3 of Spence, who has there 
alſo given an elegant illuſtration of them. Theſe objects are 
deſcribed by Silius Italicus, as repreſented in the portal of 
the Temple of Hercules at Gades in Spain, in the following 
lines, 

Juxtà Thraces equi, peſtiſque Erymanthia, & altos 
Eripedis ramos ſuperantia cornua cervae; 

Nec levior vinci Libycæ telluris alumnus P 
Matre ſuper, ſtratique genus deforme bimembres 
Centauri. (L. 3. v. 42) 


See my Note on V. 192. p. 87. 9 See my Note on V. 6. 

10 En. 6. v. 8602, ** Mart. I. 9. ep. 104. » 7. Sil. Itil. I. 3. v. 30. 
& Auſon Idyll. 19. 12 Hygmus 4 ib 30. My hg. Lat. ed. Stav. p. 81. 
& Status T.eb. I, I. Vo 40 7. 13 Dial. 9. * bl. 18. fig. 1. 2» 8. 
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On this paſſage in the edition of this Poet by Draken · 
boreh other engravings, correſponding to the above deſcrip» 
tion, are inſerted. We may alſo diſcover a wonderful con- 
formity between the repreſentations on this Delphick 'Vapeſ- 
try, and the images of the Temple of Jupiter at Elis, as de- 
ſcribed by Pauſanias 4: For there was the Sun repreſented, 
mounting into his chariot: There too was the Moon driving 
her horſe: There likewiſe were the labours of Hercules, and 
among them, his victory over the Thracian Diomede, the 
Stag, and the Nemean Lion: There was alſo Theſeus de- 
ſtroying the Centaurs: Theſe ſtriking features of correſpon- 
dence ſhew, that ſuch objects were the favourite repreſen- 
tations of Græcian Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture; and 
that the different Artiſts often copied from each other in their 
reſpective productions. Hence perhaps we may acquit Euri- 
pides of the imputed anachroniſm juſt mentioned, if we 
ſuppoſe the images here delineated, as that of the preceding 
verſe, to be general, and not ee min to the 
actions of Hercules. 


Ne XLVI. 


Verſe 1164. Emripag cvreαꝰ ]. 
| Cecrops roll'd 
1202. His ſerpent train. 


ACCORDING to the fabulous mythology, Cecrops * 
Was partly inveſted with the ſerpentine, and partly with the 


3+ L. 6. e 10. p. 400. & l. 5. c. 11. e ee ee 
1 Apo, Bibliot, I. 3. p. 127. el. By, Spol. 1555. 
human 
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human, form, and for this reaſon he acquired the. epithet 


of dapuñe, or of a double nature. This title, ſays Plutarch 
was not derived to him, as ſome believe, becauſe he was con- 


verted from a good into a mercileſs Tyrant; but on the con- 


trary, becauſe he became à mild and gentle Prince, though 
before inflexible and formidable :” The reaſon of this appel-, 


lation, according to Athenzus *, aroſe © from his firſt inſti- 


tution at Athens of the union of the ſexes in matrimony, 
which confined two individuals to each other; but, as pro- 
miſcuous concubinage before his time was allowed, no one 
with certainty could aſcertain his father:” This idea is ſtill 
more , unfolded by Tzetzes on Lycophron ; who, having 


mentioned the various reaſons aſſigned for this fable, ſays, 


« I allegorize it in this manner; becauſe, he thus reduced, 


being a virtuous Monarch, the ſavageneſs of Nations to his 


authority; ſo that all eſteemed him unanimouſly an excellent 
Leader and Governor: And for that reaſon they call him 
Lpvz of a double nature: Or, as I have found in John of 
Antioch, becauſe the women in Hellas had formerly a bru- 
tal and irrational mode of union without any connexion 
of marriage; their childten were then poveQuzis, or of one 
nature only, for they knew their mother and not their fa- 
ther: But Cecrops, reigning over Attica, aboliſhed this ſavage 
licentiouſneſs, and inſtituted the legal union in matrimony of 
the two ſexes: Since from this period Children had a know- 
ledge of both their Parents, who were the Authors of their 
being, and participated of two natures, therefore Cecrops, 
as the Founder of this inſtitution, was denominated 9:pung.” - 


De ſeri New. vindictà, vol. 2. ed. Xylan. p. 551. 
3 L. 13. 4 1. * On v. 171. 
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The ſolution of this allegory according to Demoſthenes, as 
cited in this note of Tzerzes, was, © becauſe Cecrops was 
equal to a Serpent in valour, and to a Man in prudence : 
But others, adds he, refer it to his knowledge in two lan- 
guages, the Egyptian and Hellenick.” Euſtathius in his 
comment on Dionyfius imagines, that the © transformation of 
Cecrops from a ſerpent into a Man implied, that on his ar- 
rival in Græce he diveſted himſelf of Egyptian barbarity, 
and embraced excellent refinements of policy : The reverſe 
of this happened to the Thebans : for they, after their civi- 
Iization by Cadmus and Harmonia, relapſed into a ſtate of 
barbarity.” The Reader may conſult Meurſius on this 
ſubject, and Bryant in his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology“. 
A figure of the double Cecrops, as Matrimonii Suaſor, or 
the Adviſer of Matrimony, repreſenting a male and female 
head, united with a Serpent twiſting round, may be ſeen in 
the ficſt volume of the Greek Antiquities of Gronovius. 


BN 


Verſe 1167. Kiev. 


N* XLVII. 


3s The Herald 
1203. Walk'd his round. 


THE following lines contain an intereſting deſcription of 
the ceremonies at a Grecian entertainment; I ſhall illuſtrate 
them in their order. We learn from this paſſage, that the 


s On V. „%%. De Reg. Att. T I, c. 8. & De Fort Athen. c. 1. p- 5 
Gueſts 


| 7 Vol. I, Þ* 484. 
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Gueſte v were e invited to the feaſt by the proclamation of the 
Herald: Thus in the Odyſſey the Suitors of Penelope are 
ſummoned for that purpoſe by Medon the Herald. 

(L. 17. V. 172.) 


N* XLVIN. 


| Verſe 1169. STERN nie 
1206. Crown'd with garlands. 


THE cuſtom among the Greeks of wearing garlands at 
their feaſts is often mentioned; and the injunction of the 
convivial Archeſtratus, as preſerved in Athenzus *, was, 

Whene'er invited to the genial feaſt, 
Loet Nature's flowery wreaths your temples twine. 


The ſame Author * has enumerated the conſtituent flowers of 
the garland; and has mentioned the medicinal reaſons for 
their uſe : Theſe are alſo diſcuſſed by Plutarch in his Sym- 
poliacks *, where he obſerves, © that the effluvia of flowers 


has a wonderful virtue in fortifying the citadel of the brain 


againſt intoxication; for thoſe that are hot, opening the 
pores, give the fumes free paſſage to exhale; while thoſe, 
which are moderately cold, repel the aſcending vapours: 
For this reaſon, continues he, Bacchus taught his Revellers 
the uſe of ivy againſt the violence of debauch, the heat of 
the liquor being nen by its coldneſs“ Thus Hercules is 


2 
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Aeeribed! in the Alceſtis 4 of our Poet, “e as , crowning his head 
it à feaſt with branches of Myrtle, and drinking froin': a cup 
encircled with ivy: Ovid bas likewiſe peintedthe picture of 
this dying Hero, 'retlining on his club with as much philo- 
ſopical tranquillity, as if he were TY at a feaſt adorned 
with garlands, 


Haud alio vultu, quam fi conviva jaceres 
Inter plena meri redimitus pocula ſertis. 
(Met. L. 9. v. 238.) 


When the Libertine Dubin: walked into the ſchool of 
Xenocrates, he was crowned with chaplets, as Diogenes 
Laettius, Lucian , and Valerius Maximus deſeribe him: 
Ahd the firſt FinbebEl too of his refotthation from the Philo- 
ſopherꝰs leſſon on tempetante was to caſt his garland * from 
his brow. That the Romans adopted this cuſtom, is evident 


from an anecdote of a very elegant and intereſting nature, 
nn in — 7 = n Anthony was preparing for the 


+44 44 


5 v, 7892 WY Bs een nne e (L. 4. Polemon.) 


C " Typ a roc pan Aden, 
- Bis Accus. vol. 2. ed. Hemſkren. p. 810. 


2. "Berth gh atk (L. 6. c. 9. Exter. ſ. 1) 
| ' Potus ut ille 
Picdur ex collo furtim carpfifſe coronas, 


a 3 eſt goed GENS voce magiſtri. 
(Hor, Sat, 3. J. 2, . 257 5 


ct 


_ yuan; nielleraes (Lucian, Id.) 


Primam coronam capite detractam projecit. (Val. Max. Id. y 
„ Namque in apparatu belli Actiaci gratificationem ipſius reginæ Antonio 
mente nec vifi præguſtatos ci bos ſumente, feriur pavore ejus luſiſſe, extre- 
mis coronz floribus veneno illitis, ipsaque capiti impoſi , mox procedente 
hilaritate invitavie Antonium, ut coronas biberent, Quis ita timeret inſidias? 
Brgo concerpta in ſcyphum incipienti haurire oppoſita manu: En ego ſum, 

aquit illa, Marce Antoni, quam tu nova præguſtantium diligentia caves : 
aded mihi, ſi poſſim fine te vivere, occaſio aut ratio deeſt : Inde eductum 
cuſtogia biberoJuſit, illico exſpirantem. (Nat. Hiſt. 3 21. C. 3. ſ. 9.) 
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battle of ARum, and was 10 apprehenſive of the friendſhip 


even of the Queen as to decline any food, unleſs preyiqully 


taſted, Cleopatra is reported to have dallied with his appre- 
henſion by poiſoning the ends of the flowers of her garland; 
then placing it on Ber bead ſhe invited her Lover, during the 


entertainment to taſte it. Who in this ſituation could i 


treachery ? Having ſeized therefore his hand, 28 be was 


beginning to apply the cup, . Behold, Mark Abithony, cried 


ſhe, 1 am the Woman, whom you r againſt with this 


new precabition of having your food previouſly taſted: If 


1 could live without you, opportunity and means would 1 
ſoppoſe be wänting:“ She then ordered a ſlave produced 
to taſte it, who inſtantly expired.” The hiſtory of Woman 
perhaps ſcartely furniſhes a more remarkable inſtanee of the 
refined ſubtlety of the female mind. According to Monſieur 
Guys, in his Voyage de La Grece Literaire, the Modern 


Greeks to this day obſerve the ſame cuſtom of wearing 


chaplets of flowers during their entertainments : “ Je trouve 
donc dans les repas Grecs non ſeulement les anciens excès & 
antique fimplicite, mais encore les couronnes de fleurs 4 
peignent fi, ben la joie des convives.” | 

8 (rom. I. Lett. 10. p. at 
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PEN tadhh, :, 1 XI R. 1 
. Verſe ' TiloGug tis poo de, 3 4 
3 172. Een yi r 
f £ An old Man ſtood | 
5 - Olficions 1 in his miniſtry, which rais'd | 
121d. Much mirth among the Gueſts, 


.TH E eauſe of this mirth amang the Gueſts * 1 
the Grecian cuſtom of being. ſerved at table by Boys, who 
were diſtinguiſhed for beauty, and not by objects of advanced 
ige, and of uncomely appearance: Thus, when Vulcan 
ifficiates as Ganymede, at the banguet of the Gods in the 

irſt Iliad, he excites the ſame ſenſation, and far thy. ſame 
"caſon, as here produced, | | 

Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies, Pork, 


or Cicero aſſerts, ** that the poets prepared for the Gods 
ectar, ambroſia, and — and Youth, or Gany- 
gede, adminiſtering to them the cup.“ 4 4G 
Some related, ſays Atheneys *, that Harmonia pirformel 
4 bis ofßce for the Gods: But others, he adds, aſſerted, that 
lebe was honoured with the employment of pouring the 

ine for them. According to this idea, the ſervants of 
enelope s Suitors in the Odyſſey are deſcribed by Eumæus, 


1 
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A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreſt ; 
With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And ſmiling round celeſtial youth atrende, 

| | (Pope. Odyſſ. B. 15. v. 353.) 


1 At Poet quidem nectar, anibroſiam, epulaz comparant, & aut Juven- 
irem, aut Gquymędein * winiüpanters: De Nat. Deor. |, 1. c. 40. 


J. 10. e. 7. p. 425. 


Bro- 


bald 1 — ms Ft — * 
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Brodzus on this paſſage of Euripides, obſerving the 
ſame cuſtom, cites Athenæus, as aſſerting in his tenth book, 
that among the Ancients the nobleſt- Boys diſtributed the 


wine, S Toe Tos agxaiog of eyzvgei]oi raids; This ci- 


tation has been tranſcribed both by Barnes and Muſgrave 
into their Editions: But J believe that Brodæus quoted by 


memory, and the others implicitly followed him without 


examination: For I can find no ſuch paſſage in that book of 
Athenzus ; but he there ſays, that among the Romans the 


vobleſt of the youth performed this ſervice in their publick 


ſacrifices, mage P Y o eycvga]ou rio vrai dn THY M 
ile rœuriy Ee & raig Tnpuorehior Tw Ouoley*: This I 
conceive to be the paſſage to which Brodæus alludes. The 
Engliſh Reader will find this ſubject farther illuſtrated by 


Archbiſhop Potter in his Archæologia. (B. 4. c. 20. p. 3894) 


Ne L. 


Verſe Ex Te ag xguoour Nd 


1174. MXepoiy emepre vf g. 
From the urns 
1211. He fill'd the lavers. 


THE Græcians, during their entertainments, were accuſ- 
tomed to bathe their hands : Thus Homer, in many places, 


alludes to this practice, 


The golden ew'r a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings; 


' 3 In Ion, p. 115. . 10. c. 6. P. 43. 
| M 4 With 


168 1 0 N. 
„With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 


05 | 


A ſilver ladle . 40 * A ν ,t amt 
241 . n eee 1 N 10 
i ei T Gere. Ocyt: ts v. 28g, 40 ie 
STST2-1 at 727 gf 67104 


. A blooming youth preſents the Gueſts with water for their 
bands, ſays Philoxenus, a Dithyramhick Poet, in the poem 
zof his Azimvg, or Supper, Ppreſeryed in Athenzvs '. Accord- | 
ing to Monſieur Guys, Les Grecs modernes, comme les 
anciens, ſont dans Fuſage de ſe laver les mains avant & als 
les repas,” l ond. lett. 25. Pe > 449 ; 


' * - 
Chil 4 , + Wi v 4 0 


Va 51:4 FER 7 | WL. bad 18 tee 
Verſe 1175. A Made 119165 2116 O's GOES 


Fragrant myrrh 
1212. Incens'd the _ | 


ATHENZAUS* » obſerves, « that PEPIN perfumes, 
and incenſe were a very expenſive article at the ſecond table, 
or courſe of the Greeks :” And in another place he aſſerts, 
t that moſt of the ointments were derived from the ſtate of 

8 Epeugyes or myrrh.” The modern Turks, according to Ta- 
Vernier *, © when any perſon comes to viſit them, preſent a 
perfuming pot of the fumigation of the lignum aloes: And 
Monf. Guys remarks, © Aujourd'hui les Grecs & les Turcs 


brulent de Valoes, qui eſt le parfum le plus cher, & le * 
agrèable. (Tom. I. 1. 25. p. 435.) 
I L. 15. c. 10. p. 685, U. 15. e. 11 . 688, 1. 14. e. 11. e637 


I. 3. c. 21. p. 101. & l. 9. c. 15. p. 403. . Nat. Hiſt. L 12. c. 15. 
Potter Archæol. b. 4. c. 20. Pe 385. Y Account of the Seraglio, p. 385. 
No LII. 


P „ tk. 
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bolins h e Din eee eee ah hh 
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Cg 02d 15) eM 2d NODIh: „ MRO TEE? 1 

Verſe Xeo le v Purjutrs 
1460 He avrog, | 2 | 
The golden bowls 4 


1213, He claim d his charge. 


I underſtand by this expreſſion, that this impertinent old 


: Man thus aſſumed the office of Zupnorwapyge, or the preſiding 


Manager over the cups, which were- of gold, like thoſe in 
Homer, « Wines that laugh in gold,” as s Pope oo boldly 
tranſlated i Ic. (Odyfl, B, 18. v. * . | £ 
09 16 and wore dt 100 | l I S 


SI 


Im. 1 


Verſe 1177. Exel 7. 88 aud, 
1213. When now the jocund pipes gan breathe, 


THE Gods, ſays Homer * , beſtowed Muſick, a compa- 


nion to the feaſt; And in another place he calls it, 


Muſick the banquer' $ moſt refin'd delight. 
| Pope. Odyſſ. B. 21. v. 474. 


Thus ban at the Court of a . s to the 
Gueſts during their entertainment, and Phemius at the 


5 Odyf, 1, 17. v. 271. > Odyſſ. I. 8. v. 62. 
3 II. I. 17. v. 312. 


banquct 


yo 1 0 N. 
banquet of the Suitors of Penelope; * Ulyſſes, diſguiſed 
as a Beggar, exclaims, 

I hear, what graces ey'ry feaſt, the lyre. (Il. b. 17. v. 323.) 


In the ſame manner at the Court of Dido, 88 


Cithara crinitus s Jopas 
Perſonat auratä. (En. 1. v. 745. * 


"> | 14477 . '® , N. - _ 
719 W 7 
Verſe 11 hoy Mera by £1 Peg. 


Alo EY Bring 
121 7. Capacious Bowls, 


THE exchange of the ſmaller for the larger cup at this 
Grecian entertainment is illuſtrated by Cicero *, who ſays of 


the Greeks, 
Poſcunt Assad poculis : 


And Virgil has transferred it to the Court of Dido, 


Poſtquam prima quies epulis menſæque remote, 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & vina coronant. 


(En. 1. 1. 1 728.) 


Tbus the Author of a Greek Epigram invites his friend 
to drink unmixed wine from a larger cup, 
| Arat, ned, Tutors, * 705 Enpeev | 


uus, ¹ν,æeꝗ⁴ preiCovors of cel jL5V01s 
| (Anthol, I. 7. ep. 143.) 


1 Orat, 1. c. 26. in Verrem. 


Anacharſis 


188 3 


2. 


Anacharſis the Scythian exprefſed his aſtoniſhment at this 
Grecian uſage, as Diogenes Laertius relates: But Athe- 
næus informs us, © that this cuſtom was not original among 
the Græcians, but lately introduced by the Barbarians : For 
he could diſcover in no ancient record or repreſentation, re- 
lating to that country, that there was any very large cup 
employed, except for Heroes; and to them alone was aſſign 
ed one, which was called gur.“ The Græcians however 


had the reputation of indulging their exceſs in this reſpect 


ſo far that it eyen became proverbial, as appears from Plau- 
tus , Cicero, and Horace. If we may believe Monfieur 
hay the mier Greeks are ſtill as remarkable in this re- 
ſpect: Les Grees boivent encore avec autant de plaiſir que 
d'escès, & leurs feſtins ne finifſent pas ſans ivreſſe.” 


r 
or 


2 Oavuagny oel roc Enxnns booking ubs iy — r ps 
is prydog. (L. 1. Anarch.) This paſlage i is cited in the Note of Barnes. 
3 Oval yap rah, o ys Tedro yt is} wraps. roc "EAAnovv, GAG nerd id piba 
ri is Thy agb age, i» n ref rg Thy Eads toro zur "by ypuPar; our” 
in) Tay TgoTigey 8Vgno0 jury ToTHpON wubyides oH, u Tan its rol; 
vgoixocg, To yp boa: Py e Tels Journ arifihour, 
113) (Leto Cc 2. N. 464) 
Dies nocteſque bibite, pergrecamini. (IMoſtell. A. 1. ſ. 1.) 
Here, ſays Lambinus in his Comment, Greco more, hoc eſt, majoribus 
N potare. (ed. 1876. p. 523, ). | 
"OE. in lus comedith 1 & congræcem, pater. 
(Bacchid. A. 4. ſ. 4.) 
The word oe armcerur occurs alſo * in the ſame play (A. 5.) and in the 
Truculentus (A. 1. ſ. 1.) : . 


5 Inyiratio,- ut Græco more 8 (In Verrem. l. 1. c. 26.) 
Aſſuetum græcari. (L. 2. fat, 2. v. 12.) 


1 0 N 
17 0 N. 
172 7 : 4 . - * 
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THIS, old Man, 8 bowl, of diſtinguiſhed cond 
lee 0. Jon, as 2 mark of ſuperior, reſpecta. Thus, whed 
Achilles receives the Ambaſſadors of the Greeks, he way 

| calls to his friend Patroclus to bring W bowl. 
Sp Miner N eee e n 
Rr een uten et. Og, ) 
And thus Dido eln B with be maſſy goblet df 
Belus: As the Sympoſiarch hee: Wis 5 full d : ſo the 


* of Carthage, 

Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus & omnes 
A Belo ſoliti. 0 . 
(. * (Ks. . 1. 7200 


ho inn 
hs Dido crowns the bond of ſtate with wine, | 
The bowl of Belus and the regal —_ 
(Fir, B. 1. v. 978.) 


V. 184 


N* LVI. 


one” I O F N. 173; 


No LVL. 
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Verſe 1189. — The ober SEA. 


1228, Words of reproach. one utter d. 


g 


-T HE deſign of the poiſon is here ſruſtrated by he ill⸗ 
d expreſſion of a Servant at this feaſt: The Greeks 


vere remarkably ſuperſtitious in their uſe of words, not only 


on religious occaſions, as the gau Gnu *, recommended 
by Ion to the Miniſters of the Delphick Temple, but alſo on 
all others. When Agamemnon propoſes to ſend Ambaſſa- 
dors to Achilles, the aged Neſtor deſires them, that prior to 


the act of libation, they would guard their tongue: And 


Ulyſſes in the Odyſſey, PEA 0 Aran, omen Tory: 
Jupiter, thus prays, ' ; 2 | 
Of human race now riſing from repoſe, 


Let one a bliſsful omen here diſcloſe. 
(Pope. B. 20. v. 123 ) \ 


2 
p 


| The Engliſh Commentator in his Note bere remarks, 
« that the Reader will fully underſtand the import of this 
« prayer from the nature of omens, and the notion of them 
« amongſt the Ancients: if, ſays Ulyſſes, my prayer is 
&« heard, let there be a voice from within the palace to cer- 
« tify me of it; and immediately a voice is heard, O Jupiter, 
may this day be the laſt to the Suitors ! Such ſpeeches, as 
« fell accidentally from any poi were held ominous, and 


© v. 98. ® E:2nuioas. (ll. 9. v. 171.) 
* See Alto the Note on the lt Odyficy. V. 367.) | 
© one 


154 IO N. 

one of the ancient ways of divination: Ulyſſes underſtands 
t jt as ſuch, and accepts the omen. It was in uſe among 
_ © the Romans, as appears from Tully on divination*: When 
P. Emilius was going to war with Perſeus, King of the 
* Macedonians, he found his little daughter in tears: O 
Father, ſays ſhe, Perſeus is dead! meaning her little dog, 
named Perſeus; Emilius immediately replied, O Daughter, 
embrace the omen, applying it to Perſeus, King of the 
« Macedonians ; who was afterwards conquered by him, and 
« died a Captive in Rome. The ſame practice was uſed by 
c the Hebrews; it was called Bath Kol; this is an inſtance 
« of it: Two Rabbis: deſiring to ſee Samuel a Babyloniſh 
Doctor, let us follow, ſaid they, the hearing of Bath Kol: 
Travelling therefore near a ſchool, they heard a boy read- 
« ing theſe words out of Samuel *, And Samuel died.” 
They obſerved it, and found that their Friend was dead. 
© The Sortes Virgilianz afterwards were much of this kind.” 
We may add to the above entertaining anecdote the ridicu- 
lous jeſt of the young Iulus in the ſeventh 5 AEneid, which 
folved the prophecy of the Harpies in the third ?, and con- 
firmed the arrival of rhe Trojans in the om land of 
Italy: This trifling witticiſm of the Roman Poet was built on 
the ſober record of Hiſtory; for Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus in 
his firſt book of the Roman Antiquities _— te that 


. Arque his ſuperftitionibus non dubiraſti eam omina gere: 
Emilia Paulo, Perſam periſſe; quod pater omen a. cepit. * 2. e. 40.) 
5 B. 1. c. 28. v. 1. 
6 Heus! etiam menſas conſumimus, inquit Iulus; 
Nec plura alludens, ea vox audita laborum | 
Prima tulit finem. (V. 118.) 7 V. 257 · 
W zun . % vat & TgsTIG® xalontdlasr os Fr TITo 1xeoey, anal; 
near, we To Tewra TH peerlwuales non ofior Tio i504. 
Antiquit, Roman. I. 1. c. 55. ed. Reiſke, vol. 1. p. 140 


4 2 when 


171% % © 175 
when one of the Company of Eneas happened to exclaim, 
« Behold, we have eaten even the table !” as ſoon as they all 
heard it, they cried out with joy, chat the firſt part of the 
oracle was now fulfilled.” This conformity of Virgil with 
ancient tradition in this fabulous prophecy is elegantly illuſ- 
trated by Addiſon in one of his Spectators . If the founda- 
tion of the Roman Empire had ſuch an omen as this in the 
opinion of Antiquity for its baſis, we ſhall not wonder, that 
the cataſtrophe of this drama is here made to depend on an 
accidental ſpeech, uttered at a banquet. When Ancient 
Authors are tried by Modern Criticks, they have an un- 
doubted privilege of. pleading. the prevailing ſentiments. of 
their own times, and the code of the reigning Religion. But 
Milton appears to have imitated this ſaperſtition, when he 
makes Manoah lay to wa 2 

* Theſe words 


« I as a prophecy receive.“ 
(SalnC. A 473. 


<P 


Ne LVII. 


Verſe I 192. Emovdac Oes 8. 
1234. A libation to the God. 


HENCE it appears, that the Græcians, after their enter- 
tainments, were accuſtomed to make libations to their Gods. 
Thus Athenzus obſerves, that Homer deſcribes the Græ- 
clans, after regaling themſelves, performing this ceremony, 


No 361, L. 4. c. 27. p. 179. The latter part of this paſſage 
is cited by Brodzus, and inſerted in the edition of Barnes, Th 
E 


— 


ws | I 40 C N. 


f "The youth wich wine oy facred goblets Sound, 3 
* And ge Wee drench'd, the ſands around.” | 


f 17. 18 14 erben . (Pope, II. b. 9. v. 2300 | 


He adds, “ that Plato in his 1 0 has preſerved this 
cuſtom; for after the repaſt he afſerts, that they made liba- 
tions, wil celebrated, the God with his cuſtomary honours: : 
In the ſame. manner, continues he, Xenophon : But with 
Ep icurus ther was no libation nor offering of the firſt fruit 
to de Divinities.” This obſervation ſhes the deep ſenſe 


and ſacred regar -pard d, entertained j in thoſe Countries of the en- 
lightened Ancient, 0 of the qbligation of agen and Gra- 
E . | 


4 


i 


verſe 1197. Kat eu. 
1236. A troop of doves. 


DIODORUS * SIC ULUS obſerves, ** that doves wete 
fed and kept in the temple of Delphi; and he mentions a 
prodigy ariſing from this circumſtance.” Brodæus in his 
annotations on the Ion refers us to this paſſage. 


2 L. 16. p. 103. 4 P. 115. 


No LIX. 


10 N. 


N LIS. 


Vere 1222. gags, 
— From the rock 


1265. Caſt headlong. 
ACCORDING to this expreſſion the judgment, ww 


by the unanimous voice of the Tribunal at Delphi againſt 
Creuſa, is Precipitation: Ion afterwards alludes to this mode 


of puniſhment, where he mentions the Tp» Ape ', 


As down the craggy precipice ſhe bounds. | 
(V. 1 3140 


But the Meſſenger, in the beginning of the ſcene, uſes the 
term of T4441 *, which implies Lapidation, as defined by 


the Scholiaſt on our Author's Oreſtes, dg Canoes t 


Thus the Chorus, by the expreſſion of Azvoypa; twice * re- 
peated, underſtands the judgment, as I ſhall ſhew in my 
ſubſequent Note. Perhaps both theſe different modes of 


ancient puniſhment were conſiſtent with each other; for it 


might be cuſtomary to throw ſtones over the body of the 
Criminal after his precipitation from the rock: If not, we 


muſt, acknowledge, that our Poet is unguarded and inaccu- 
rate in his expreſſion, fince the variation cannot be attri- 
buted, as Barnes * imagines, to the meer apprehenſions of the 
Chorus; becauſe I have proved, that the Meflenger himſelf 
is guilty of the ſame difference in the phraſe. There are hiſ- 


© V. 1268. 3 V. 1112. 3 V. 944 V. 1236 & 1240. 
See his Note on V. 1236. 
N torical 


178 >, ab 
torical teſtimonies, which confirm the ancient uſage of botk 
theſe modes of penal execution: I ſhall illuſtrate that of 
Precipitation in the preſent Note, and leave that of Lapida- 
tion for the next. Amphitryon in the Hercules * Pure er 
our Poet alludes to the former, when he declates himſelf 
ready to be hurled from the rock: And in the Troades Aſ- 
tyanax is ordered to be precipitated from the Trojan towers: 
Thus Plutarch informs us, that the Prieſts of Delphi, accuſ- 
ing Æſop of facrilege, killed him by puſhing him from a rock 
called Hyampeia; and he adds, that the puniſhment of ſacri- 
legious Perſons was changed from the rock of that name to 
one called Nauplia.“ The ſame Author alſo records“ ano- 
ther correſponding inſtance, which happened at Delphi; 
© Orgilaus having refuſed from a ſuperſtitious omen to eſ- 
pouſe the daughter of Crates, he revenged the affront by 
conveying to him and his brother, when ſacrificing, a little 
golden veſſel belonging to the ſandtuary; and then accuſing 
them he cauſed them uaheard to be precipitated from a rock.“ 
This mode of execution ſeems to have been practiſed in the 
Oriental Countries; ſince we read in St. Luke, that all 
they in the Synagogue, when they heard theſe things, were 
filled with wrath, and led Jzsvs unto the brow of the hill, 
whereon their City was built, that they might caſt him down 
headlong.” (C. iv. v. 29.) 


EM T8vces Terps Aro. V. 320. ts 720. 
De his qui ſerò a Numine puniuntur. ed. Xylan. vol. 2. p. 557+ 
Reipub. Geien. Præcep. ed. Xylan. vol. 2. p. 825. 


Ne LX. 
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Ne LX. 


Verle 1236. Ace I A agberal. 


1280. Caſt headlong from the rock muſt die. . 


THE Chorus here alludes in the original, and again in 
(v. 1240.) to the puniſhment of Lapidation, and not Preci- 


pitation: But the Engliſh Tranſlator has taken the liberty to 
depart from the preciſe letter of the Greek : The former, as 


well as the latter, is recorded as an ancient. mode of penal 
execution. When Hector upbraids Paris in the Iliad with 
the miſeries of his country, he is underſtood by ſome Com- 
mentators, as referring to this death under the expreſſion 
of, 
| Aaiyoy £00 Trance. (ll. U. v. 57.) 


This literally implies, that he would have been clad in a 
coat of Stones *, or ſtoned to death : The Chorvs in the Aga- 
memnon * of Aſchylus declares to Egyſthus, « that the 
avenging People will inflict on him the curſe of Lapidation:“ 
And Eteocles in the Seven againſt Thebes * menaces his ſub- 


jects in Caſe of diſobedience with a ſimilar execution: Thus 


in the Antigone of Sophocles , Creon denounces this pu- 
niſhment againſt any one, who ſhould dare to bury the body 


of Polynices: Thus Electra in the Oreſtes of our Poet 


* Others interpret the paſſage, as ſignifying a ſtone coffin, or a grave 


under a monument of ſtones. 2 V. 1625. V. 205. 
* (V. 36.) See the Note of Burton in his Ilslanoyia, p. 168. 


V. 30. 442. 535. 563. 613. 624. 861. 912. 943. 
N 2 declares, 
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declares, that ſhe may be ſentecees to'iche by this motle of 
Lapidation, and both ſhe and her brother narrowly eſcape 
this ſentence : Alſo in the Heraclidæ Copreus informs lolaus, 
that he muſt return to Argos, © that the N ujucg * Nn, or 
death by lapidation, may be infficted on him:“ But this was 
the actual fate of the Royal Hecuba in Thrace, if we may 
believe Lycophron “: And Demoſthenes in his Oration 
againſt Cteſiphon mentions, © that the Athenians not only 
deſtroyed Cyrfilus with ſtones ; but that alſo their Wives 
| executed the ſame vengeance on his Wife.“ This hiſtorical 
fact is likewiſe related by Cicero * with the omiſſion of the 
laſt circumſtance in regard to the Wife; and he obſerves, 
cc that the cauſe of it was, becauſe he adviſed the Athenians 
to remain in their City, contrary to their reſolution of aban- 
doning it, and perſuaded them to receive Xerxes within the 
walls.” We alſo learn from Plutarch **. in the life of Solon, 
© that fome Criminals, allured by Megacles from the altar, 
were ſtoned to death.“ The Hiſtory of the Old and New ** 
Teſtament abundantly demonſtrates, that mit was a very an- 
cient — * 


V. 66. 7 Alex, v. 1. © Ed; Taylor, vol. 1. 
9 De ff. I. 3. c. 11. ” 10 Ed. Bryan. A. b. 184. _ 
1 "Exod. c. 17. v. 4. 3 
St. Matthew, c. 23. v. 37. St. John. c. 8. v. 7. & 59. c. 10. v. 315 
If 33+ G 24+ v. 14. he Add, c. 7. v. gh. 


N LI. 


Ne LI. 


Verſe 1256. Irm 8. bits Porever. 
I 300. To kill a ſuppliant there the Law forbids. 


'HENCE we may collect the privilege of the Ancient 


Aſylum: Creuſa afterwards, ſheltering herſelf under this 
Jaw, declares to Ion, 


. My perſon hallow'd to the God I bear. 1333. ) 


Thus in the Eumtnides of Zſchylus Oreſtes is at firſt repre- 
ſented under the protection of Apollo at the altar of Del- 
phi z and again in the ſame play at the ſhrine of Minerya at 
"Athens : And thus in the Heraclide of our Poet, where 
1olaus and the Children of Hercules take refuge at the altar, 
when Copreus attempts to force them from it, the Chorus * 
declares, thar it is a duty to reverence the Suppliants of the 
Gods: Pauſanias informs us, that the Oracle of Dodona 
commanded the Athenians to ſpare the Lacedzmonians, who 
fled to the Areopagus: And by the expreſs Law of Athens * 
« Suppliants were ſafe :” Statius has given a beautiful deſcrip» 

tion of the altar of Mercy in that City. (Theb. I. 12. v. 48.) 


1'V. 61. & 124. 2 V. 101, L. 1. c. 25. 
+ Pet. Leg. Att. Tit. 1. e. 9. See alſo Strabo, I. 14. p. 950. Potter, 
2 b. 2. c. 2. p. 109. 


N 3 N* LXIL 


N* LXI. 


Verſe 1261.0 rawpl pogo Hels Keira. | 
1307. Bull-viſag'd Sire Cephiſus. 


"ACCORDING to Apollodorus :, Erechtheus, Father 
of Creuſa, married Praxithea, whoſe Mother Diogenia was 
Daughter of Cephiſus ; and conſequently this River God of 
Attica is here invaked with propriety by Ion, as Anceſtor of 
the Queen of Athens : He is here addreſſed, as having the 
Form of a Bull:“ This idea is a favourite alluſion with the 
Greek and Roman Poets : Euripides in his Oreſtes calls the 
Ocean Teupbgeves *, © as having the head of a Bull,” and 
the epithet of Tapes is applied by Heſiod to Neptune : 
Thus in the 1 in Aulis the River Alpheus is repre- 
ſented under the ojus *ravgoney, or the bgure of a Bull; and 
Virgil gilds the horns of Eridanus: 


Gemina auratus taurino cornua yultu, 
8 (Georg: 4. v. 3719 
* alſo addreſſes the Tiber, as | 


Corniger Heſperidum fluyius regnator aquarum. 
(En. 8. v. 77. 


The tauriformis Aufidus of Horace js a literal tranſlation 
of the N epither here uſed of rauh laat pc. When 


3 Biblior. I. 3. p. 132. ed. Eg. Spol. 1555. V. 1374. 
Sgut, Her. v. 103. * V, 277. L. * od. 14. Ve 25+ 
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Ovid paints the engagement of the River Achelous with 
Hercules, he obſerves, 
Sic quoque devicto reſtabat tertia tauri 
Forma trucis; tauro mutatus membra rebello. 


(Met. I. 9. v. 81.) 


According to this idea, Sophocles in his Trachiniæ in- 
forms us, that one of the three ſhapes of Achelous was 
that of a manifeſt Bull, &xpyys 7eip5, another that of a 
Dragon, and another that of a Man with the head of an Ox, 
Sung. The cauſe, aſſigned by Strabo for this fabulous 
reſemblance of Achelous and all other Rivers to the figure of 
a Bull, ariſes from their ſonorous noiſes, and from thoſe 
windings of their ſtreams, which they call horns.” Thus, 
according to Euſtathius, the reaſon, © why Ulyſſes in the 
. Odyſſey is enjoined to ſacrifice a Bull to Neptune, js be- 
cauſe that Animal repreſents the roaring of the ſea in ſtorms;” 
When Homer deſcribes the River Scamander, he aſſerts, 
that he roars like a Bull,” 


Meywuxog yore Tengo (Il. 21. v. 2370 


Here his Commentator Euſtathius has enumerated the other 
. cauſes of this metaphorical compariſon, as follows, Becauſe 
they uſed to ſacrifice Bulls to the Sea and Rivers; becauſe 
Rivers divide or tear up the earth in the ſame manner as 
Oxen do by the Plough ; or becauſe theſe Animals depaſture 
near Rivers.” The two laſt-mentioned cauſes are cited by the 
reſpective Scholiaſts on the 'Trachiniz * of Sophocles, and 


4 V. 11. & 13. 7 L. 10. p. 703+ ed. Caſaubon, * Odyſſ. I. 11, v. 130. 
9 V. 13. | 


N 4 | the 
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the Orcltes** of our Poet. Theſe reſemblances were not 
only the favourite objects of poetical deſcription; but alſo 
were borrowed by Artiſts in their repreſentation of Rivers: 
The Scholiaſt on Pindar i informs us, * that the Bull in 
Agrigentum, which was ſhewn in his time for that of Pha- 
laris, was only a ſtatue of the river Gelon:“ And Zlian n, 
in his Various Hiſtory, where he has a Chapter on the images 
of Rivers, obſerves, that ſome Nations repreſent them 
under an human form ; but others confer on them the ſhape 
'of Oxen.” He then enumerates four inſtances of this laſt 
made of repreſentation, prevailing among different People; 
and adds, © that the Athenians in their exhibition of Cephi- 
ſus honour him under the image of a Man; but at the fame 
time projecting horns, U de vroÞpwbvoiſe.” ** They repre: 
ſent Rivers, ſays Phurnutus u, as bearing horns, and having 
the aſpect of a Bull, ſince their courſe has ſomething violent 
and roaring :” The learned Spanheim 14 in his Differtation 
on Coins remarks, * that we may trace veſtiges from ancient 
coins of this repreſentation :” He there produces one of the 
River Achelous is thus exhibited; and likewiſe an engraving 
of the Rhenus bicornis, or Rhine with two borns ; He alſo 
' Inſerts another of the Neptune Talpeog, whaſe forehead pre- 
"ſents the two horns. The Author of the Polymetis 16 has 
very inaccurately aſſerted, © that the Poets do not attribute 
this device to any rivers, but to Aufidus and Eridanus:“ 
Now the abore paſſages demonſtrate thar all Rivers almoſt 


1 V. 1599. 1: Pyth. Od. 1, v. 185. | 
12 L. 2. c. 23. ed. Gron. vol. t. p. 157. ts De Nat. Deor. c. 22. 


1 De præſt. & uſu, Numiſm. Diſlert. 5. p. 309, 300, 361. 
is See: alſo 4 figure of this Achelous in the firſt vol. of the Greek Anti- 


quides by G1#vius, +6 Dial, ws p. 231. 
| were 
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were thus addreſſed and perfonified; and Valerius Flaccus en. 
preſsly applies this reſemblance nn ue 
term to Rivers,  _ 

5 Flatis cornibus Amnes * at 

we Gene ect 10 (argon 1 1. 4.206) 


According to Mr. Bryant, i in bis Analyſis of Anchat My- 
thology, © Every perſonage who had any connexion with the 
hiſtory of the Ark, was deſcribed with ſome reference to 


this hieroglyphick. As the Patriarch was eſteemed the great 


Deity of the ſea, and at the ſame time was repreſemed under 


de ſemblance of a Bull, or with the head of that animal, 


we find this circumſtance cantinually alluded to by the Poets 
and Mythologiſts of Græte: And as all Rivers were looked 


upon, as the children of the Ocean, they likewiſe were rex 
preſented i in the ſame manner.” (Vol. 2. p. 436 & 437.) 


Ne LXIIIl. 


Verſe 1288, Lalo vlan Myc. 


13 36. By another right the God's. 


cn Es having farcaſtically ſaid to Ion, that he was 


no longer the Son of A \pollo, but of Xuthus, he rephes, 
« Yet I have been; I mean in regard to the riches of a fa- 
ther ;” as if he had ſaid, Apollo was my foſter parent; for 


I was nurtured by the produce of his temple: Thus I inter- - 


pret this paſſage, in which Barnes could diſcover no perſpi- 


cuous ſenſe, and ſuſpects that it is corrupt. Dr, Muſgrave, 
incliniog 


736 10 N. 

inclining to the ſame opinion, has propoſed an emendatioy, 
which I cannot approve, ſince it is a violent alteration of the 
words; and the ſenſe is directly contrary * to my interpre- 
tation. The amendment of Heath *, who ſubſtitutes 70 7&0; 


inſtead of Tag, renders the rhythm of the line too un: 
muſical, 


Ne LAIV. 


ver 1396 r made be 1) vi 
. T thought thou long ROE known to _ any 
 filent, VAL! 


. 

'THIS line, which in $a Greek ions | is in 100 mouth 
of the Chorus, is given by Heath to Ion; and he. ſuppoſes 
it to allude to the concealment of the poiſon * : But I can 
diſcover no neceſſity for this alteration: It appears natural 
for the Chorus extremely intereſted for Creuſa, who was now 
ruſhing from the altar on the recognition of the pledges, to 
adviſe her to be filent, which they do by reminding her of 
her former ſilence in general; and perhaps allnding to the 
concealment of her connexion with Apollo. The Tranſlator 
underſtanding it, as Heath, has transferred it to the mouth 
of Ion. | 


a Non enim de eo nunc, ut de Patre — loquor. See his Note on 
V. 1207 of his Edidon. 2 Not. in Ion. p. 142. 

I. nem autem, cum hc dicit, venenum reſpicere putandum eſt, Not, in 
Ion. p 142. b 
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Ne LXV. 
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Verſe 1406. Purigel Y. 
1461, I take thee at thy word. 


1 Underſtand this paſſage, that Ion, aſtoniſhed at the 
conduct of Creuſa, now violently embracing him and the 


caſket, aſſerts, © I am arreſted by your words; as the pledge 


of the Debtor is by the Creditor :” She denies immediately 
the force of this remark by averring, that Ion was now diſ- 
covered to be her friend, and conſequently there was no at- 
tack on the perſon or property of a Stranger. We have al- 
ready had a ſimilar alluſion in this play, when Xuthus, em- 
bracing lon his ſuppoſed Son, exclaims, 
My touch 
Aer no pledge; my own, and that moſt dear 
GS find, (V. 529.) 


ng . 


T once thought that dug, Was to be have interpreted 
in an active ſenſe, as a middle verb, to ſignify, I arreſt 
thee as my pledge: The Engliſh Tranſlator has adopted 


this idea: but the reply of Creuſa determines me in fayour of 
the other acceptation. 


Ne LXVI. 


hd - 
MS. | 


\ 


Verſe 1419. 'Ex3eypa xeguldcc. 
1474. Eſſay of the loom. 


HENCE it appears, that the 8 of che OY 
Women of the moſt elevated rank conſiſted in works of em» 
broidery, i in which they ſeem eminently to have excelled; 
The inſtrument, uſed for that purpoſe, was the Is, or 
muttle. This curious veſt of the Athenian Queen appears 
from the following deſcription of it to have been of a rich 
deſign; and the ſubjects, interwoven in it, prove the heroick 
manners of the female ſex in the Grecian ſtates; The figures 
of the Gorgon * and Serpents * are hiſtorical emblems ; Thus 
the Chorus of Athenian Women on their firſt arrival at the 
Delphick Temple are ſtruck with the reſemblance of Hercu- 
les and Tolaus there painted to thoſe Heroes, whom they 
themſel ves had embroidered * : 


The ſubject on the web 
Deſign'd theſe hands have wrought | in ductile gold. 


(V. 194) 


And i in rhe Hecuba of our Poet 4 Chorus of Trojan Cap- 
tives deſcribes the chariot of Minerva, and the race of the 
Titans, deſtroyed by the lightning of Jupiter, as the objects of 
their embroidery * ; The latter are alſo thus mentioned in the 
Iphigenia in Tauris: We may likewiſe recolle& how the 


It V. 1451. | * V. 1427. 3 V. 197. 7 V. 471. V. 223. 
royal 
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royal Helena, the greateſt and moſt fatal beauty of all Anti . 
quiry, is diſcovered by Iris, as employed in the Iliad, | 
Her in her palace at her loom ſhe found, 
The golden web her own ſad ſtory crown'd : 


The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd, herſelf the prize, 
oh And the dire triumph of her fatal eyes. 


(Pope, b. 3. v. 47 


enen ag to Monſieur Guys, * Embroidery is the — 
occupation of Women in Modern Grece and he obſerves, 
that we are indebted to the Greeks for this Art, which 
among them was very ancient, and carried to the higheſt 
point of perfection and excellence“ He illuſtrates this 
aſſertion by ſeveral claſſical inſtances in his fourth letter of his 
Voyage Litteraire de la Grace. (P. 39.) 


N* LXVII. 


Verſe 1428. Awpn Abevug, 1 T3xy S Nye 
1483. The gift of Paltas, who thus nurtures children. 


THIS intermediate line in the mouth of Ton is propoſed 
to be given with the former and ſubſequent one to Creuſa by 
Pierſon *, Heath *, and Muſgrave * : Becauſe it is improbable 
that Ion, educated at Delphi, ſhould have heard of the 
Dragons, the gift of Pallas to Erichthonius: I confeſs that [ 
ſce not the neceſlity of this emendation, fince Ion through 
the whole drama appears to have an intimate knowledge of 


* Verifim, Lib. p- 13. 2 Not. in Ion. p. 142+ 
3 See his Note on (V. 1448.) in his edition. 


a all 
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all the hiſtorical circumſtances regarding this illuſtrious fa. 
mily : This is evident from his converſation with Creuſa on 
her firſt arrival at Delphi : And why may he not be ſuppoſed 
to have ſeen the figures of theſe ſerpents depicted, as he tells 
us in a former line * of the play, * that the delivery of Erich- 
thonius by Minerya to the Daughters of Agraulos is repre- 
ſented in painting: This deep acquaintance of Ion with 
the Hiſtory and Cuſtoms of the Athenians may be perhaps 
conſidered, as I ſhall hereafter mention in my Final Effay, 
if we conſider his years and education, as a dramatick defect; 
but as this critical objection to the propriety of manners does 
not ſolely reſt on the preſent paſſage, I am inclined to reject 
an alteration,' unſupported by manuſcript authority, * 
the ſenſe does not 2 8 py require it. 


1 


Ne LXVIIL 


Verſe 1480. Toy eAcwpvy Tayov. 
Amidſt the rocks 


1536. With Olive crown'd. 


THE various hiſtorical teftimonies, which relate to the con- 
fecrated olive in the citadel of Athens, produced by Minerva 
in her contention with Neptune for the ſupremacy over that 
City, are collected by Meurſius in his Cecropia *. This tree 
is known to delight in a barren ſoil, like the rock on which 
this citadel was built: Thus Virgil, | 
Di.ifficiles primum terræ, colleſque maligni, 

Tenuis ubi argilla & dumoſis calculus arvis, 

- Palladia gaudent ſylva vivacis olive. 

(Georg. I. 2. v. 181.) 


*V. 27 1. See my Annotations on the Greek Text. C. 19. 
Ne LXIX. 
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No LXIS, 


Verſe 1 550. "Aba Ho ax pee! hecuy; 


What God above the hallow'd dome unveils 
1604. His radiant face, that ſhines another Sun? 


WE may collect from the expreſſion in this and the fol- 
lowing lines the ſublime idea, which the Græcians entertain- 
ed of the awful preſence of their Pagan Divinities, and of 
the fatal conſequences ariſing to the ſpectator from the ap- 
pearance of them: Here Ion alludes to that luminous ſplen- 
dour, dazzling with its irradiation, and to the danger of be- 
holding this heavenly Viſitant. Thus Achilles, when Mi- 
nerva appears to him in order to appeaſe his reſentment 
againſt Agamemnon, is aſtoniſhed at her celeſtial aſpect, and 
the terrible appearance of her eyes, 


Alus Je ot 2 cc vhey. (ll. Is V. wy 6 


2310 


It. is by this Locke ſymbol of divine light, and by the 
brilliant luſtre of her glittering eyes, that Helena diſcovers 
Venus, where ſhe mentions her dun * pagpaipſa: And 
thus Minerva in her deſcent is compared by Homer to a 
glancing ſtar, whoſe trail of light emits many ſparkles, while 
all the Spectators are confounded at the awful fight of the 
Goddeſs, 


cube T e ciroguiing (II. 4. v. 79.) 


II. 3. v. 397. 
The 
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The Romans borrowed this idea of divine effulgence fromm 
the Grecians : Thus Virgil ſays of Venus, | 
Roſcea cervice refulſit. (Zn. 1. v. 406.) 


And in another paſſage he repreſents the ſame Goddeſs, 

Cum mihi ſe non ante oculis tam clara videndam 
Obtulit, & pura per noctem in luce refulſit 
Alma parens, confeſſa Deam. (V. 59 I.) 


He alſo paints Pallas in the fatal night of Troy, when res 
_ vealed to Eneas, as 


en effulgens. (An. 2. v. 616.) 


His Juno is diſcovered in this diſguiſe of Bower by the glow- 
ing N of her eyes among other marks of de 


Divini ſigna decoris 
Ardenteſque notate oculos. (n. 5. v. 648.) 


We will now conſider the fatal conſequences atiſing from 
the preſence of theſe Divinities; and theſe were to be dread- 
ed, unleſs upon particular occaſions, as Ion here qualifies 
the expreſſion. This obſervation will enable us to anſwer a 
queſtion, ſtarted by the Engliſh Commentator on the follows 
ing lines of the Odyſley, 

The Prince o'eraw'd 
. lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. 
(B. 16. v. 195.) 


* 2; pd nog; of 8, ev. (V. 1882.) 
Here 


2 
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Here Ulyſſes, adorned by Minerva with divine Graces, 
diſcovers himſelf in the lodge of Eumeus to his Son _ 


machus, 


view 32 wly Sido vg 


Tahir 7 (Eris Can” dαçν⅜ wh hdg tim. (II. 16. v. 179. ) 


The original tt literally implies, * that the ſon is 


* aſtoniſhed at him, and caſts his eyes through fear on the 
© other ſide, leſt he ſhould be a God.” But the Commenta- 
tor remarks, © This fear of Telemachus, according to Dacier, 


4 proceeds from the opinion of the Ancients : When the 


“ Gods came down vifibly, they thought themſelves ſo un- 
«-worthy of ſuch a manifeſtation, that whenever it happened, 
te they believed they ſhould die, or meet with ſome great 
« calamity : Thus the Iſraelites addreſs Moſes, Speak thou to 
4e us, and we will hear; but let not the Loxp ſpeak to us, 


„ leſt we die. Thus alſo Gideon: Alas! O Lonp, my 


© Gop, becauſe I have ſeen an Angel of the Loxp face to 
6 face, and the Loxp ſaid to him, Fear not, thou ſhalt not 


be 4 die. Hence it is very evident that this notion prevailed 


5 among the Iſraelites: but how does it appear that the 
« Greeks held the ſame opinion ?” I reply, that this paſ- 
ſage in Euripides, where lon exclaims, © Let * us fly, O 

Mother, that we may not behold the Deity,” demonſtrates, 
that the Grecian idea of the danger of a divine preſence is 
ſupported by evidence; nor is it irreconcileable with the 
following obſervations of the Engliſh Commentator, who 
continues to aſſert, * The contrary is manifeſt almoſt to a 
« demonſtration : The Gods are introduced almoſt in every 


3 duo, d rina, wn rd dH 
Oro. (V. 1 5 2. ) a 
« book 


0 $70. 


e book both of the Iliad and Odyſſey ; and y there is not 
ce 'the leaſt foundation for ſuch an aſſertion: tay, Telemachus 
& himſelf, in the ſecond book, returns thanks to Minerva 
4 for appearing to him, and prays for a ſecond viſion. It 
« js not to be imagined, that Teleinachus would have pre- 
« ferred this prayer, if the preſence of the Deity denoted 
& death, or fothe gteat calamity ; and all the heroes through: 
out the Itiad eſteem ſuch intercourſes as their glory, and 
& converſe with the Gods without any apprehenfions.” In 
anſwer to this objeMoh we may reply, that theſe Heathen 
Deities, When they honoured . mortals with their viſits, genes 
rally diveſted themſelves, as far as they were able, of their 
divine tadiance, -and of their formidable attributes : But 1 
conceive thete always was a religions awe, accompanied with 
a reverential fear, naturally attached to the ſublime idea of 
the viſion of a Superior Being: Thus Homer aſſerts, that 
the Gods, when they appear manifeſt, are dreadful, 

RovAeros d Heol clue bel b eVegyElg. 
| II. 20. y.13t. 


And Callimachus, in his hymm oti the bath of Pallas, ex- 
preſsly ſays, that Whoever beholds an immortal God, con- 
« trary to the inclination of that Delty, pays a  ferere pes 
cc nalty for the fatal view :” 


"Oc NE TI ” GIevhetWy, 0 cu [i J 9638 auròg Ale, 


Abe l Teo dec Ee. CV. 102.) 


4 See alſo Anthol. 1. 4. c. 19. ep. 33. 

5 See the note of Spanbeim on this line, to which Dr. Mufgrave refers 
us: The learned Commenrator there cites this paſlage of Euripides, and 
iliuftrates the ſubject with his uſual erudition. 


That 
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That this was the Oriental notion appears from a variety 


of other paſſages, beſides thoſe already cited by Dacier + 


t© The Logp *© ſaid unto Moſes, thou catiſt not ſee my face; 
tt for there ſhall no man ſee me and lite. We ſhall ſurely 
& die, ſays Manoah ? unto his wife, becauſe we have ſeen 
© God: A man of Gop came unto me, and his countenance 
* was like the Angel of God, very terrible. Thus Daniel * 
{© fell upon his face, when he ſaw the viſion: And Saul*? 
te alſo fell to the earth, when ſaddenly there ſhined round 


about him a light from heaven.“ According to this noble 
conception of divine effulgence, when the Raphael of Milton 


deſcetids to Paradiſe, Adam extlaims to Eve, 

| What glorious ſhape 

Comes this way moving; ſeems another morn 

Ris'n on midnoon. (B. g. v. 311) 
This bears a great reſemblanee to the ch rgb, Of 
the coutitenance luminous, as the Sun, in Euripides: But 
dur Engliſh Poet has ſoftened the horror of Michad's appear- 
ance to Adam after his fall; for he paints the majeſty of this 


keavenly Viſitant; 


| Yet not rerrible, _ 
But ſolemn and ſublime. (Par. Loſt. b. i i. v. 236.) 


Exod: e. 33. v. 20. 7 Judges, c. 13. v. 22. Id. v. 6. 
C. g. v. 17. & c. 10. v. g. 19 Acts, c. 9. v. 4. 


6 Ne LXX. 


Ne LXX. 


Verſe Kelg 2 rugamnis 
1573. Luce. 

. Let him mount 
1626. The royal throne. 


HERE Minerva expreſsly commands Creuſa to carry Ion 
to Attica, and to place him on the royal throne; and ſhe re- 
peats this injunction in her laſt ſpeech of this play. The 
only authorities recorded, which literally correſpond with the 
mandate of this Goddeſs, are as follows: Conon, as preſerved 
in Photius *, aſſerts, that, after the death of his maternal 
| Grandfather, Ion, elected on account of his virtue and dig- 

nity, reigned over the Athenians, who began to be called 
Tonians, as well as the whole region Ionia from him.“ Thus 
the Scholiaſt of ZAſchylus * obſerves, © that the Athenians . 
were denominated Ionians from a certain Ion, who reigned 
over them:” And the Scholiaſt of our Poet on the Phaeniſſe*? 
mentions . Tonia, a city of Eubcea, as founded by Ion, ſon 
of Xuthus, who reigned twenty ſeven years :*” But accord- 
ing to the received ſucceſſion of the Kings of Attica from the 


: V. 1628. | 
2 los de £aviwroc T5 ad T&T0;05 Net we rb Gegewhy ug The GAA able, GrgrOuts 
Saonwn Ab male, if & "luv di re Ahmad dE, , Y To G.Ak0 Tas 
I B Hiiot. b. 438. ed, Hoeich, 
3 le d ors Icons us Abram Myorles ix ug "Idovo; Caonmutonrrog RY 
Perſe, v. 176. 


erias Bow Ellas, d i,: Lun 6 * cache, irn xg. (On v. 210.) 


moſt 


moſt authentick records, as I have already ſhewn in a pre- 


ceding Note *, Cecrops the Second ſucceeded to the throne 
of Erechtheus ; nor is Ion in the liſt of their Kings; but he 


appears to have been inveſted with conſiderable power and 
authority: According to Herodotus * © the Athenians were 
called Ionians from Ion, ſon of Xuthus, the Leader of their 
armies:” And the Scholiaſt ? on the Birds of Ariſtophanes 
aſſerts, * that the Athenians honour Apollo under the title of 
the Paternal Deity, becauſe Ion Polemarch, or Military Com- 
mander of the Athenians, was the Son of Apollo and Creuſa, 


Wife of Xuthus.” According to Strabo*, “ Ion, having 
conquered the army of Eumolpus, acquired fo great a repu- 
tation, that the Athenians committed to him the management 


of the ſtate :” And thus Vitruvius ? afferts, © that the Athe- 
nians aſſigned to Ion, ſon of Xuthus and Creuſa, the chief 
adminiſtration of government: But Pauſanias relates, that 


under the reign of Ion at Zgialus, when the Eleuſinians 


On v. 192. p. 87. 
nog J. * Sab rgaragguw yooulve Ab aνν lee amy mere "lungs 
. 8. c. 4. 

6 7 nage 3. de *ATaXwre ADν⁰νsß, ine} Ir, 5 * "Admaivn, 
is *Ami\Awr; xy Kgivons Th; Zube iir. (On V. 1526.) dee allo the Scho- 
haſt on the Clouds, (v. 1470.) where the ſame reaton is aſſigned for this title 
of Hlalpgos, or Paternal, applied to Apollo at Athens : and Plato afſerts, that 
it was on account of the birth of Ion, A *Anianuy Tarvgwo; dd Thy T8 Lorog 
Yarrow, (In Euthyd. vol. 1. ed. Ser. p. 302.) 

„ & rc wer EvuorTy nou; Sea x 5 cuTW; nudon lune d ' Inirgnas r 
r rchlltian Ab Ates. (L. 8. ed. Janſon, p. 588.) 

9 Athenientes ſummam Imperii partem Joni Xuthi & Creuſæ filio dederunt, 
(L. 4. c. 1.) 

10 Tür & in} 7 "Laos Cana Toro ovlur Abnralors Ed tue ien, * Abo- 
redo Io {T2 yojatney i ny u e, Toy 45 i» T1 Arab 76 Xgew i- 
Ne,] x} "luv iy T Jnpy HE 0lapiwy icin. (L. 7. c. 1. p. $226 
ed. Kuhn.) 
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waged war with the Athenians, and the Athenians having 
appointed Ion their General for the conduct of the war, he 

diſcharged the debt of nature in Attica; and he adds, that 
his monument was exſtant in the tribe of Potamios,” He 
afterwards ** obſerves, that when the Ionians, conquered by 
the Achæans, came into Attica, the Athenians and their 
Sovereign Melampus, ſon of Andropompus, received them 
into their own ſtate for the ſake of Ion, and thoſe exploits 
which, as military Commander, he had executed for the 
| Athenians, Hence we may fairly conclude, in the words of 
the learned Meurſius , that Ion never obtained the ſove: 
reignty, but acquired ſo much authority in the ſtate, as to 
ſeem io reign;” Euripides therefore has here taken the liberty 
with Minerva, Goddeſs of Wiſdom, to make her utter this 
dramatick prophecy with a poetical licentiouſneſs, ſurpaſſing 
the actual line of hiſtory ; and he elevates Ion to the throne of 
Attica, as he here repreſents in the play Xuthus and Creuſa 
attually reigning at Athens. 


* vr; 03 agu is rh Athy, Abe, eh. wy 6 Bacidtde &ulay Maybe 
'Arboripry guroixes idigavlo, Ianog Te On u., ipyur @ imgats T An- 
yaioics (L. 7. c. 1. p. 523. ed. Kuhn.) 

* 2 Verim regnum minime tenuit; ſed auctoritatem tantam in republicà ef 
deptus, ut regaare videretur. (De Reg, Athen. I. 2. C10) 
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1630. Four ſons ſball ſpring, 


HERE Minerva, after foretelling the renown of Ion, 
proceeds to enumerate his four ſons, from whom the four 
tribes of Athens are to be reſpectively denominated. Hero- 


datus and Stephanus Byzantinus correſpond with our Poet 


in regard to the particular names of theſe four tribes, as de- 
rived from the ſons of Ion: But Plutarch“ informs us, © that 
ſome Hiſtorians had recorded, that the tribes were not de- 
nominated from the ſons of lon, but from the original em- 
ployments of mankind : The firſt, according to him, were 
called Hoplites, from their attachment to arms : The Ergades 
from their labours: The Teleontes, as Cultivators of the 
Ground, and the ZEgicores as living among their flocks and 
herds. According to Strabo 4, Ion firſt divided the multi- 
tude into four tribes, then into four occupations : For he 
conſtituted the Farmers, the Artiſts, the Prieſts, and the 


1 er & rilęa clue iovlas Abmaies Jixatunus Tel,, Tor love Taikuy 
Te2.e29'0; * Acyixetog 2 "Agya3tw ON "OzAnlos * 146 tTWW pings 


(I. 5. c. 66.) 
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x Tpooarir; dατ ier. (Solon. ed. Bryan, vol. 1. p. 199.) 
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(iaxzs, (L. 8. p. 588. ed. Janſon.) 
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Guardians of the State. Theſe names continued till the 
reign of Alcmeon, the laſt King of Athens, according to Ju- 
lius Pollux, which was in the third year of the third 
Olympiad : But they remained, according to Herodotus 6, 
till after the expulſion of the Piſiſtratidæ, and till the time of 
Cliſthenes, who then changed them from the appellation 
of the four ſons of Ion to the names of other native heroes.“ 
This muſt be ſubſequent to the fourth year of the ſixty ſixth 
Olympiad, which was the æra when the Piſiſtratidæ were 
ejected ; and Meurſius obſerves, that it makes a difference of 
two hundred and forty nine years from the account of Julius 
Pollux. (De Reg. Athen, 1.2. c. ip.) 


Ne LXXII. 


Verſe 1583. KuxAcdag ou II. 
Or in the Ifles 
1636. Girt by th' Egean ſer. 


HERE Minerva foretells the future colonies, planted by 
the Deſcendents of Ion in the iſflayfds of the Cyclades, or cluſ- 
ter of Iſlands in the Ægean Sea, and on the maritime, and 
oppoſite coaſts of both the Continents of Europe and Aſia. 
According to Vitruvius', „the Athenians from the re- 


. 5 *Ard N Tay "Iwyo; lde int "Eprybivs, Trxiorleg, *OrArls, Aryixignts, "Ap> 
wad, il 0 AXKuaiwwes, gt ra 77. (L. 8. . 9. ſ. 31.) 

6 'ETixagior & irigur 1,vw) iTwwpias itevewr. (Lg. c. 66.) 

1 Athenicnſes ex reſponſis Apollinis Delphici communi conſilio totius 
Hellados tredecim colonias uno tempore in Aſiam deduxerunt ; ducemque in 
Engulis coloniis conſtituerunt: & ſummam imperii partem Toni, Xuthi & 
Creuſæ iilio, dederunt, (I. 4. c. 1.) See alſo Meurſius, De Reg. Athen. 
J. 3. c. 10.) | 
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« ſponſes of the Delphick Apollo, with the common 'conſent 


of all Hellas, led at one time thirteen colonies into Aſia, and 
appointed a leader over each colony; but entruſted the chief 


command to lon, ſon of Xuthus and Creuſa, whom Apollo 


at Delphi declared by his Oracle to be his own ſon.”  Vel- 
leius Paterculus relates, © that the Ionians under their 
leader Ion departing from Athens took poſſeſſion of the no- 
bleſt part of the maritime region, now called Ionia, and 
founded cities, whoſe names he proceeds to mention.” Our 
Poet in bis Prologus has before made Mercury call ion 


* the founder of the Aſiatick territory.” Thucydides *, Iſocra- 


tes *, and other Authors confirm the teſtimony of Euripides 
as to the eſtabliſhment of the Aſiatick Colonies of the Ionians, 
planted by the Athenians; and Herodotus * gives a particu- 


lar account of the Ionian cities. Strabo * alſo aflerts, ** that 


Attica happened to increaſe ſo extremely in the multitude of 
inhabitants, that they ſent a colony of Ionians into the Pelo- 


ponneſe, and made the country, which they occupied, to be 


called Ionia, inſtead of Ægialeia; and inſtead of Ægialenſes, 
the inhabitants, divided into twelve cities, were denominated 
Ionians: After the return of the Heraclidæ, theſe, being ex- 


2 Tones, duce Ione profecti Athenis, nobiliſſinam partem regionis maxi- 
time occupavere. (I. 1. c. 1.) 

3 Krirop Acladog xJovds. (V. 74.) 

L. 1. e. 2. 5 Panathen, L. 1. c. 142 to 149, 
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pelled by the Achæans, returned to Athens: Hence in eom- 
Pany. with the Codridz they led an lonick Colony into Aſia, 
and founded twelve cities on the maritime coaſt of Caria and 
Lydia, dividing themſelves into as many parts as they origi. 


nally occupied in the Peloponneſe,” 
NeLXXIII. 
Verſe Tide & cHU%8 Nb 
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1640. Ionians, from the honour'd Ion call'd, 
THE title of Iontans is here ſaid to be derived from the 


Jon of the Play ; but this appellation has been ſuppoſed 
with great probability to have had a different origin of a far 


more remote antiquity : And it appears, that the name was 


originally very extenſive from the moſt undoubted teſtimony, 
We learn from Herodotus *, that the Athenians were for a 
time called Ionians from Ion, Son of Xuthus, the Leader of 
their armies: And that the Jonians of the Peloponneſe * 
before the arrival of Danaus and Xuthus were called the 
Egiales, or the Maritime Pelaſgi, as the Greeks aſſerted; 


but afterwards lonians from Ion, the ſon of Xuthus : Ac- 


cording to him however * the Athenians rejected this ap- 


N 10% = E908 rpolapyiw yiouire Adnan i ie ame TETE leg 
(L. 8. c. 44- | | 
* n. * Aayaly te % 86. emmiolas is Tehowirnyoor, os EN Nine, 
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pellation, as well as the other Tonians in Græce, and were 
moſt of them in his time aſhamed of it: But the twelve cities 
of the Ionians themſelves in Aſia gloried in the appellation; 
ereted a temple, and impoſed on themſelves the common 
name of Panionium ; of which they were willing that none 
but the Ionians themſelves ſhould participate.” Strabo“ alſo 
aſſerts, * that the Ionick Diale&t was the ſame with the 
ancient Attick, and that the Athenians were formerly called 
lonians: Hence are derived the Ionians inhabiting Aſia wha 
now make uſe of the Ionick tongue, as it is called : In anos 
ther place he informs us, © that Attica was formerly called 
lonia and Ias, and that Homer, when he mentions the Iaones, 
means the Athenians.” Pauſanias relates, “that Selinus, 
King of Egialus, gave his only daughter Helice in marriage 
to Ion, and adopted him as his fon and ſucceſſor in the go- 
yernment ; That after the death of Selinus he there reigned, 
founded a city in Ægialus of the name of Helice derived 
from his Wife, and called the nation Ionians from himſelf : 
This howeyer was no exchange of name, but only an addi- 
tion; for they were called the Ægialenſes Ionians.“ He 
afterwards adds, that the Deſcendents of Ion retained the 


* Thy de "Lad 7h Taha Ari; Th abr (api x; yoo Leg zva of 
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ſovereignty of the Ionians, till they and the whole nation fell 
under the Achæans ?. The Ionians, ſays Strabo *, ſpeak ing of 
Egialus in Achæa, who were originally of Athenian extrac- 
tion, formerly poſſeſſed this country; and its ancient name 
Was gialeia as the inhabitants were called Ægiales; but 
the country was afterwards denominated Ionia, as well as 
Attica, from Ion, ſon of Xuthus: Hence it appears, that a 
conſiderable part of Grace had this appellation : But it was 
even the common title of the whole country in Europe, as 
the Aſiaticks themſelves called it. Thus ZAſchylus * in his 
Perſians makes Atoſſa call Greece the land of the Iaonians ; 
and the Chorus in that play calls the people of Greece the 
Jaonians. Ariſtophanes ** alſo, in the mouth of a Perſian 
nobleman, uſes this exprefſion ; and the Scholiaſt there 
tells us, that the Barbarians called all the Hellenes by the 
name of laonians : The foundation therefore of this title ſeems 
to have been derived from Javan, the fourth ſon of Japhet, 
and the grandſon of the Patriarch Noah, whoſe poſterity after 
the deluge is recorded in Geneſis to have peopled the iſles 
of the Gentiles. I ſhall ſubmit the following obſervations to 
the reader from an eſſay, intitled, An Enquiry into the origin 
of the Greek Language, by the late Biſhop Squire .“ We 
&« find this very land of Grace, in the ſacred records, more 


7 Oi % aToyovor TS "Iwng 70 Id i7 x fe, is 6 Ur Axanα tEemeoe % 
abrel, x, Jueg. (L. 7. c. f. p. 522.) 
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1 C. 10. v. 5. 15 Two Eſſays, Cambridge, 1741. p. 144. 
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te than once expreſsly termed Javan or Tonia ; that is, the 
te country of Javan, for as the original word in the Hebrew 
« js wrote}, according to the different inſertion of the 
* yowels, it may be pronounced IoN or Ia VN, or IzoN, or 
te INN !?: And what ſtill more ſtrongly ſtrengthens and 
ce confirms this opinion, that the country of Javan was really 
“6 the ſame with that of Græce, is, that the Syrians, Per- 
« ſians, Arabians, and the Barbarians in general never called 


« the Inhabitants of this land Hellens, the name they moſt 


% commonly gave themſelves; but always Jayans, or Ioni- 
% ans: The Greeks themſelves indeed are ready enough to 
© tell us, that this name was of a much later date than that 
© I have now aſſigned; and that it took its original from 
te the brave and noble exploits of one Ion an Athenian, the 
«© Son of Xuthus, who was three entire generations younger 
te than Deucalion : But this opinion ſeems to have no better 
& foundation, than meer unſupported conjecture; for what 
&« had the Syrians, Arabs, Egyptians; and thoſe other Na- 
& tions, which the Greeks term barbarous, to do with the 
« Athenian Ion, a Man of no character with regard to them, 
« and ſcarcely known and acknowledged by his country- 
© men themſelves? The very actions, that are ſaid to have 
te been performed by him, allowing them to be all true in 


13 See Bochart. Geo. Sacra, I. 3. c. 3. | 

14 *ETuoas N of CdgSagο rd Enna; lava ary27s (Heſych. ad vocem"lawa) 
He alſo refers us to the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, before cited. 

15 The expreſſion of the Biſhop is here certainly too ſtrong; for we have 
produced the teſtimony of Herodotus, Euripides, Strabo, Pauſanias, Vitru- 
vius, Velleius Paterculus, and Scholiaſts, who ſpeak of lon, as a man of un- 
doubted eminence in military and political talents, and who gave his name to 
four tribes of Athens, led colonies, and founded cities both in Europe and 
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e fad, are however far from being of that diſtinguiſhed 


merit, as to deſerve to have a whole people denominated 
1 from him. Had this deen the true original of the name of 
4 the Ionians, we ſhould moſt undoubtedly have found it 
« chiefly in uſe amongſt the Greeks themſelves, and by them 
& taught and propagated to the neighbouring nations: 
& Whereas the direct contrary of this is evident; for it does 
* not appear from hiſtory, as far as I am able to learn, that 
the Greeks in general ever called themſelves Ionians, or 
* that even the Athenians, whoſe country had the honour 
ﬆ of giving birth to this imaginary Heto, wete ever ſo well 


44 pleaſed with this name as to endeavour to propagate it: 


ﬆ Nay, it is certain from hiſtory, that they even difliked it, 
* avoided to make uſe of i it and were unwilling to be called 
« by it: 5 Of #9 voy d Janeg, 8 * Abnoior ẽpuyo/ 76 
#6 ywojact & Suh "Jaws demie hn, as Herodotus tells us. 
« When therefore the learned Bochart, in his Phaleg * 
& demonſtrates, that the Javans or Ionians were not 
ce originally a meer party diſtinction among the Greeks; 
& aſſumed by accident, as it were, in later times; but that 
« in their fitſt and moſt early ages the Inhabitants of alt 
& the countries between Thrace and Pelopotinefus inclufvely 
« were called after this name; is not this a moſt convincing 
© argument, does it not amount even to demonſtration, that 
& the Greek account of the original of this appellation of 
« Jonians cannot poſſibly be true? Though the Athenians 
* and ſome of their neareſt neighbours might be ſuppoſed to 


% have been called after this name in memory of their couns | 


* tryman Ion; yet how does this affect, or in the leaſt con- 
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tt gern the Thracians **, and thoſe other nations who at this 
te time, it is more than probable, had not the leaſt commerce 
0 or correſpondence with them? We muſt therefore have 
tc recourſe to ſome cauſe as extenſive as the effect; that which 
* I have aſſigned ſeems fully to come up to the point; viz. 
* that the Javans and Pelaſgi were in reality one and the 


“ ſame people, planting and itihabiting the ſame countries at 
the ſame time, from their Anceſtor denominated Javans, or 
te Ionians, and from their manner of life Pelaſgi, a Wandering 


e People.“ This ingenious explication naturally ſolves all 
the difficulties in regard to this character of Jon : His Moſa- 
ick Archetype, the Aſiatick Javan, was deſignedly loſt in 
oblivion by the Græcians, and particularly by the Athenians, 
that their national vanity might not ſuffer by this traditional 
badge of oriental extraction; nor claſh with their favourite 
prejudice of conſidering themſelves the Autochthones of their 
own country, or the native Inhabitants ſprung from its very 
ſoil, and not imported from any other : In ordec therefore to 
account for the derivation of the name of Ionians, if they did 
not abſolutely create an imaginary character of their own, the 
Dramatick lon of Euripides, yet they undoubtedly aggran= 
dized the exploits of the Son of Creuſa. By this artful inven- 
tion they ſecured to themſelves a double advantage, for they 
loſt the ideal diſgrace of acknowledging themſelves, as a colony 
planted by a foreign Founder; and yet they retained the flat- 


tering compliment of ſtamping on the iſlands and the Aſiatick 


Colonies the mark of political derivation from them. 
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| Ne LXXIV. 
Verſe 1590. Ate. 
1642. Dorus. 


HERE Dorus is called the Son of Xuthus and Creuſa, 
which is contrary to the general teſtimony of Hiſtory con- 
cerning him. Herodotus * calls him the ſon of Hellen; and 
Strabo * deſcribes him, as the Son of Hellen, who ſent 
him from Phthia, as well as his other younger Sons, to ſeek 
for a ſettlement of their own; and he adds, that Dorus hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed the colony of the Dorians about Parnaſſus, left 
them denominated from him: And Conon, an Hiſtorian, pre- 
ſerved in Photius , afferts the ſame ſtory : But lamblichus *, 
in the life of Pythagoras, relates, that ſome affirmed, “ that 
Dorus was the ſon of Ducalion and Pyrrha, and that Hellen 
was his Son; but he adds, that in the ſacred records of the 
Babylonians, Hellen, ſon of Jupiter, was father of Dorus, 
Xuthus, and olus: And which of theſe two accounts was 
accurate, in regard to theſe ancients, it was no eaſy matter 
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ebe Agpor. Ev d rote BawuAwiiuy &x2mv iegol; EM yeyorivas Aiog* Te Os Aaper 

Sd x) Ali brolipus pi By 3x46. H TOY Ggxaiuv, &x waa; fixeolas 
1 ange Toi; vewligots naleabery* d Hhhõνẽe̊nI§ ft & inaligas Tay ifopiav ovrayeolaty 
To bd v, b T Seanktxluy THY Awpida* ulla di Tavrny yiveolday Th *Atoniday 
AcnyBoay ano 78 Ae TEoUua* reis d T1 ladz yerowirmy ame Iuvog 8 Cube 
rilagin d Tw Axl, Tidupirr anus Kewwons Ths Egrydins* xAntiionr d Tec 
2 u or 10 Tay giro. (e. 14. P · 195 - ed, Kuſt.) | 
for 
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for poſterity to determine; but that it was confeſſed as a truth, 
deduced from each of theſe hiſtories, that the moſt ancient 
dialect was the Darick, next to the olick fo called from 
Aolus ; the third the Ionick, denominated from Ion, fon of 
Xuthusz the fourth the Attiek, eſtabliſhed by Creuſa, 
daughter of Erechtheus ; and this was three generations ſub- 
ſequent to the former :” But Meurſius rightly obſerves, that 
the aſſertion of Jamblichus in regard to the Attick Dialect is 
a miſtake, (De Reg. Athen. 1.1. c. 14.) 


Ne LXXV. 


Verſe 1592. AN. 
1646. Achæus. 


THE Scholiaſt on Apollonius * correſponds with Euripides, 
and ſays, © that Achæa was ſo denominated from Achæus ſon 
of Xuthus:“ Alſo Conon *, preſerved in Photius, relates, 
te that Xuthus, the youngeſt Son of Hellen, coming to 
Athens, built the Tetrapolis of Attica, and married Creuſa 
daughter of Erechtheus, on whom he begot Acheus and 
Ion: That Achæus, having committed involuntary murdec, 
was baniſhed; and coming into the Peloponneſe built Achæa 


| Tetrapolis, from whom are derived the Achæans.“ Pauſa- 


x Or; auty rern bxandy Axa ta ans "Ayxaig 128 Za 9e. (Argon. I, 1. v. 24 2.) 
2 'O N rewrales *AdnraGer afiiopero; Aide. riſęd co xanguiny Tis Are, x; 
Yaus7 Kinga Tyr Egexbiuc, x) Tixles i avrns "Axauy l x, u Axaicg 


auto Poor ipyaotunc; Tn. Stig LlihoTomorr iNdar Axaias lig TOgi ron, 


ie & Axel. (Bibliot. p. 438.) 
P | nias 


* 
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nias * alſo mentions, © that Xuthus, flying to Athens, was 
.eſteemed worthy of receiving Creuſa, daughter of Erech- 

theus; and by her had Achæus and Ion as his Sons:“ And 
- Strabo makes Achæus a Son of Xuthus, who, after having 
.committed an involuntary murder, fled to Laconia, and occa- 
ſioned the Achæans there to be ſo denominated. 


30 N, Adtvns Pvyer dv, Ege“ g dE Aubin, Y while; Ax x; 
Iren zen ie abr. (L. 7. c. 1. p. $21. ed. Kuhn.) i 

4 Taro T&78 Taidur A%ꝶ,ꝙö wiv Povor axgoior vg iQuyes eie Aaxidayuoiay, 
x) *AXa18; Te; i An Tagioxttacty. (I. 8. p. 588.) 
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S the Hiſtory and Mythology with the laws and cuſtoms 

contained in the Ion have been amply conſidered, I 
ſhall here contemplate the beauties and defects of the drama 
in its Plot, Characters, Sentiments, and Language. The 
Prologus of a Grecian Play is defined by Ariſtotle , Cas a part 
of its quantity, comprehending all that portion of it preceding 
the apo, or firſt choral ſong :” Thus Euripides, where he 
is introduced by Ariſtophanes in one of his Comedies *, calls 
it “ the firſt part of Tragedy :” It was therefore eſſentially in- 
woven“ with it, and differs entirely from our modern Pro- 
logue, which may be termed a preliminary addreſs of the 


I E N TpiAoyo; pair hig d Tparywling rd Tev xogs rapid rdgedeg h d 


| #jwTn ME d Ne. (De Poet. c. 12.) 


2 Org T6 r Thg Tpaywdics pigoge (Rane, v. 11 5 t.) 

Il eſt done certain, que les Grecs n'ont point eu de Tragedie, ſans ce 
qu* Ariſtote appelle ici le Prologue pour une partie de quantite de ce Poeme, 
(Dacier, ſur la Poetique d' Ariſt. c. 12. p. 173.) When therefore Milton in his 
Preface to Samſon Agoniſtes aſſerts, that ancient Tragedy uſed no Prologue, 
yet ſometimes in caſe of felt-detence, or explanation that, which Martial 
calls an epiſtle,” he muſt be underſtood to mean a Prologue in the modern 
acceptation of the word: I therefore uſe the word Prologus in this Eſſay in 


order to avoid the idea attached to Prologue, 
P 2 Poet 
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Poet to the Audience * detached from the Play itſelf. The 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of Zſchylus and Sophocles was to develop 
in the regular progreſs of their dramas the ſeveral incidents 
of the plot without any previous communication to the ſpec- 
tators in their reſpective Prologuſes of the ſubject or the 
events, which either conſtituted the foundation or the revo- 
lutions of the piece then preſented to them: But Euripides 
here introduced an innovation *, and opened the Prologus of 
his Plays with a dramatick character, who informed the Theatre 
of the hiſtory of the plot. We have his own expreſs aſſertion, 
as contained in Ariſtophanes, for the truth of this intereſting 
anecdote; 


A e rccorigos ue fl 70 gg eine hug 
T dhe. (Ran. v. 978.) 


He is contending in this ſcene ſor a ſuperiority over his 
rival Eſchylus in confequence of the advantages, which had 


* Au reſte il ne faut pas confondre ce Prologue de la Tragedie Grecque 
avec le Prologue de la Comedie Latine : Ce Prologue des pieces Comiques 
ne fait point partie de Faction theatrale, & il eſt empruntè des Prologues de 
la vieille Comedie Grecque, oh il eſt d'ordinaire au milieu de la piece, ſous 
le nom de Parabaſe. Les Latins ont mis preſque toujours a la tete de leurs 
pieces. Il y en a eu pourtant qui out mis le Prologue dans la piece meme, 
comme Plaute qui a mis apres le premier acte celui du ſoldat Fanfaron; mais 
cela n'a jamais etè ſuivi des Poetes ſages & reguliers. Terence n'a eu garde 
de _— dans un f grand abus. (Dacier ſur le Poetique &Arift, c. 12. 

174+ 

* 5 he AGyoy Teolaywlfny, mentioned by Ariſtotle in the fourth chapter of 
his Poeticks, as the invention of Æſchylus, is juſtly explained by Dacier as 

the principal character, and not as the Prologus ; Il inventa Videe d'un prin- 
- cipal perſonnage. On ſ'eſt done trompe, quand on a cru, qu'ici rgdleywri; 
a&yos fignifie le Prologue. Outre que ce terme n'a jamais ere employe dans 
ce ſens-la, il n'eſt pas vrai qu? Eſchyle ſe ſoit ſervi de Prologue dans ſes pieces. 
(Rem. 37. fur le chap. 4.) When Ariſtotle, in bis next chapter, afferts, 
that the Inventor of the Prologus was unknown, he is there ſpeaking of 


comedy, and not of tragedy. (e. 5• 
| | accrued 
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accrued to the Græeian drama from his improved refinements 
of it. Thus Thomas Magiſter“ in the life of Euripides in- 
forms us, © that he invented many things in the Dramatick 
Art, unknown to his Predeceſſors; for to delineate the ſub- 
ject in the beginning of the drama, and to lead the Reader, 
as it were by the hand, forwards into the plot, was the arti- 
fice of Euripides,” This preliminary Speaker is ſometimes a 


principal character in the Play; but he has often no other 


connexion ' with it, as Mercury here, who expreſsly enters for 
no other purpoſe than to relate in 8 1 lines the hiſtory and 
genealogy of Creuſa and Ion: Yet not contented with con- 
veying the previous intelligence of the facts, prior to the ſup- 
poſed commencement of the play, he alſo anticipates * the 


important events contrived within it; ſuch as the deſign of 


Apollo to impoſe his own Son on Xuthus; and ** Creuſa's 
diſcovery of Ion, as her illegitimate offspring from the em- 
brace of the God; nor is there a fingle circumſtanee related 
by him, which is not in the ſequel of the drama revealed with 
greater propriety ; This innovation therefore of Euripides 
mult be confeſſed to be ſo far from an improvement, that in 
reality it becomes a very eſſential diſadvantage : The curioſity 


of the Spectator from this immediate information naturally 


He yap eig vb Tix td, & jdn ye TY Teo avls* 76 v br dαν 
rd Jeamales Thy ür ονν Haturopr, xa) v axpoaryy weTrg xapaywysry aig Th 
largo bar, Ediridv rixvnuc. (Ed. Barnes, P · 50.) | 

7 Donatus upon Terence calls this character wgdlalmgr Tgogwor, id eff 


. perſonam extrà argumentum, a protatick perſonage, foreign to the fable. 


(Phormio, a. 1, ſ. 1.) 

Hence appears the error of Caſtelvetro, who ſpeaking of the P of 
Euripides aflerts, that the Preliminary Character never converſes on future 
things, which he could not reaſonably know, as the Prologi in the Latin 
Comedies; Ma queſti cotale introdotto a ragionare ſolo non ragiona ne del 
poeta, ne delle coſe lontane & ſeparate della favola, ne delle coſe future, che 

ionevolmente non poſſa ſapere, come fanno i prolaghi nelle comedie Latine. 


(Poet. d' Ariſtot. Vulgar. ed. 1576. p. 105.) V. 70. V. 729. 


P 3 relaxes 
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relaxes its animating vigour; and the paſſions, which the 
duty and intereſt of eyery Dramatic Author require him to 
ſuſpend, loſe a conſiderable portion of their invigorating in- 
fluence: Hence inſtead of the ſudden pleaſure, burſting from 
the incidents gradually unfolded, the mind feels an effort of 
a leſs active nature: 


Primus at ille labor verſu tenuiſſe legentem 
Suſpenſum, incertumque diu, qui denique rerum 
Eventus maneant. (Vida de Arte Poetica, 1. 2. v. 100.) 


As yet unfold the event on no pretence, 
'Tis your chief taſk to keep us in ſuſpenſe. 


Pitt” s Vida's Art of doh B. 2. 


Though Euripides of all Poets is the moſt ed yet, 
ſays Ariſtotle **, he does not manage well in other reſpects: 
Perhaps this great Critick might in this paſſage have alluded 
to the defect under conſideration : But on the very point we 
have the expreſs reſtimony of Antiquity ; for in the Frogs of 
 Ariſtophanes there is a dramatick challenge between Æſchy- 
Jus and Euripides on the ſubje& of their Prologus : When 
the latter maintains the ſuperiority of his own, and recites 
different lines from the beginning of ſeveral of his Plays in 
ſupport of his allegation, the former conſtantly intercepts 
him, by cloſing the hemiſtick of each Iambick verſe with 

Ae c, © He has loſt his little oil-pot :” By this 
expreſſion Eſchylus humorouſly infinuates, that Euripides 


II Ka} 6 Eopitiong, i x) T% dA uy 18 elner, GAAG TRwylaallli ys Tov 
ond palrila.. De Art. Poet, C. 13, f 
had 
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bad debaſed the dignity ** of his dramas by the-idlenefs and 


monotony of his Prologuſes : And when Bacchus, the pre- 


ſiding Judge, in the concluſion of the ſcene pronounces his 
ſolemn ſentence, he informs Euripides, that the oil-pot jn his 


Prologuſes is like a carnoſity in the eye: If io this judge- 


ment of Ariſtophanes it ſhould be objected, that, as he was 
the decided enemy of Euripides, it can only prove the ran- 


cour of his reſentment, I reply, that the Comick Satiriſt 
would for his own. intereſt attempt to wound his Adverſary 
in the moſt vulnerable part, according to the prevailing judg - 
ment of his moſt enlightened Contemporaries : The beſt apo- 
logy for our Poet is nat to deny the general truth of the 


accuſation, / or to attempt to exculpate him entirely; but to 


aſſert, that though undoubtedly he unravels too much, he, 
does not diſcloſe by his prophetick prelude all the intereſting. 


events of the drama: Though other Plays are more fortunate 


in this reſpect than the Ion; yet this will furniſh ſufficient 


evidence to ſoften the glaring impropriety of the Prologus ; 
Here Mercury does not foretell the intended poiſon of Ton, 


12 The Scholiaſt Biſetus on (V. 1232.) of this play of Ariſtophanes defines 
uh to fignify the lamp or receptacle ot the oil: Hence metaphorically 
applied to all laborious and nocturnal lucubrations, and ſometimes to elevated 
dletion and ſonorous words: Here therefore Æſchy lus threatens Euripides 
with having ſpoiled the pompous majeſty of his Prologuſes ; or, as others 
underſtand it, Æſchylus would inſinuate by this term, that he foils his rival 
by his own weapon, viz, by the muy and trivolous-expretſion of his low 
and awkward Prologuſes: T ; 

Callimachus called tragedy An ab, pou. (See Frag. Callim. a Bent. 319. 
ed. Ernes. vol. I. p. 548.) Hence Horace, Projicit ampullas, (De Art. 
Poet. v. 97.) 


13 He attacks (ſays the Scholiaſt, on V. 12 50.) the uniformity of the be- 


ginnings of his dramas. _ e a 
14 (V. 1278.) The original, ra ovza, here implies a diſeaſe, which, ac- 
cording to the Scholiaſt, ariſes from a fleſhy ſabſtance in che. eye. 


FM. nor 


us far the Scholiaſt: To this may be added, that 


8 | % : 
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vor the miraculous diſcovery of it, nor the ſentenee of the 
Delphick Tribunal, nor the flight of Creuſa to the altar. 


Prom this objection to the Plot I ſhall proceed to another: 


This is the improbable ſuppoſition, that Ion Thould have 
lived to the age of manhood according to his awn expreſſion 
comes **, or unnamed : If he had befor received any appel- 
lation, this would have not prevented Xuthus from naming 
him Ton, as he now does, © becauſe he firſt met him when 
iffuing from the temple *7 :“ For by the law of Athens the 
Father was inveſted with the privilege of naming his chilg, 
not only originally, but of changing his name at any time 
after his birth, according to his own pleaſure ** : Thus Eu- 
ripides had a fair opportunity of avoiding the abſurdity of 
the preſent ſuppoſition, without loſing the opportunity of 
giving the appellation to Ion; which circumſtance perhaps 
might be built on ſome hiſtorical anecdote, The next ob- 
jection to the Plot is of a nature more important: This is the 
anticipation by Creuſa of the diſcovery of her ſecret connexion 
with Apollo in the middle of the Play to the Chorus and the 
Tutor; which occaſions a repetition of it in the Cataſtrophe, 
to which it ought to have been reſerved, when her ſituation 
would naturally have extorted the delicate confeſſion in the 


—_— yy, 15 V. 661, 77 V. 662. 

12. The truth of this affertion appears from the oration of Demoſthenes 
againſt Hæotus on the ub of his name; where the plaintiff Mantitheus 
exclaims, * Come now, it your father thought proper that you ſhould either 
continue to retain the original name he conferred on you, or choſe to alter 
„it to another, would it not appear reaſonable for him to exerciſe that 
« power?” And in the concluſion he expreſsly ſays, © the Law not only 
enables parents to annex whatever name they 1 to their children origi- 
nally, but again to aboliſh and deſtroy it by publick ſolemnity, if they are ſo 
diſpoſed,” (Ea, Reilke, vol, 2, pars 1. p. 1003 & 1005.) N 


moment 
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moment of parental tranſport for the fortunate recovery of 
her loft Infant : Neceflity would then have obliged her to re- 
veal, what Inclination alone does now; and ſhe might have 
been excited without this diſcovery to poiſon lon, whom ſhe 
then imagined to be the ſpurious Son of her husband Xuthus, 
either fram a principle of diſappointed private revenge, or of 
bar barous policy, to prevent the uſurpation of her hereditary 
throne by a Stranger: The management therefore of the 


Poet appears to me in this reſpect inartificial; and, if we 


conſider it philoſophically, perhaps unnatural : The decorum 
of female modeſty is violated ; far would any woman in the 
ſituation of Creuſa thus voluntarily proclaim her. own diſ- 
grace? Would ſhe, in defiance of the moſt delicate ſenti- 
ment of the female mind, ſacrifice her own reputation, be- 
cauſe ſhe apprehended the ingratitude of her lover and her, 
husband ? What remains after this, but to exclaim in the 
words of Medea in Apollonius, 
Es ron auideug, 

Epgerw d. (Argon. 1. 3. v. 785.) 

Now farewell Shame, 
Farewell Renown, + 


How charmingly, on the contrary, has Ovid painted the 
exceſſive reluctance of the chaſte and dying Lucretia to res 
veal even to her Father and to her Husband the audacious 
act of Tarquin; as it revolted ſo violently againſt the innate 
modeſty of her ſex : 
Ter conata loqui, ter deſtitit; auſaque quartd 
Non oculos adeò ſuſtulit illa ſuos; 
Hoc quoque Tarquinio debebimus ? eloquar, inquit, 
Eloquar infelix dedecus ipſa meum: 


5 | Quique 
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Quaque poteſt, narrat ; reſtabant ultima; fevir, | 
Er matronales erubuere genæ. (Faſt. I. 2. v. 824.) 


- — "IDE next defect in the plot, which I ſhall mention, is the 
prolix narrative of the Domeſtick of Creuſa to the Chorus in 
the intereſting moment, when he informs them of the diſ- 
covery of the poiſon at the banquet: As accomplices in the 
crime of their royal Miſtreſs, they naturally expect to be in- 
volved in the fame puniſhment, which threatens to be of the 
moſt formidable natare : The account therefore, inftead of 
containing no leſs than 106 lines, ought to have been con- 
ciſe, and adapted to the anxiety of the hearers in this atarm- 
ing interval of horror: How extremely unnatural is it to 
torture the Chorus with an impertinent deſcription of the tent, 
the figures of the Delphick tapeſtry, and the ceremonies of 
the banquet, while their minds muſt have been agitated in 
this ſtate of uncertainty! The Poet has here ſuffered his 
imagination to wanton in luxuriance at the expenſe of drama- 
tick propriety ; and the whole paſſage may be conſidered as a 
fair illuſtration of the beautiful cypreſs of Horace, elegantly 
deſigned, when the real object to be painted is a ſhipwreck : 


Sed nunc non erat his locus, et fortaſſe cupreſſum 
Scis ſimulare ; quid hoc, fi fractis enatat exſpes 
Navibus, ære dato qui pingitur? (De Art, Poet. v. 21 ) 


This purple ſhred therefore muſt be condemned, as a rich 
but affected ornament miſplaced, and though it dazzles the 
eye, it revolts againſt the judgment. The laſt objection to 
the Plot, which I ſhall mention, is that of the machinery of 


1 From v. 1122 to v. 1229. 


Minerva 


Minerva in the cataſtrophe of the piece: It is evident, ſays 
Ariſtotle **, © that the unravelling of the fable ought to 
happen from the ſubject itſelf, and not by the uſe of machi- 
nery, as in the Medea : But the machinery, if uſed, ſhould 
relate to things out of the drama itſelf, either to ſuch paſt 


events, which it is impoſſible for man to know, or to thoſe in 


future, which require prediction and explanation ; for we 
admit, that the Gods can diſcern all things :” Hence we may 
collect, that Ariſtotle ** diſapproved in general of machinery 
in the drama; but, if there introduced, he limits it to par- 
ticular objects and circumſtances : If the introduction of Mer- 
cury in the Prologus be meaſured by this ſtandard of criti= 
ciſm, it muſt immediately be condemned, as defenceleſs ; but 
this of Minerva in the cataſtrophe will be found to contain 
all thoſe circumſtances preſcribed by Ariſtotle and Horace; 


Nec Deus interſit, nifi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit, (De Art. Poet, v. 192.) 


For the Goddeſs reveals to Ton the connexion of Apollo with 
Creuſa, palliates the reſponſe of the oracle, declares the re- 
ſolution of the God to diſcloſe the truth hereafter at Athens, 


20 $arcor Se, dr T&; àleuie Tay wilur i 4ur3 Ni 18 ue ovuCainuy, un 
wary iy Tn Mogel amo ＋ * A un xr ehrten ini To Ie TH dne, 
dom pe TH yiyovey, à o olev Te crbguror ea, 1.30% Uriger, à M meomye- 
givorws d &yyiniag* anala vag a ,d Toi; g opar, (De Poet. c. 15.) 

21 We may alſo diſcover the opinion of Cicero on this ſubject; for he 
makes his Epicurean Philoſopher Velleius ſarcaſtically aſſert of the Profeſſors 


of other Sects, that when unable to unfold the end of the argument, they 


have recourſe to a Deity, as the Tragick Poets:“ Ut tragici poetæ, cum 


explicare argumenti exitum non poteſtis, confugitis ad Deum. (De Nat. 
Deor. 1. 1. c. 20.) Hence it appears, that the Roman Orator condemned 
this mode of ſolving the cataſtrophe. 


and 
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and foretells the future glory of Ion and his Deſcendents in 
Aſia and Europe. There are but four pieces in Euripides, 
fays Dacier **, where the preſence of Gods is conducted 
with any regard to this rule of Ariſtotle: Thoſe are the Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, the Helena, the Ion, and the Electra: And 
yet I am perſuaded that in thoſe very pieces Euripides could 
have diſcovered in his art other means of diſpenſing with theſe 
machines,” Theſe are the principal defects, which appear to 
me in the conduct of the plot; but with all its imperfec- 
tions it has many beauties to counterbalance them: The in- 
tended murder of a Son by his own Mother, and the threat. 
ened revenge of that very Son againſt his Parent, mutually 
unknown to each other, are, as the Pere Brumoy ob- 
ſerves, truly theatrical; and he ventures to call it, ce double 
projet de parricide **, This incident, according to the rules 
| 21150 e e 15 : of 


22 Tl n'y a proprement dans Euripide — 2 od la preſence des 
Dieux ſeit un peu meaagee, comme Ariſtote le preſcrit icy i c'eſt l' Iphigenie 
Taurique, I' Helene, I'Ion, & l Electre. Encore ſuis- je perſuade que dang 
ces memes pieces Euripide auroit pt trouver dans fon Art des moyens de ſe 
de ces machines. (Sur la Poet, d' Ariſt. c. 16, Rem. 19.) 
2 Tom. 5. Ion. p. 130 & 131. | 
| 24 The word is thus uted without any regard to its derivation by the beſt 

French authors to expreſs the murder. of any near relation, and not that of 
a father only: In this ſenſe it occurs in Rouſſeau, Un mart parricide qui 
faiſoit enterrer fa femme en vie. (La Nouv. Heloife, tom. 3. part 6. lett. 11.) 
Thus too parricide occurs in the Engliſh language; for Pbædra, in the tragedy 
by Edmund Smith, miſtaking her huſband Theſeus for Lycon, offers to ſtab 
him ; but being informed of her error, ſhe exclaims, 
| My Lord! O equal Heav'n! 

Muſt each portentous moment riſe in crimes, 

And ſallying life go off in parricide? (A. 5. p. 74 ed. 1719.) 


ing to this idea, Dr. Johnſon in his dictionary on this word ob- 
ſerves, that it ſignifies the murder of one to whom reverence is due;” and 
he cites the authority of Dryden. It is alſo very remarkable, that the ſame 
abuſe of the word is likewiſe to be found in the Latin Language, as _ 
| | om 
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of Ariſtotle, is of the fineſt quality, becauſe it happens be- 
tween relations of the neareſt conſanguinity : And he ex- 
preſsly aſſerts **, © that if a Mother kill a Son, or a Son a 
Mother, or if either of them attempt ſuch an action, this is 
a ſubject, which the Dramatick Poet ought to embrace :* 
This happy correſpondence in the Ion with the precept of 
this great maſter of criticiſm did not eſcape the penetration of 
Dacier ** in his excellent remarks on the Poeticks of Ariſ- 
totle ; for he there obſerves, that both theſe intereſting cir- 
cumſtances are found united in this play: © Il y a une piece 
d'Euripide, ou ces deux choſes ſe rencontrent en meme temps; 
Ia mere veut tuer ſon fils, & le fils veut faire mourir ſa mere: 
C'eſt l'lon, ou Creuſe fait ſes efforts pour perdre ſon fils Ion 
qu'elle prend pour le batard de ſon mari Xuthus, & ou Ion 
veut faire mourir Creuſe, parce qu'elle lui avoit prepare du 
poifon : ce double danger de deux perſonnes fi proches, qui 
ne ſe connoifſent pas, fait un effet admirable dans cette 


piece. As this atrocious act of murder between theſe near 


relations, mutually ignorant of each other, is not completed 
by execution, but fortunately prevented, we may alſo pro- 


from a fragment of a Roman Tragedian, preſerved in Cicero: Here Medea is 
faid to have ſcattered the limbs ot her brother, that, while her father was en- 
gaged in collecting them, ſhe herſelf might eſcape; and thus procured her 
own ſafety by this parricide of her near relation, 

Sibi ſalutem ut familiari pareret parricidio. (De Nat. Deor. I. 3. c. 26.) 
And the words of the Roman law, as cited by the ſame author, conſidered 
the ſaerilegious man as a parricide, Sacrum ſacrove commendatum qui elep- 
ſerit rapſeritque, parricida eſto. (De. Leg. I 2. c. 9.) | 

25 Ora & is Tai; QiAiaig tin rh Wan olov ui a dig, Lid; 
traripz, 4 prilng 3101, & big prTige EFoxTIN ö pin, 7 red T4 420 toes 
Tara Glnlio. (De Poet. c. 14.) 

26 Rem. 6. ſur le chap. 1 5. de la Poet. d Ariſt. 
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nounce it by the ſame ſovereign deciſion of Ariſtotle *? the 
moſt perfect of all the different modes of dramatick actions; 
for it has not any thing flagitious in it, and at the ſame time 
the remembrance is ſtriking : It alſo correſponds with thoſe 
admired inſtances, which he himſelf cites from Euripides; 
& ſach as the diſcovery of Merope in his Creſphontes, pre- 
paring to kill her ſon, but before the completion of the act 
recognizing him; or that in his Iphigenia, where the ſiſter 
recollects her brother; or that in his Helle, when the Mother 
on the point of delivering her Son to his enemies diſcovers her 
miſtake :” But the circumſtance, which I moſt admire in the 
plot, is the noble effect in the cataſtrophe, when Creuſa, 
after ſheltering herſelf at the altar from the vengeance of her 
unknown ſon, ruſhes with the impetuoſity of maternal affec- 
tion, as ſoon as ſhe diſcovers Ion from the caſket and its ap- 
pendages to have been the infant, whom ſhe formerly expo- 
ſed : This &1ywpo **, or remembrance, falls within the 
ſecond diviſion of the firſt ſpecies of thoſe five different modes, 
which Ariſtotle has diſcuſſed in the ſixteenth chapter of his 
Poeticks : I mean that by external and adventitious ** tokens, 
like the necklaces, or the little cradle in the piece called 
Tyro,” to which he alludes; and as it is accompanied with 


27 BIA T0 role H . x, I araywpions vi Tr Y wages 
e T&oor5* d Erayrugio's ii xpeTaror I ve adde Aiyw & oor iv TW 
KgtoQovly 1 Megoy ran Tor d amoxliiver, GTorltives 0 ed, GAA avryragior x) 
i T1 IQryrriie 7 dn Ty aderGor* x) iy T1 EM 6 Uiog 2 jnliga ix, winnwy, 
@reyweioey, (De Poet. I. 14.) ; ö 

28 This is defined by Ariſtotle, the tranſition from ignorance to know- 
ledge, producing the friendſhip or enmity of thoſe determined either for hap- 
pineſs or miſery, Et aywiag eit yroow HE dend, 5 ig Praier þ Ixbęa rd Ed 
td ru ſay d Ioruxiar weopirer. (De Poet. c. 11.) | 

4 Ta & bs, rd Tt nipidigaia, x cov is T1 Typor Jia Tis oxaPngs (De Poet, 
%1 | | 

the 
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the err, or revolution of Fortune (Creuſa, one of the 
Principal Perſons, being thus reſcued from danger) it is of 
the moſt beautiful ſort of aywywwgoy, or remembrance, ac- 
cording to the judgment of this great Critick ** ; becauſe, 
ſays he, © it will produce either pity or terror, on the imi- 
tation of which the conſtitution of Tragedy is built:“ This 
remembrance and revolution alſo ariſe from the fable and 
the preceding circumſtances with probability; which is ano» 
ther criterion of their excellence according to the ſame re- 
ſpectable authority ** : As Ion was preparing to depart for 
Athens, it was natural that the Prieſteſs ſhould return the 
. caſket, which leads to the unravelling of the plot. We come 
next to the conſideration of the characters. Since the chief 
beauty of this drama conſiſts in the ſeveral traits, which 
adorn its principal figure, I muſt develop the young Ion in 
order to prove my former aſſertionꝰ, that it is one of the 
moſt religious, virtuous **, amiable, and tender characters, 
which poetry ever combined: This royal foundling &pyrwp ** 
&Tarwp without father or mother conſiders himſelf, as the 


39 This is defined by Ariſtotle, the tranſition of things into the contrary 
extreme, # «ig 79 li Twy TezToutrur wilabonn. (De Poet. c. 11.) 

3t Knien d Grayywueot, Tay d, ls yinuves* 1 yùg vH Grays 
| YWghotG, 3X) rign⁰,m,Q ) Ates it, 5 Poboy' Gray meattuy 7 Tgayndia vun U 
xt (De Poet. c. 11.) 

32 Tera d h yinola it ab Ths ovrdous Th wols, wrr in rd Tgoyr ute 
rr, 5 it Gndryxng, N da T6 imo yinreolas Tavia, (De Poet. c. 10.) Nang & 
rien arayragirr; 1 i Guia Tay ur, Th; ixm\abiug yryropirns di din r. 
(Id. c. 16. On 
ü 33 See . $ Preliminary Eſſay. (p. 8.) 

34 Among the four different ſpceies of tragedy, Ariſtotle reckons the mo- 
ral one, 4 & 383, (De Poet. c. 18.) and Dacier, in his Remark on this 
paſſage, illuſtrates this aſſertion by the Ion: L'lon d'Euripide me paroit une 
Tragedie implexe & morale, (Rem. 5. ſur, ch. 10.) 

3s V. 509. 

ſervant 
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ſerxant of rhe God %, under whoſe ſacred roof having been 
; nurtured aud trained be is impreſſed with the pureſt ſenti- 
ments of benevolent gratitude, diſplaying itſelf on every oc- 
caſion, and glowing with the brighteſt fervour of devotion : 
He declares his reſolution to ſetve the Votaries of his divine 
Benefactor ; he venerates his unknown Sire Apollo, as his 

foſter · father, and is reſolved to be indefatigable in his ſa- 
cred attention to the duties of the altar; yet notwithſtand- 
ing the deepeſt ſenſe of religious principle ingrafted in his 
ſoul, his philanthropy is of the moſt univerſal nature: He is 
unwilling to kill any bird, though infeſting the conſecrated 
ſhrine, becauſe they were the prophetick meſſengers of the 
will of Gods to Men“, in conformity to the received opi- 
nion of thoſe times, in which the flight of theſe animals was 
| xeverenced as ominous; 
I would not kill thee, 
*Twere pity, for to mortal man you bear 
The meſſage of the Gods. 

(Potter, v. 179) 


+ 


Though an Attendant on the temple, he is no bigot in rell- 
gion, when it claſhes with morality : He revolts againſt the 
idea of injuſtice, charged by Creuſa on Apollo; 

| N ot ſo ; a mortal's baſeneſs he diſdains. 
(Potter, v. 333. 


He complains of it“, and cannot reconcile to his exalted | 
conceptions of the divine nature the infirmity of human 


35 V. 123. 132. & 182, 37 V. 111. 
25 V. 136 & 138. 39 V. 135. 9 V. 180. 47 9 356. 


crimes, 


amaurs of 
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erimes **, nor the puniſhment of mottal tranſgreſſions by divine 
Juſtice, when the avenging Gods are themſelves criminal; 
He ſeverely cenſures the toleration of that eſtabliſhed practiſe 
of protection at the altar, as unwiſely contrived to ſhelter 
Iniquity, which. ought certainly to be baniſhed from it“; 
ſince the unhallowed Suppliant pollutes it, and the good 
become thus indiſcriminately blended with the bad by the 
connivance of the Deity ** : He rejects the attempt of Creuſa, 
when ſhe endeavours to palliate the reſponſe of the oracle, 
with this fine reply, | 

True is the God, his tripod elſe were vain. 
Potter, v. 1589. 


This is one of thoſe noble paſſages, if we borrow the lan- 
guage of Longinus **, © where the naked thought of itſelf, 
without words, challenges our admiration from its inherent 
grandeur.” The reſolution of Ion, in every ſituation, how- 


ever exalted, is to cultivate virtue“; this ſacred propenſity 


* V. 437. 
2. 443 & 450. An elegant epigram in the Antho!ozia juſlifies the 


ortals by the example of the Pagan Gods ; 
Ex j40k Tis woo, Fas 671 AaTes; elo 
Holla, nei d e ix, 
Edin x) Zia, x} "Aida, Tor Ts dahdg e 
Tensid, NaN DD to Te. 
Ei & Hol Toroide, Stocg J iremeory imralas 
"Argus: 73 di lee hab t L. 7. ep. 180. 
And this is the plauſible argument of Cbærea in Terence, when he beheld 
the picture of Jupiter, deſcending in a golden ſhower into the boſom of Davae 


Ego homuncio hoc non facerem? (Eun, a. 3. ſ. 5.) 
And I, poor mortal man, not do the ſame! (Colman, Eun. a. 3. ſ. 6.) 


V. 1316. 45 V. 1319. 46 "Ole , Jixa Yavueilai role 


412} Ka ach 5 trois 3. ab rd 76 ati (De Sub. ſect. 9. p. 42. 
ed. Pearce.) 77 V. 440. 
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of inclination naturally throws around his mind the charm of 
philoſophical ſereaity : When Xuthus embraces him, às his 
Son, he yields only in obedience to the voice of the God“; 
and though allured by the promiſe of the King with the flat- 
_ tering expectation of wealth and ſovereignty, he balances in 
his ow mind between the external form of elevated gran- 
deur, with all its treacherous appearances *?, and the internal 
feliciry of his future Nate at Athens, when thus aggrandized; 
as obnoxious to the hatred of the inferior *?, the contempt of 
the wiſe , and the jealouſy of the ſuperior Citizens of that 
ſlate ** : To theſe he adds the deteſtation of his ſuppoſed 


| ſtep-mothet Creuſa, as imagined childleſs ** herſelf, and the 


fatal conſequences ariſing from the malignity of woman under 
this predicament **: Hence the fears of an exalted ſtation 
preſent themſelves to him **, and are oppofed to the calm 
enjoyment of retired life ** : His reluctance to aſſociate with 
the wicked, and to deſert the good, which is a neceſſary pre- 
caution annexed to a throne, is extremely amiable *” : He is 
an enemy of noiſe **, and a lover of tranquillity **: He 
prizes leiſure as the greateſt bleſſing 5, reflects with pleaſure 
on the paſt employment of his life“, and congratulates 
himſelf, that both law and nature conſpired to render him 
juſt ** : He therefore begs leave to decline the intended ho- 
rcurs from Xuthus , and ſolicits to live in the enjoyment 


42 V. 557. 49 V. 885 & 622. th © 825. sr V. 600. 


$2 V. 60 53 V. 610 & lz. 54 V. 616. 1025 & 1329, 
5 57 

my 2 624. 30 V. 625. ; V. 628. 

ST V. 630. 59 V. 632. 


0 V. 634. Stiblinus in his note on this line obſerves, that Socrates aſſerted 
that leiſure was the moſt excellent of all poſſeſſions, according to that ſaying, 
Zooyle nx1.gv (Sce F4.P. Stephens, 1602. vol. 1. p. 197.) 
61 V. 638. 02 V. 643. z . 
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of himſelf .. But compaſſion, another principal feature in 

this intereſting character, muſt not be forgot: His tender 
concern for the melancholy Creuſa, before he is apprized of 
the cauſe **, his anxiety to be informed of her ſtory, his 
ſympathy 3 he has heard it **, but, above all, his lamen- 
ration. to Xuthus of her childleſs fituntion | in the midſt of his 

own elevated proſperity , are emanations of the moſt feeling l 
heart: His affectionate en to diſcover his Mother, | 
which is neceſſary to compleat his own happineſs ©?, and his | 
reſpect for her perſon, though abſent and unknown, proves . 
the inimitable excellence of Euripides in dramatick pathos. 
Such is the faint outline of the princely Ion, to whom we 
may apply that beautiful apoſtrophe, which the Chorus i in 
the Athalie of Racine addreſſes to Joas, who, in many re- 
ſpects, as will be ſhewn hereafter, correſponds with Ion 


O bien heureux mille fois 
L'Enfant, que le Seigneur aime, 
Qui de bonne heure entend ſa voix, 
Et que ce Dieu daigne inſtruire lui meme 
Loin du monde Eleve, de tous les dons des Cieux 
Il eſt orne des ſa naiſſance ; 
Et du Mechant 'abord contagieux 
N'altere point ſon innocence. (A. 2.) 


After this delineation, the Reader will undoubtedly be 
ſurpriſed to find, that the epithet aſſigned by the Pere Bru- 
moy ' to the character of Ion is vindicatif or revengeful: 


| 2 v. 646. 6 V. 342. 66 V. 307. 67 V. 619. 
V. 503. 0 V. 670. 70 Tom. v. Ion, p. 130. 


2 A 


— 


As this opinion muſt be entirely founded on his conduct int 
regard to Creuſa in the latter part of the play, I ſnould think 
it ungenerous and unfair, even if the aſſertion were well 
wartanted, to conſider him in a partial point of view from a 
particular ſcene, and not from the contemplation of the 
whole play: But this aſperſion of the Critick will be found 
not to affect the Poet: Creuſa had been condemned by the 
univerſal ſuffrage of the Delphick Court, as guilty of inten · 
tional murder and ſacrilege, to an exemplary puniſhment * 
Wen Ion therefore, the innocent object of her cruel hatred, 
finds her ſheltered at the altar, to the mockery of law, 
and to the feandal of religion, he exclaims againſt the enor- 
mity of her crime, and the ſanction of afylums: The manly 
ſpirit of his reſentment againſt a condemned and atrocious 
obje@ throws a dignity around him, which raiſes the tragick 
effect of horror, leſt he ſhould ſacrifice his unknown Mother 
to his juſt indignation: However amiable his former tran- 
quillity appeared, this elevation of paſſion anĩmates the action 
of the drama with great ſucceſs : But with what humanity is 
he inſtantly ſoftened '*, when by means of the tokens he diſ- 
covers the Parent in the Murderer ! and with what tender 
ſoftneſs does he caution her againſt any impoſition on Apollo 
to cover her own diſgrace **! But if this criticiſm of the 
Pere Brumoy, reflecting on the character of Ion, were well 
founded, it would not conſtitute a dramatick blemiſh ; for 
Ariſtotle ** admirably obſerves, * that the man of the firſt de- 
gree of virtue or vice is not ſo much the proper object of 
Tragedy, as the mixed character between the two extremes: 


71 V. 1438. N V. 1525. 7 O lutratl dg tan deins tr 
& Negros, 0 478 d dia Pi x) dalex. (De Poet. c. 13.) 
* e But 
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But Dacior in his remarks on this chapter of the Poeticks 
of Ariſtotle mentions amopg other plays of Euripides the 
Jon, as an exception te the eſtabliſhed rule of this great 
Critick in this reſpect; ſo that his opinion was directly con- 
trary to that of Brumoy: And in another place Dacier ?* oh- 
ferves, that what remarkably charaQterizes the tragick ſpi- 
tit of Euripides is, that in moſt of thoſe pieces, whoſe cataſ- 
trophe is happy, he fails not to excite terror and compaſſion, 
and one may ſay, that the conſtitution of them is tragical,” 
If chere be any defect in this accompliſhed character, it may 
perhaps be an extent of knowledge in the young Ion beyond 
his years; though educated in the Delphick Temple, he 
knows every anecdote, relating to the family of Erichthonius 
and Erechtheus, as appears from his converſation with 
Creuſa; and even the ſerpents, the gift of Pallas, had not 
eſcaped his notice ?*: But by this artifice Euripides flatters 
the vanity of his countrymen, the Athenians, whoſe hiſtory 


he thus repreſents, univerſally known through all Grece ; 


* 


74 C'eſt une marque inconteſtable, que la Tragedie, qui imite l'action 
d'un homme, qui eſt ny bon ny mechant, ou qui eſt moins mEchant que ban, 
elt la plus ,artaite & la plus belle. II eſt certain qu* Eſchyle Sophocle & Eu- 
ripide mettoient ſur la ſoene toutes ſortes d'avantures indiſferemment. Nous 
avons encore dans Eſchy le les Perſes & les Suppliantes, qui ne ſont point dans 
Tidee qu? Ariſtote donne ici; nous avons dans Sophocle le PhiloRete ; & dans - 
Evripide PAlceſte, les Suppliantes, le Rheſus, les Bacchantes, les Heraclides, 
Helene, & Pon, ſans compter toutes les autres pieces de ces trois Poetes 
que nous avons perdues, & dont les noms ſeuls, qui nous reſtent, marquent 
aſſez que la plipart ẽtoient fort Eloignces de cette perfection qu? Ariſtote chet · 
choit. (Rem. 16. ſur le Chap. 13. p. 198.) | 

75 Mais ce qui marque extremement Feſprit tragique d' Euripide, c'eſt 
que dans la plupart de ces dernieres pieces, dont la tin eſt heureuſe, il ne 
laiſſe pas d'exciter la terreur & la compaſſion, & Yon peut dire que la con- 
Kitution en eſt tragique. (Rem. 24. ſur le chap. 13. de la Poet. d Ariſt.) 

76 V, 1428. See my note on that paſſage, and my annotation on the 
Greek text of (V. 271.) | 
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and it muſt be confeſſed, that the Mate of b is al, 
molt a vindication; for he may be ſuppoſed to have gathered 
His intelligence in regard to this illuſtrious family from his 
converſation with the Votaries of the God, whoſe Oracle, as 
the reſort of all ſtrangers, may be conſidered as the centre of 
Information : But he appears in his diſcourſe to Xuthus to 
have been well verſed i in the laws of Athens 77 and in the 
policy of civil goyernment; on the ſubject of which he dif; 
courſes like an experienced Senator in, whoſe principles are 
very enlightened ; and had he been diſciplined in the moral 
ſchool of Socrates, inſtead of ſweeping the ſhrine of Apollo, 
"his philoſophy could ſcarcely have 'been more chaſtened, or 
his ſentiments more ſublime 79 ; If therefore we do not attri- 
bute this ſuperior knowledge of Ton to the particular inſpira- 
tlon of his divine Father, there will appear a little violation 
of that excellent precept of Ariſtotle * and of Horace 1 
which preſeribes to each age its particular manners. If we 
pafs to the character of Creuſa, in the contemplation of this 
Queen of Athens, we muſt firſt diveſt onrſelves of that natu- 
ral antipathy, which the more refined ſyſtem of cultivared 
ſociety, in the preſent æra of mankind, will inevitably raiſe 
againſt her: The Mother of an Infant, expoſed by her own 
hand, could no more be tolerated on a modern theatre of 
enlightened * than the miſtreſs of an Heathen God: 


77 V. 592. | 78 V. cos. 79 V. FR 
| 89 Argriger N 7% &uirlola, (De Poet. c. 15.) Paire les mazurs convena- 
bles, tays Dacier in his note on this paſſage, c'eſt donner à chaque perſon- 
nage ce qui lui convient, le faire agir & parler ſelon fon age, fon erat, & ta 
condi ion. 

% atis cujuſque 3 ſunt tibi mores, De Art. Poet. v. 156, 

Semper: in adjuuctis, æ rc morabimur aptig. Id. v, 178. 


If 


I our Religion inſtantly diſdained the one, our Humanity 
would recoil againſt the other with equal violence: It might 
perhaps be owing to this cavſe, that Dacier on Ariſtoile 
aſſerts, that the ſabje of the Ion would by no means ſuc- 
ceed at preſent. But the Ancient Poets are not to be con- 
demned by the tribunal of modern Opinion; for the actions of 
men in every age ought te be tried by the impartial ſtandard 
of their contemporary laws and cuſtoms. According to the 
Pagan creed of gallantry, Creuſa was forced by the God 
Apollo: Her fault was therefore involuntary, as the effe& of 
neceſſity; nor was the ſubſequent expofure of her Infant, 
who, ſhe had reaſon to flatter herſelf, would be preſerved 
by his immortal Father, ſo uncommon an act in thoſe days, as 
to excite that horror, which nature, unbiaſſed by example, 
would inſpire: Notwithſtanding this objection to a modern 
Reader, the art of Euripides is wonderful, who has contrived 
to paint Creuſa often amiable even to him: This magick effect 
is produced by the delicate ſtrokes of his commanding pa- 
thos : On her firſt arrival at Delphi ſhe drops a tear ** ; and 
when Jon tells her of his orphan ſituation, that he never 
E&new his Mother, ſhe feels the natural pang of ſympathy ; 


| Wretched, whoe'er ſhe be, is ſhe that bore thee,” 


(V. 316.) 


But the yearnings of nature for her own loſt Infant are ſtill 
even more intereſting : When ſhe relates the fatal ſtory of 


32 Le ſujet n'eſt point dailleurs entierement conforme aux regles d'Arif- 
tote, & ne reulliroit nullement aujourd'hui. (Rem. 6, fur le Chap. 15. dela 
Poet. d'Ariſt. p. 222. ed. 1692.) 

#3 V. 240. 
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her misfortunes, the imagipation of the Parent recoils at the 

idea of her expoſed babe, now pictured before her; ”" 
Hadſt thou but ſeen him ſtretch his little hands. 

(V. PyH. 


And when the Tutor demands, 


Secking thy breaſt, or or reaching to thy arms ? 
( V. 962.) 


Her reply in the original Greek has an uncommon effect; 

for ſhe points to her boſom, and in one word ſays, « Here :*! 
Every Reader muſt feel for himſelf the charming effect of 
this expreſſive and natural fimplicity, and ſubſcribe to the 
opinion of Dacier®*; **Perſonne ne conndit mieux quꝰ Euripide 
le chemin du cœur, & ne place plus à propos les paroles 
tendres & affeftueuſes qui peuvent arracher les larmes aux 
plus endurcis.” We next proceed to the conſideration of the 
character of the Chorus, which will beſt be contemplated by 
a review of the Choral ſongs : Theſe breathe a ſpirit of the 
moſt animated Lyrick Poetry ; ; and haye all the propriety of a 
cloſe connexion with the immediate ſubject of the drama; 
from the circumſtances of which, united with the ſituation 
of the ſpeaker, they ſpring: 1 will examine them in their 
order, As the cauſe of the viſit of Xuthus arid Creuſa to 
the Delphick oracle was the misfortune of her barrenneſs, the 
Chorus, who are Athenian women, and the female Atten - 
dants of their Queen, naturally invoke in their why ſong the 
pen < Goddeſs, who preſided over parturition **, and their 


5% V. c63, ©5 Rem. 28. ſur le Chap. 13. de la Poet. d' Ariſt. 
* V. 452. 5 , : | : 
tutelary 
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mtelary Minerva“, that they would conſpire to. bleſs their 


royal Sovereigns whh iſſue ** ; Hence by an eaſy and beauti- 
ful tranſition they extol the rn of the married ſtate, 


When round the Father's hearth a race 

In blooming luſtre ſprings, . 

8 (V. 4750 

The comforts ariſing from a numerous offspring to thoſe in 
proſperity, the ſecurity in adverſity both to their Parents and 
their Country, and the delightful amuſement of training the 
jofant-mind in the path of education are painted in this moral 
picture in very lively colours. Every Reader muſt here re- 
collect the Pſalmiſt *; ** Lo, children are an heritage of the 
« Lord, and the fruit of the womb are his reward. As 
te arrows are in the hands of a mighty man, ſo are children of 
te the youth: Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 
« them ; they ſhall not be aſhamed, but they ſhall ſpeak with 
the enemies in the gate: But among the fragments of our 
Poet's Danae ſome charming lines on this intereſting ſubje& 
are preſerved, which I humbly ſubmit to the Reader tranſ- 
lated | in imitation of the ſtile of Milton; 


F cc T'uvert e 15 D e "ide 

& Kono de bie Nev tri elipe pur, 

„Ty 2 nd lahAgre, i of dug, 
4 IAοννσ 7 E7GVGY g u M xαννν 
« *AAA' V Fre n 89" gem a, 
6 g Toig «70%! % TO ne 
66 Hebe umd, & Yue Les Sbg. 

q V. 120, ed. Barnes, p. 443. 


7 V. 453. ny, 470. 9 Plalmizy. v. 3, 4, * 
| weet 
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g8g8yeet is the lovely bluſh of orient mor 
And the ſmooth ſurface of the blue 3 | 
In ocean's mirror; ſweet the fragrant earth 
Array d in vernal bloom, pleaſant the ſtream 
Rolling its grateful tide after ſoft ſhowers, 
And other viſions the gay Muſe could dream; 
But neither orient morn, © when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt dawn,” nor blue ſerene 
On the unruffled forehead of the deep, 
Nor vernal earth, nor river's ſwelling pride, 
Nor all thoſe viſions the gay Muſe could dream, 
So ſweetly raviſh the delighted eye, 
Or bathe the ſoul in bliſs ſo exquiſite, 
As the far-beaming light from infant heir 
To the fond Parent, whoſe ſoft yearning heart 
Full many a day has pined in deep diſpair. 


But to return to the ſubject of the Choral Song: Hence 
the Chorus by a delicate connexion of ideas paſſes from this 
ſcene of connubial felicity to the contraſt of thoſe miſeries, 
proceeding from an illicit embrace; of which the expoſure of 
wretched Infants, a prey to birds and beaſts of famine, is the 
fatal conſequence *? ; Thus they condemn the intercourſe of 
Gods with mortal Women, as Hiſtory and Fame conſpired to 
prove the uniform unhappineſs of ſuch counexions** : This 
is the latent union in the train of ideas of the Epode with 
the Strope and Antiſtrophe, and which is by no means ob- 
vious at firſt ſight. The ſecond Choral ſong follows the ac- 
knowledgment of Ion by Xuthus, as his Son; and, as this 


99 V. 506. "1 V. 50g. 
diſcovery 
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diſcovery was made in the preſence of the Chorus, he enjoins 
profound ſecrecy of it under penalty of death **: This was 
an event, apparently fatal to the jntereſt of their beloved and 
native Queen Creuſa, to whom, from principles of duty and 
patriotiſm, they are moſt affectionately attached **: Hence 
they anticipate her future ſorrows, ariſing from the felicity 
of her huſband *?, compared with her own childleſs ſitua- 
tion 94; -and are naturally tempted, from the circumſtances 
attending the young Ion ** and the obſcurity of the oracle, 
to ſuſpect a fraud 95, as a ſpecious contrivanee of Xuthug 
and this Miniſter of the temple *7; Fired at the idea of this 
impoſition **, and the ingratitude of the King to their royal 
Miſtreſs, they embrace the bold deſign of revealing to her 
the ſecret *?,” and imprecate divine vengeance againſt the 
Authors of this baſe ſtratagem ***: They alſo profeſs the ut- 
moſt veneration at the ſame time for the honours and ancient 
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Pr V. 66. V. 567. 648. & 88. ?3 V. 679 

9 M. 665. 9% V, 865. 2 Ly V. 686. iv. 2. 
98 This ſuppoſition by the Chorus of a fraud in the Delphick Oracle is 
cyriouſly illuſtrated by the following obſervation of Fontenelle in his Hiſtoire 
des Oracles (c. 7.) * If (ſays be) in the middle of Græce, which re-echoed 
on all fides with oracles, we bad aſſerted they were nothing but Impoſtors, we 
ſhould not have aſtoniſhed any one with the boldneſs of the propoſition ; nor 
| ſhould we have had any occaſion to take any ſteps to advance it with ſecrecy : 
He then adds, that the Philoſophers of Grece were divided in their opinions 
in regard to the Oracles : The Platoniſts and Stoicks ſupported them; but 
the Cynicks, the Peripateticks, and the Epicureans openly ridiculed them.“ 
This obſervation is of great importance to palliate at leaſt, if not to juſtify, 
the ſuſpicion of the 2 And if Demoſthenes in the Senate of Athens 
could accuſe the Pythian Prieſteſs with the charge of $9zraifuy of being 
corrupted with the gold of Philip of Macedon, why might not the Athenian 
Women in this play venture without much impiety to ſuſpect an oracular 
fraud under the very ſuſpicious circumſtances of the caſe? Demoſthenes 2 
dem, qui abhinc annos ccc prope tuit, jam tum C07 TIGy Pythiam di 8 
id eſt, quaſi cum Philippa tacere ; hoc autem ev ſpectabat ut eam a Philippo 
corruptam diceret, (Cicero de Divin, I. ii. c. 57, 1,118.) 

v9 V. 695. ; _ V. 704+ 
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Sweet is the lovely bluſh of orient mor 
To "And the ſmooth ſurface of the blue ſerene |. 
In ocean's mirror; ſweet the fragrant earth 
Array d in vernal bloom, pleaſant the ſtream 
Rolling its grateful tide after ſoft ſhowers, 
And other viſions the gay Muſe could dream; 
But neither orient morn, © when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt dawn,” nor blue ſerene 
On the unruffled forehead of the deep, 
Nor vernal earth, nor river's ſwelling pride, 
Nor all thoſe viſions the gay Muſe could dream, 
So ſweetly'raviſh the delighted eye, 
Or bathe the ſoul in bliſs ſo exquiſite, 
As the far-beaming light from infant heir 
To the fond Parent, whoſe ſoft yearning heart 
Full many a day has pined in deep diſpair. 


But to return to the ſubject of the Choral Song: Hence 
| the Chorus by a delicate connexion of ideas paſſes from this 
ſcene of conpubial felicity to the contraſt of thoſe miſeries, 
proceeding from an illicit embrace; of which the expoſure of 
wretched Infants, a prey to birds and beaſts of famine, is the 
fatal conſequence ** ; Thus they condemn the intercourſe of 
Gods with mortal Women, as Hiſtory and Fame conſpired to 
prove the uniform unhappineſs of ſuch connexions** : This 
is the latent union in the train of ideas of the Epode with 
the Strope and Antiſtrophe, and which is by no means ob- 
vious at firſt ſight. The ſecond Choral ſong follows the ac- 
eee of Ion by Xuthus, as his Son; and, as this 
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diſcovery was made in the preſence of the Chorus, he enjoins 
profound ſecrecy of it under penalty of death“: This was 
an event, apparently fatal to the intereſt of their beloved and 
native Queen Creuſa, to whom, from principles of duty and 
patriotiſm, they are moſt affectionately attached“: Hence 
they anticipate ber future ſorrows, ariſing from the felicity 
of her -buſband*?, compared with her own childleſs ſitua- 
tion v.; and are naturally tempted, from the circumſtances 
attending the young Ion“ and the obſcurity of the oracle, 
to ſuſpect a fraud 95, as a ſpecious contriyance of Xuthus 
and this Miniſter of the temple *”: Fired at the idea of this 
impoſition **, and the ingratitude of the King to their royal 
Miſtreſs, they embrace the bold deſign of revealing to her 
the ſecretꝰ, and imprecate divine vengeance againſt the 
Authors of this baſe ſtratagem ***: They alſo profeſs the ut- 
moſt veneration at the ſame time for the honours and ancient 


* V. 667. * V. 567. 648. & 8;8. 23 V. 679. 

9 V. 680. NV. 885. . 4 V. 686. . 692. 
8 This r by the Chorus of a fraud in the Delphick Oracle is 
cyriouly illuſtrated by the following obſervation of Fontenelle in his Hiſtoire 
des Oracles (c. 7.) If (ſays be) in the middle of Grace, which re-echoed 
on all ſides with oracles, we bad aſſerted they were nothing but Impoſtors, we 
ſhould not have aſtoniſhed any one with the boldneſs of the propoſition ; nor 
ſhould we have had any occaſion to take any ſteps to advance it with ſecrecy : 
He then adds, that the Philoſophers of Grece were divided in their opinions 
in regard to the Oracles : The Platoniſts and Stoicks ſupported them; but 
the Cynicks, the Peripateticks, and the Epicureans openty ridiculed them.” 
This obſervation is of great importance to palliate at leaſt, if pot to juſtify, 
the ſuſpicion of the Chorus : And if Demoſthenes in the Senate of Athens 
could accuſe the Pythian Prieſteſs with the charge of guru of being 
corrupted with the gold of Philip of Macedon, why might not the Athenian 
Women in this play venture without much impiety to ſuſpect an oracular 
fraud under the very ſuſpicious circumſtances of the caſe? Demoſthenes qui- 
dem, qui abhinc annos ccc prope fuit, jam tum @ourTiguy Pythiam dicebat, 
id eft, quaſi cum Philippa tacere ; hoc autem eo ſpectabat ut eam a Philippo 
corruptam diceret, (Cicero de Divin, I. ii. c. 57, 1,118.) 

Vs 005. : V. 70 ; 
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line of Erechtheus:: But an objection may ariſe a 

this refolution of the Chorus to reveal the ſecret, 4 tl 
actual diſcovery of it in the following ſcene to Creuſa: 1; 
not this a direct violation of that dramatick rule preſcribed 
by Horace, commanding a ſacred taciturnity in the obſer- 
vance of ſeerets, as an dr gra in "ou wagon We the | 
Chorus?” | 


Uſe tegat commiſſa, (Ars. Poet. v. 200.) 


Since the Conſtitution of the Græcian drama had the Cho- 
rus interwoven in its texture, and demanded the preſence 
of Spectators and Actors, united together on the Stage, there 
is great wiſdom implied in this eſſential quality annexed to 
them by the Roman Poet: Without this degree of conſi- 
_ dence, attached to them by the Perſons of the Play, they 
would have been conſidered as Spies, before whom common 
prudence would have dictated a reſerve, inconſiſtent with the 
freedom of the Poet in the management af his plot: Thus 
they would have fettered the fable of the Ancients, as much 
as they weuld now do the imagination of the Moderps : Let 
us therefore conſider, what can be ſaid for Euripides in this 
inſtance, without attempting to infringe the eſtabliſhed pro- 
priety of the general rule: Theſe Women were the Compa- 
nions of their Queen, the xzx805 SxAvuea mio *, employed 
in her palace in all female taſks, and addreſſed under the 
_ appellation of flaves* ; Their attachment was of the moſt 
cordial quality *, which they openly profeſs in the prefence 
of Xuthus * ; ſo thi! he could ſcarcely conceive a poſſibility 


TV. 723. 2 V. 548. V. 983 & 1109. 
* V. 888. 5 V. 567 & 649. j 
| : | 0 
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of their ſilence : And their magnanimity in contempt of death, 
which they declare they would twice ſuffer ſooner than not 
diſcloſe. the ſecret *, founded, as they imagine, on a fraud, 
and fatal to the family of their own Queen, breaths a ſpirit 
of ancient heroiſm : Their filence therefore in a patriotick 
view might have been confidered as criminal by Athenian 
Spectators: But the real cauſe of their violation of taciturnity 
is undoubtedly the great advantage, which the Poet hence 
derived in the conduct of his plot; for it was neceſſary that 
Creuſa ſhould have been informed of the voice of the oracle, 
33 the drama turns upon this point; and what inſtrument 
was there of conveyance ſo proper and natural as that of the 
female Chotus ? Their third Choral ſong, which follows the 
diſcovery and the conſequent deſign of Creuſa to poiſon Ion 
at the daoguet, contains an invocation to Hecate for the ſuc- 
ceſs of it, and an aſſertion, that, if the preſent attempt fail, 
future ſtratagems of death would certainly be plantied againſt 
this Intruder; as ſuch an uſurpation on the ancient rights 
of her family could never be ſuffered by the Queen: The 
next Strophe by an awful appeal to ſeveral powers paints 
the ignominy, which Athens would endure, if this, 
O Þo(Ctrrg dvr, (V. 1089.) 
This Delphick Vagrant hope to ſeize the throne, 
(V. 1118.) 


After this the Antiſtrophe, in a vein of refined ſarcaſm, 
exclaims to the Bards, who, as Men, had often ſung the illi- 
cit amours of women *, to invert their poetical ſtrains , and 


6 V. 760. 7 V. rog " Y. 1048. V. 1064. 
V. 1073. 3 10 9 — 7 V. 1097. 
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to paint their own vices with a Palbodts or jecknblidas rs, 


firice the royal Xuthus had been guilty of the baſeſt ĩnatten- 
tion and infidelity to Creuſa s, and had thus produced a 


L 14 7 ſpurious ſon : It is remarkable in'this laſt declaration, how 


the female Chorus, either through che overſight or artifice of 
the Poet, afferts a deliberate falſhood ; for Xuthus had in their 
preſence ſolemnly declared to Ton, that he muſt have begot 
him during the orgies of Bacchus in a frolick of youth **; and 
to the direct queſtion, whether it was ſince his marriage with 
the daughter of Erechtheus **, he replies, that fince that 
event he has never had any unlawful connexion **: None of 
the Commentators have remarked this palpable diſregard of 
truth. But the Chorus here deſerves to be condemned for 
2 crime of a much deeper die ; from the heavy imputation of 
which no Apologiſt of humanity can pretend to reſcue them. 


Inſtead of giving moral advice in the ſpirit of that excellent 


rule preſcribed for their dramatick conduct; 


Ille bonis faveatque & conſilietur amice, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 
Hor. Ars Poet. (V. 197.) 


They have rendered themſelyes the criminal aſſociates of 
their guilty Queen in her intended murder of the innocent 


x4 Thus the female Chorus in Medea; 
| To merit juſt the vocal Muſe 
Shall change her ancient vein ; 
Nor faithleſs woman more accuſe 
In ev'ry taunting ſtrain, 
| (Potter, v. 4880 
5 V. 1096. 16 V. 1133. 7 V. 110f. 1 V. $44: 


* 83 0 "ng . | | Ion; 
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Ion; and bave not only given a ſanction by their filent 
knowledge to the wilful a& of poiſon, which in their ſituation, 
as ſlaves, to have concealed would have admitted a ſoftening 
alleviation, but have ſolemnly invoked the infernal Proſerpine 
to aid the helliſh deſign: They therefore conſider themſelves 
a3 involved in the ſame cauſe and fate with Creuſa -, and 
hen informed of the conſequences ariſing from the diſcovery 
of the plot, they ſtand ſelf-condemned, and acknowledge the 
juſtice of the ſentence decreed by the tribunal of Delphi: 
There is ſome truth therefore in the obſervation of the Pere 
Brumoy **, that the Chorus is peu vertueux. The other 
characters of Xuthus and the Tutor require but little conſs» 
deration : The former is amiable, and ſhews a tenderneſs for 
Creuſa in the concealment of Ton **: The other is an old 
Villain of the moſt abandoned principles; he adviſes ** his 
royal Miſtreſs to murder her Husband **, to fire the temple 
of Delphi **, and to kill Ion“: Had the Poet executed 
poetical juſtice on him, when detected in the mainour, 
er avjoÞwpy **, Humanity would have rejoiced at the ſacri- 
fice. The ſentiments, by which the Characters in poetry are 
diſplayed, are ſo cloſely connected together with them, that 
they are mutually illuſtrated ; ſo that ſeveral beauties, and 
ſome few defects, already mentioned, may be applied to this 


ak V. 1114. 2 V. 1249. 23 Tom. v. Ion, p. 1 30. 

*4 It is worthy of obſervation, that Creuſa and the Tutor converſe with 
each other in verſes, conſiſting each of one line alternately, from (V. 938 to 
1028) in the original, and from (V. yo to 1060) in the Tranſlation, which. 
is no leſs in both than go lines of continued dialogue in a uniformity of metres 
No modern theatre would admit a converſation on the ſtage fo circumſtanced, 
and it would be curious to trace, whether the latent cauſe of this remarkable 
difference ſprings from modern manners or modern languages compared with 
thoſe of the Ancients. 

25 V. 845. 20 V. 974. 27 V. 1026 *0 V. 1314. 
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title. But there remains ati objection ſtill un notieed, which: 

is the equivocation of our Author in regard to the expreſſion 
of the Oracle: Mercury, in the Prologus, uſes the word 
uh, which implies; that Apollo will inform Xuthos, 
that Ion was begot by him; and thus the King repeats the 
fame word, as the voice of the Oracle e; and when Ion ex- 
preſsly aſks him, 

Loy eu f dre dart (V. 537.) 

Born ſo, or by ſome other 
Preſented? (V. 347.) 


Xuthus immediately replies, 


ade Gm ' e tus. (V. 4370 
Tho' a preſent, born my ſon. (V. 547.) 


Thus Ion, underſtanding it, aſks of Creuſa, how Apollo 
could give his own ſon to Xathus, and ſolemnly declare that 
he was begot by the latter? Upon this ſhe flatly denies 
the expreſſion of TEPUNEVCh. (V. 1534.) 


Not born the ſon of Xuthus; but he gires thee 
Born of himſelf. (V. 1588.) 


Still this evaſion in the month of the Queen may be juſtified, 
and eſpecially, as the religious Ion rejects the ſophiſtry of it 
with ſuch a noble diſdain *: But what ſhall we ſay to the 
Goddeſs Minerva, who, at the deſire of the God, contradicts 
the obvious meaning of the oracular words; and declares to 
Ion, that Apollo gave him to Xuthus & $vozo: ot, (V. 1561.) 


Not as the Author of thy being. (V. 16 14) 


V. 70. 30 V. 536. 31 V. 1533» 32 V, * 4 
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And ſhe even adds a ſanction to the fraud of the Oracle by 


commanding Creuſa to guard the ſecret, that Xathus max 
continue Pleaſed in his error: Apres tout, ſays the Pere 


Brumoy 4, Apollon eſt ſeducteur, Minerve entremetteuſo, 
& Xuthus duppet It muſt be owned there is truth, as well 
as humour in this French obſervation : Our Poet might eaſily 
have contrived a ſet of words in conformity to the obliquity 
of the Loxlas Apollo 8, which wotild have involved a double 
meaning: This would have ſaved the reputation of the God, 
and preſeryed the morality of the Drama: Euripides himſelf 
ſeems to be conſcious of this latent defect, for he makes 
Minerva declare, that it was the intention of Apollo to reveal 
the truth at Athens. Another obje&ion in point of ſeri» 

timent is the ſanction of this Goddeſs to the conduct of the 
amorous God; 


« Well hath Apollo quitted him in _—_ 
(V. 1640.) 


Is this a declaration, which ought to flow from the mouth 
of the ſage and chaſte Minerva, and would an Athenian 
Theatre be edifled by this divine leſſon? The Apothegm 


of the Chorus, which concludes the Play, is alſo too general, 


for it does not ſpring from the Drama itſelf: Is not Creuſa, 


33 V. 1602. * Tom. 5. Ton, p. 130. 

35 Thus Ægeus in our Author's Medea expreſely ſays, that the God an- 
ſwered to him, 
Words of dark import and W | 


7 


(Potter, v. 734.) 


We base un inſtance of the — darkneſs of the oracle in the Phœ· 


niſſæ. (V. 414.) See alſo Cicero 
1 Eſſay on the Ion, p. 2 3 


1567. | ——_ * : 
| Fa who 


Divin. I. 2. c. 56. ſ. 115, and the Pre- 
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who conſented to poiſon Ion, rendered happy by the event? 
and yet the general aſſertion is, that the wicked are never 
| Proſperous. The laſt head of my critical diſcuſſion is the 
language. It is extremely hazardous for a Modern Critick 
to venture a ſingle objection againſt the diction of an ancient 
Poet, whoſe ſtile is ſo pure, elegant, and chaſte, as that of 
our Author. In every Language there are little niceties, 
which none but natives can ever feel; and the utmoſt diffi- 
dence ought always to be uſed, when the adventurous ſtran- 
ger dares to launch into this dangerous fea of Criticiſm ; The 
latent imperceptible rocks are continually under him, and 
every moment he is liable to be ſhipwrecked on error: The 
only compaſs, which can here guide him, is Common Rea- 
ſon, deriving her authority from the knowledge of things, of 
which the words of all languages are only ſymbols. Where a 
Poet departs from the ſimple dition of proſe, and ſoars into 
the elevated region of poetry, he is obliged to borrow ſimiles 
and metaphors *” in order to embelliſh his ſubject: But in 
the combination of theſe adorning figures he is not to in- 
dulge the romantick flight of a wild imagination, ungoverned 
and unreſtrained by any laws: I will analyze a bold expreſſion 
in this play, and try if it can bear the teſt. The Chorus ad- 
dreſſes the river Cephiſus under the appellation of 


N Taupopoghey daf Kepion, (V. 1261.) 


37 The moſt excellent of all figures, according to a fine obſervation of 
Ariſtotle, is the metaphor ; for it is impoſſible to receive this alone from ano- 
ther, and it is the mark of a noble genius; ſince to ſucceed in metaphor is 
to diſcern the reſemblances of things: Tü & wiyrror 76 Krapf N ej, 
E rdre ure rag d il aabir, wohule; 71 onjtior ird To vag ev rv pigti, 
l oor Jewprir ir), (De Poet. c. 23.) = : 

3 Enim vera jam majore cura doceat tropos omnes, quibus præcipuè non 
poema modo, ſed etiam oratio ornatur. (Quint. Inſt, Orat. I. 1. c. 8.) 


Here 
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- 
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Here the ue, or eye; applied to a rivet, perſonifles it by 
a metaphor, extremely common among the Greeks ; and ſo 


far there is no objection: But then the epithet revp5 oppo in» 


rroduces another metaphor, incompatible with 2 former; 


for how is it poſſible to juſtify, 
O08 Othis' eye of Cephiſus reſembling the form of a Bull.” 


24 


1 Te Tauriformis Aufidus of Horace '9 literally correſponds 
wich this expreſſion of Euripides, without introducing that 


falſe aſſemblage of ideas, which I here condemn: And the 


abſurd confuſion, ariſing from this mixed metaphor, may fairly 
be illuſtrated by the Todx5 du, or the ſwift-footed eye of 


en and by the following inſtance from Milton; 


+" What heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold? (Par. Loſt. B. II. v. 495.) 


© There is one more expreſſion in the play, which for a dif- 
rent reaſon I ſhall venture to condemn. When Ion finds Creuſa 
after the Delphick ſentence paſſed upon her, he orders her to 
be arreſted, that ſhe may be darted down Parnaſſus by a leap 
from the rock, like a quoit; 

Oge n{ouior ane. Lioxevdiotets (V. 1268.) 
Or as ſoftened by the Tranſlator, 

As down the craggy precipice ſhe bounds. (V. 13 * 


Now here I conceive there is an inſulting and comick levity, 
inconſiſtent with the dignity of the Tragick Muſe: It re- 
minds me of that witticiſm in Milton, where Satan ludicrouſiy 
exclaims to his mates, that the angels 

Into ſtrange vagaries fell, 


As they would dance. (Par. Loſt, B. VI. v. 61 5) 


39 L. 4. Od. 14. V. 25. K +0 Sep. Cont, Theb. V. 629. Tha 
| | Z | his 
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This Addiſon ** has juſtly condemned, as the moſt excep- 
tionable paſſage, i in the whole poem. Having now concluded 
my obſervations on .the. Plot, - Characters, Sentiments, and 
Language of the I Ion; it remains only to mention in this 
Eſſay, according to my propoſed plan, theſe plays compoſed 
on the ſame ſubject for the Græcian, Roman, or Modern 
European Theatres. The ſubjects for Tragedies, ſays 
Ariſtotle. **, are not numerous; for the Poets deriving them 
not from Art; but from Fortune, diſcovered ſuch events, as 
were adapted to their fables; and therefore they are obliged 
ta have recourſe to thoſe families, in which ſuch events hap- 
pened. Here Dacier 43 remarks, “ that all the dramatick 


pieces of the poets were either drawn from hiſtory or Grecian, 


fables; which proves that Euripides did not invent the ſub- 


ject of his Iphigenia in Tauris, nor that of his Helena, and 
Ion; for Ariſtotle would not then have failed to have com- 


plimented the Poet in this reſpect:ꝰ Though this obſervation 


is true in general, yet the inference is rather hazarded; for 
it does not appear, that Euripides actually borrowed the whole 
Plot of the Ion from any hiſtorical record now extant, or from 
any Dramatick Predeceſſor: We may colle& however from 
Heſychius ** and Stobæus , that his Contemporary Sopho- 
cles alſo compoſed a play on this title; and Athenæus 
*: Speck. Ne 27 
* 0s ave} pets vun a: Tpaywhas ttt Gloavles Yap oor d Thxmsy a 


&T0 re xus, idee. T0. rade Tagaozavatuy i iy Toig javlorgy di ty int 
rag Ta olxlat à ararrgs, deaig rd ria evubicnn T40n. (De Poet. c. 14) 


Toutes leurs pieces etoient tires, ou de PHiſtowe ou des Fables 


Grecques, ce qui prouve qu* Euripide n'avoit pas invents le ſujet de fon 
Iphigenie Taurique ni celvi de ſon Helene & de ſon Ion, car Ariſtote n'auroit 


pes manque d'en faire honneur à ce Poete, (Rem. 27. ſur le chap. 15. de ; 


Foot. , OAriſt, p. 239. ed. 1692.) 
J germ. 52 & 101, Set alſo Meurſius Sophoc. p. 58. 
40 "LAS 4. p. 4%. 
5 mentions 
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mentions two lines of a comedy of Eubulus of the name of 
Ton ; but this 1 apprehend had no correſpondence with the 
fabje& of the Tragedians. Scriverius in his Collectanea 
Veterum Tragicorum has inſerted four lines, as belonging to 
the fon of Accius; but it ſeems to me very dubious, whether 
he is not miſtaken in the title ; for the ſecond of theſe four 
lines occurs in Macrobius **, where it is referred to the Mino- 
taur of Accius: I have not been able to diſcover, that any 
other Roman Dramatick Author adopted this ſubject: Nor is 
there any complete tragedy on the French ſtage, which can 
properly be ſaid to be derived from this Ion of Euripides: 
The character of Joas in the Athalie of Racine has before 
been mentioned“, as bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to the royal 
Foundling of Athens Both are Princes of the laſt ſurviving 
branch of the moſt illuſtrious families; the one vf Judah, and 
the other of Erechtheus : Both in their infancy were reſeued 
from death by a Prieſteſs, the one by the Delphick Pythia, 
the other by the Jewiſh Jehoſheba **: Both received their 
religious education in the vicinity of the temple, and were 
employed in their attendance on the ſacred ceremonies : Both 
at laſt diſcovered their original parentage ;z and both were 
elevated to the dignity ** of their reſpective Anceſtors: But 
the lon of Euripides, in point of dramatick compoſition, 
is as far ſuperior to the Joas of Racine, as the Athalie of the 
latter to the Creuſa of the former: Since the principal cha- 
racers differ, they cannot be compared together, and one 
play is the chef d'ceuvre of the French Stage, while the other 


47 p. 122. ed. 1620. 4% Saturn. I. 6. e. 5. | 
49 See page 227. h 59 Kings, b. 2. c. 11. v. 2 & 3. 
Chron, b. 2. c. 22. v.11 & 12. gut lon never actually mounted 


the throne of Attica, as proved in my Note on (V. 1572.) 
R 3 is 
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* from claiming, the Pw: * among the Greeks, 
On the Italian Theatre Apoſtolo Zeno has written an 


opera of Gioas, conſiſting of two parts; and Metaſtaſio has 


allo compoſed another opera of this title of Gioas, Re di 


Giada in which Sebia the Mother of the young Prince is 
introduced, and an intereſting ſcene paſſes between the Pas 
rent and the Son, when unknown to each other, as in Euriy 
pides **, But there is an Engliſh Tragedy, expreſsly written 


on the foundation of the lon of Euripides, by Mr. Whites 


head the preſent Poet Laureat: This was firſt ated in the 
year 17 54, and is intitled Creuſa, Queen of Athens: The 
Modern Poet has been forced to alter the ſtory, and to ar- 
range the plot very differently from the original; In order io 
comply with the delicacy of manners in this refined zra, 
which would ſcarcely admit the character of a violated Prins 
ceſs, he has introduced -Nicander the firſt huſband of his 
Heroine: To avoid the reſentment of her Father Erechtheus 


he flies with her infant child to Delphi; and there, aſſuming 


the name of Aletes, he educates the young Ion under the 
title of Ilyſſus: But having dropped in his paſſage a bloody 


garment to circulate the report of his own murder, Creuſa, 


concluding him dead, marries Xuthus, and not having chil- 
dren by him comes to conſult the Oracle : Here the ſtory 
proceeds with little variation from the original; for Ilyſſus 
being declared by the Pythia at the ſuggeſtion of Aletes 
heir to the crown of Athens, Creuſa is perſuaded by an old 


Athenian Phorbas to poiſon him at the banquet: Be- 


fore this event can take place, Aletes diſcovers himſelf to 
Creuſa, as Nicander, and alſo informs her, that Uõſſus is 
n (Bock ber Dummen Ei. Veues 1735. + 1917) See Nen p. u 

« fe lon : 
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lon: Upon this intelligence ſhe flies immediately to 
reſcue' him; and having obtained the oath of Xuthus, 
that Ilyfſus ſhould be king of Athens, ſhe ſwallows her- 
ſelf the poiſon, conceiving death the only refuge in her 
ſnuation: Aletes, ruſhing to the reſcue of Xuthus aud 
Nyffus, attempted to be killed by Phorbas, is mortally. 
wounded and dies on the ſtage. Such is the outline of- 
the Engliſh Play, which has refined with judgemenr in 
ſome parts on the original, and in others departed from it 
at the expenſe of dramatick effect: The intereſt, which 
Creuſa, ſtruek with the features of the young Ilyflus, at firſt 
feels, is well imagined, and the animated Character of the 
patriotick Phorbas is far beyond that cold Aſſaſſin the Tutor: 
But the fine accidental diſcovery of the Son by his Mother in 
the Grædian Poet is ſunk into the voluntary declaration of the 
Huſband in our Engliſh Author : And where is the medi- 
cared revenge of Ion, the flight of Creuſa to the altar, and 
her abrupt departure from it? Inſtead of them, the un- 
natural poiſon of the Queen by herſelf and the tragical death 
of 'the innocent Nicander, killed by an accidental engage- 
ment, which the Spectator only knows by narration, are ſub- 
ſtituted ? It muſt be confeſſed however, that the cataſtrophe 
was very difficult to be managed, occaſioned by the circum- 
ſtance of introducing the character of the firſt wedded part- 
ner of Creuſa; for how could this Lady, in the ſingular 
predicament of beholding two living huſbands at once, be 
ſuffered on the ſtage without dying to fave her decorum ? 
But Aletes, her firſt lover, falls by a poetical facrifice, leſt 
the cataſkrophe ſhould be too tragical, if Creuſa, who had 
two husbands when living, ſhould not have the conſolation 

R 4 | of 
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of one to accompany: her to the regions of the dead; ne 
ry reger ſieret Philumenam ſpretam relinquere fine ſpon» 
fa **, Notwithſtanding theſe blemiſhes the Play abounds wich 
many natural ſentiments and an elegant flow of language, 
which will amply recompenſe the Reader for the pleaſure of 
the peruſal, though the Spectator would ani ſomething 
more an in its n u as 


7 Theſe are he ts 8 e 1 Terence, whete A obſerves, that 
the Roman Poet added the Chararhes 8 in the Angria, which was 


ANNO- 
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ANNOTAT.IONS on the GREEK TEXT, 
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Verſe 41. Avrrereboiſog. 


1TH E Poet "under the imagery of this word paints the 
Syn riding n his chariot, and performing his diurnal reyo--. 
lution: As the expreſſion in regard to time is indefinite, 
it may equally relate to the early riſing of the Sun, and to the 
elevation in his meridian altitude: Dr. Muſgrave is therefore 
miſtaken in referring it to the latter, rather than the former, 
and in ſuppoſing that any amendment is neceſſary: Brodæus 
explains it, Sole in orbe curſum ſuum conficiente, ac hemiſ- 
phærium noſtrum aſcendente. (In. Eurip. Annot. p. 100.) 


Verſe 83. "Haug iN Ne. 

The-conftruQion, ſays Heath *, requires us to read M: 1 
ſee no neceſſity for it, for if Mr may not be uſed in an 
active ſenſe, as explained by Brodæus , Facit ut currus ejus 
fulgeat, I would point the firſt line with a comma, and ren- 
der the verſion of the paſſage in the following manner 


Ecce currus ſplendidi quadrigarum, 
Jam ſol fulget per terram. 


Not. ts Trag. Grac. p. 135. 2 Id. p · ory. | 
Verſe 
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Verſe A "Hypo 
88. "Aide. 


The «lids are defined by Heſychins ud ws Ti Nö, 
or the circumference of the wheels: And «13 is here uſed - 


by Euripides to expreſs the circular orb of the ſun's chariot : 
Thus in his Hippolytus he ſays, 9217 


"Abit rie, pes Hoe. 0. 1233) 


And 83 of our Poet, preſerved by e 
Apollo in his addreſs to Phaeton applies it to his chariot as 
| here, Ad om xcrco Jaſeru. In regard to the word b 
Reiſke interprets it as an adjective, mortalibus cupitum, 
inſtead of the ſubſtantive quipay diem: This ſenſe will ſave 
the neceſſity of thoſe emendations, mentioned both in the 
Notes of Barnes and N 27A LES 


Verſe 90. Treo. 


Here Dr, Muſgraye, calling 2 a word of no * 
rity, propoſes to alter it into v] but I find the former 
word in a fimilar ſenſe of volat, twice uſed by Ariſtophanes in 
his Birds * : It alſo occurs in the Anthologia * 75 


. W & Nr TET0 70 123 2 
And it is regularly derived from r, which 3 is to be 
found in the Lexicon of H. Stephens. (Vol. I. p. 1723.) 


De Subl. (62; 15. 2 Animad. ad Eurip. p. 145. 
3. Aves. V. 24 & 575+ L. 1. c. 7. 


Verſe 


I O N. 


The ſolemnity of this expreſſion — cor- 
reſponds to the favete linguis among the Romans: It im- 
plies a ſacred regard in the language of Antient Devotion: 
The Grecians were remarkably attentive to this important 
circumſtance, that no inauſpicious ill-omened word ſhould 
eſcape the unguarded lips of the votary on any ſolemn act: 
Thus Callimachus awfully proclaims in his hymn to Apollo, 


Kop affe in Ahe dedj. (V. 17.) 


And when Horace affuwes the majeſtick charecter of the con- 
- ſecrated Prieſt of the Muſes, he exclaims 


Fiaxvete linguis. (Carm. I. 3. Od. 1. v. 2.) 


But the following paſſage from Cicero is the beſt illuſtra- 
tion of this ſubject; Neque ſolùm deorum voces Pythago- 
rei obſervitaverunt, ſed etiam hominum, quæ vocant omina; 
quæ majores noſtri, quia valere cenſebant, idcirco omnibus 
rebus agendis, Quod bonum, fauſtum, felix, fortunatumque 
ghet, præfabantur: rebuſque divinis, quæ publicè fierent, 
ut faverent linguis imperabatur. De Divin. I. 1. c. 45. ſ. 102, 


Thus Ovid, 


Linguis animiſque a 
Nunc dicenda bono ſunt bona verba die. 


See alſo my Note on (V. 1189.) and the Bacchæ of our Poet. 
(V. 70.) 


| Verſe 
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232 


verſe 101. ag 


402 82 


Anſtead ah ibis — Dr. Mofgriive i ah we 
eught 10 read sl. propitious ; becauſe:be aſſerts, that it 
would be extraordinary, if the miniſters, here addreſſed by 
lan, did not ſpeak to thoſe, who came to conſul; the Oracle, 
propria lingua, in their own native tongue: But the term das 
emphatically alludes to the act of the fobordiriate ptieſts ex · 
pounding and | depyphering i into their proper acceptation the 
equivocal reſponſes of the Pythian Prieſteſs: Thus Brodæus 
obſerves, Datum enim oraculum, quod et plurimum obſcu- 
rum ancepſque erat, * ſacerdotes. 2 4 


Verſe 126, Mugo Bc, Lege CO. 


The word esc is here gon bred by ri; {6 that there 
Is no neceſſity for the emendation of Heath into gb, who 
afſerts it is neceſſary for the ſake of the conſtruction. (Nor. 


in n Trag. Gree.” p. 135.) 


Verſe 1 38. To d Sluts 


The alteration propoſed by Dr. Muſgrave into ro FJ WHEAte 
ue, and his traaflation of the paſſage, appears to me far in- 
 ferior to the obyious acceptation, which implies, that Ion 
conſiders his Benefactor Apollo as his Father: And as by 
may refer to vr , I ſee no abſolute neceſſity for the emen- 
dation of Heath into Þoi&oy. (Id. p. 135) 


In Eurip. Annot. p. 101. Sce allo my Preliminary Eſſay, p. 24. 
3 _ Verls 
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Verſe 166, __ TE ng.” 


This fag is- undoubtedly corrupt, * he 8 
obviouſly requires a verb inſtead of the prepoſition mega. Ie 
was corrected by Scaliger into TAbey4 T/eguycs in the ſenſe 
of prætervolare j but Dr. Muſgrave queſtions (and I think 
with reaſon) whether this expreſſion would be Greek : He 
therefore propoſes another alte ration into Tegzos agita, which 
he huilds on the authority of the words os q in Aciſtophan 
nes, applied to a Bird ; but this I apprehend is not ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh, the compound word magarm, which is no where 
do be found: The Editor in his Supplement * ſeems himſelf to 
zbandon it, for he ſuggeſts another emendation, A d parre 
Ace, ah, ah, alas plaude: This appears to me equally 
exceptionable as the former, ſince neither the word or phraſe 
is proved io admit of this interpretation: The natural readiug 
appears to be Aigs rc 7/5gvyas tolle pennas, which I oller as my 
conjecture. 


Verſe © Evveleg 
172. | Kapp. | 

The common interpretation of this paſſage tranſlates wwaiag 
nidum, as a ſubſtantive, and xeeÞnx5 as an adjective, im- 
plying ex feſtucis factum, or a neſt made of pieces of ſtraw. 
But evvoiccs, as ſynonymous with sun, has no authority to 
ſupport it; and i it is uſed, as an adjective, not as a ſubſtan 


* Aves, v. 941 $75. WR. © 52 
tive, 
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tive, by our Poet in his Hippolytus *, wwwia $3 ys, 
and alſo in his Iphigenia in Tauris * ever h. Heſychius 
has xc&pÞvazi * a ſubſtantive, which he defines to be a neſt 
made of dry pieces of wood, and cites the Ion of Euripides 
For the very word : This at preſent is no where to be found in 
this play, and conſequently we may fairly preſume, that it 
was the true and original reading in this paſſage: Heſychins 
has alſo another word xcppipar*, which he explains to mean 
the ſmall ſhoots of branches; and this is a ſenſe extremely 
adapted to the preſent occaſion : Evelag will then be under- 
ſtood in its proper ſenſe, as an adjective, importing abſcon- 
ditos, or the well-concealed neſt under the battlements. 
Since the above Note was written, I find from Dr. Muſgrave's 
remarks, that Weſſelingius, Editor of Diodorus Siculus, has 
there anticipated the laſt of theſe propoſed alterations xovgPuger; 
and on a reference to his Note * I diſcover, that Arnaldus *, 
on the ſame authority of Heſychius, had alſo ſubſtituted 
in this line of Euripides the former word xceppunz : Conſe- 


| quently both theſe emendations have been anticipated. Leſt 


the Reader ſhould be ſurpriſed at this circumſtance, it may not 
perhaps be improper to inform him, that I was naturally in- 
duced to conſult my Lexicon, obſerving two adjectives here 
coupled together, and when I looked for zxpÞnez;, both the 
other words ſoon preſented themſelves to my eye with a ſenſe 
extremely appoſite : On ſo reſpectable an authority as that of 
Heſychius, xxgÞvazs ought to be inſerted in the printed edi- 
tions of our Poet, ſince it „ to me no longer dubious, 
but certain. | | 


2 V. 160. | V. 432 be ? KagQuaey, uh vr. hs rA 
vir nvecra ridng lest. | 1000} Ia 
2 NAA 82880 


Verſe 


Var: wt. — oY 


* wT 


'The original epithet was xaM\iÞapey, which Was rejedted 
by all the Commentators, as a word of no authority and un- 
Intelligible : In its place they have ſubſtituted xanMuGArpapey, 
which Barnes has admitted into the text, and tranſlates it 
\acutum lumen : It properly ſignifies the ointment for the eye- 
lids in order to render them beautiful, and in this ſenſe 
is tranſlated by Pliny : But it appears to me in this paſ- 
ſage as exceptionable, as the word they have exploded, and 
introduces au additional ſyllable into the metre. Dr. Muſ- 
grave has propoſed to read yas: Armzzgoy or piaæęòy Prog in al- 
luſion to the rays of light, reflected from the gilding of the 

temple: But fince the publication of his edition he has 

thought of another emendation, which I had his conſent here 

to mention: In the preceding line but one he alters ye into 

ks, and inſtead of xaMifagey Gg he reads Bun Armogoy Sag, 

Dives lux me percutit, or as we ſay in Engliſh, the light | 

ſtrikes me. There can be no doubt of the Latinity of the ex- | 
preſſion, ſince we find in Horace, 


Nec tam Lariſſæ percuſſit campus opimæ. f 
(L. 1. Od. 7. V. 11.) i 


And for the idiom of it in Greek Dr. Muſgrave cites Philoſ- 4 
tratus , in the life of Apollonius, who ſpeaking of a certain | 
ſtone ſays, * if it be ſeen by day, it ſtrikes the eyes with a | 


L. 3. c. 46. ed. Olear. p. 133. ona 
great 


- 
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great number of coruſcations,” & 3: u nur ogra, Canna 
u 0D; Z,—n arkęu ye peice: To this authority the fol- 
lowing line of Homer may not improperly be added; 


D * ele v vy eie? def. (V. 421 ) 


As1 hits: ** to propoſe my own conjecture, I ſubmit to 
the Reader, whether inſtead of zaxaiÞypoy we ought not to 


read xc:A\ivolor Pg pulchrè fluens lumen, the beautiful flow 


of light from the temples or ſtatues: This will exactly eor- 


reſpond with the original metre, from which all the other 
emendatians depart ; and this epithet is 1 by our Poet in 
his n and in his Medea. | 


Verſe 235. FINE Y 
This and the following line in the edition. of Barnes is 


given to Creuſa inſtead of the Chorus, though he acknow- 
| ledges, that at firſt he was of a different opinion; but he 


conceived from the expreſſion of Tagzsray db dul rug being in 
the plural number, that Ion was referred to the domeſticks 
of Creuſa by her for farther information. I cannot admit 


the inference as neceſſary, becauſe the Chorus might ſpeak 


of their Queen in the plural number, as a mark of additional 
reſpect, of which there are frequent inſtances; and therefore 
there is no occaſion for the alteration of Reiſke * of the words 
into the ſingular; or perhaps they might allude to Creuſa 
now entering and probably accompanied with a train of 
other Attendants beſides themſelves. The expreſſion alſo. of 
Ty £149) Hανν,t, Or my r ſcems er adapted to 


ay, 589. 0 y. 58 5. b Aub in Eurip. p. 146. 
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the out of the Chorus than to that of the royal Creuſa 
| Thus Ion immediately accoſts her in the ſubſequent ſpeech, 

according to this idea : Dr. Muſgrave in his edition has given 


thefe lines to the Chorus, and he mentions the authority of 


one manuſcript in ſupport of it. 


Verſe 265. Tleog Dea. 


Though both the Cambridge and Oxford Editor have an- 
nexed the mark of interrogation to the Latin verſion of this 
line, yet they have omitted to inſert it in the Greek text; 
but the ſentence obviouſly requires it, as Heath juſtly ob- 
ſerves. 


Verſe 271. Nopgera 


This word will admit the ſenſe of “ ut recepti moris eſt, 
according to the received cuſtom ;” and is thus uſed by 
Eſchylus and Ariſtophanes *. I mention this circumſtance, 
becauſe Dr. Muſgrave aſſerts, that he does not rightly com- 
prehend it, and has therefore propoſed a very unneceſſary 
emendation of g. 


Verſe 286. TI por. 
As the firſt ſyllable in π]⁰ is always long, it conſtitutes a 
ſpondee in the ſecond foot, which is inadmiſſible in the 


* Eum. v. 32. * Plutus, v. 625. 


8 Iambick 
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lambick meaſure: To remedy this efſential defect of metre, 
Scaliger propoſed to read in this paſſage t por; but Dr. Muſ 
graye juſt before his death informed me, that in order to 
prevent che open yowel he propoſed to inſert if . Since 
this 1 is omitted in his edition, I have here mentioned it, 


| Verſe 324. Tara co I rer, 1 Thg rer TV d. 


Here again the metre is defeQive from the ſpondee in the 
fourth foot of the Iambick verſe : Both Heath and Muſgrave 
have paſſed it over in filence ; but Barnes in his Note has 
mentioned the travſpolition of the words propoſed by Sca- 
liger, TaAza y ape d' N red ijrig rer . There is a much 
eafier amendment, which obviouſly preſents itſelf, and I am 
ſurprizet that it has eſcaped the Commentators : Inſtead of 
reh I rig Why ſhould we not read c Ti; ? 


Verſe 337. "Ape. 

| As the ſentence does not demand an interrogation, this 

word is erroneouſly circumflexed in the edition of Barnes: It 

is rightly printed in that of Muſgrave ; 3 but he omits to men- 
tion the alteration. 


verſe 396. Ala uo. 


The authority of Sophocles, where Aizxoriola begins an 
Jambick verſe in his PhiloRetes , may be here added to that 


1 V. 290. 


teſtimony 
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ne of our Poet, mentioned 


by Canter, Barnes, and Muſgrave, in ſupport of the metre of 
the ſecond ſyllable as long. 


Verſe 411. Evuboanm. 


The Poet delicately alludes by this expreffion to the matri- 
' monial connexion of Xuthus and Creuſa, and not to their for- 
mer commerce with Trophonius, as Heath * underſtands it. 


Verſe ö Tudor | 
500. "Oray GUAEOIG 

I ſee no neceſlity for this emendation of Scaliger, inſerted 
into the text of the Cambridge Editor, when the original 


reading was evo. Ariſtophanes alludes to this cave of 
Pan at Athens, and uſes the very word auAizy. 


H 78 IIcryog Ec T . (Lyſiſt. V. 722.) | 


Inſtead of the ſubſtantive ypwy, Reiſke * ingeniouſly pro- 
poſes to read vw the participle. 


Verſe 529. Ov rg Abbes. 


The ſenſe of this line, as printed in the different editions 
of Barnes and Muſgrave, is very different : The former by 
annexing the mark of interrogation at the end has given a 


þ V. 31. 3 Not, in Trag. P · 136. 4 Animad. ad Eurip. P · 149. 
8 2 ſpirited 


| 
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ſpirited verſion: The latter by making a pauſe at % and deſ- 


troying the interrogation at the end has e che force | 
of the paſſage. | 


Verſe 549. Ac ung. 


Here Brodæus aſſerts, that Euripides alludes to the cave 
of Macrai; but there is no occaſion to charge our Poet with 
this equivocal witticiſm. | 


Verſe 595: Heeg. 


The Attick Genitive Caſe, here admiſſible inſtead of 
rows, Which the metre rejects, is oAzog, as rightly printed 


| in the edition of Muſgrave: This word occurs in Sopho- 


cles *, and is uſed in three different places of Euripides“; 
but the Ionick Tug in the Greek tragedians has no autho- 
rity to ſupport it. 


Verſe 624. IIe Du Glove 


The propoſed emendation of Reiſke * of pw, inſtead of 
S in this paſſage, whoſe poetical verſion he then renders, 
& circumſpiciens præ metu trahit vitam murium trepidorum,” 
deſerves our ſevereſt animadverſion for its extreme abſurdity : 
This German Commentator, like the fabulous mountain of 
Horace *, is literally delivered of a mouſe. 


1 In Ion. Annot. p. 10). 2 Antig. V. 168. 
3 Ion. v. 932. Supplices, v. 30. Erechtheus, v. 74. ed. Barnes, p- 467. 
* Anim. ad. Eurip. p. 151. 5 An Poet. v. 143. 


| Verſe 
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The ſenſe of this paſſage, which has ſo variouſly tormented 


the Commentators, ſeems to imply, that Ion was ſubſervient 
to the grief and joy of mortals in their prayers to the God, 
himſelf unaffected with any painful ſenſation : This interpre- 
tation correſponds with the manuſcript reading of i; yoo, | 


Verſe 737» Exc. | 


If we apply this word to the ſubſequent &vroxSos, in- 
ſtead of the preceding TxMws, and render the verſion ac- 
cording to Heath *, ex ipſi terra ortos, we ſhall avoid the 
objection of Reiſke and Muſgrave * to the Latin Tranſla- 
tion of Barnes, who aſſerts, that it does not ſignify majores 
or anceſtors, but implies deſcendents : And it muſt be al- 
lowed, that it occurs in this ſenſe in the Hippolytus *, He- 
raclidz , and Hercules Furens of our Poet, 


PF” 


Verſe 743. Hensel. 


This word, tranſlated lubricum by Barnes, and flexuoſum 
by Muſgrave, ſignifies 52y,va%, or circular, as defined by 
Heſychius and Suidas ; hence we derive the periphery of a 
circle: If this genuine ſenſe cannot be here admitted, I ſub- 


7 Not. in Ion. p. 138. 2 Ad Eurip. Ion. p; 151. 
3 On V. 749 in his edition, V. 822 & 876. 
$ V. 450. 6 WT 1034. ; 


8 3 mit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Was in the margin of Scaliger's and Heinſius's book; as we 
are informed by the Cambridge Editor; but Heath juſtly 
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mit whether we ought not to read TepaPopoy, Which has the 
ſanction of Euripides in his Hecuba, rappH mod : This is 
there explained by the Scholiaſt, To:peeepopuey 9 8% chaos 
(Editors, in alluſion to the uncertainty of the ſtep: This 
idea would exactly correſpond with the neceffary ſenſe re- 
quired in this paſſage : And it is remarkable, that Tape 


obſerves, that there 1s no ſuch word : He explains however 
TepÞ:pn, quicquid autem rotundum eſt, aſcenſu etiam arduum 
eſt: Perhaps it may be juſtiſied, as the wandering ſtep, ſinoe 


Heſychius defines m:ppipouer by mAevatai. 


Verſe 883. Kp 


Brodæus * tranſlates the word by nervis or the ſirmgs ; and 
Heath ſuppoſes that it may allude to the plectrum or bow: 
but Julius Pollux *, enumerating the diſtinct parts of inſtru- 


_ ... ments, mentions the vevpal, xiparc:, mx, as different: 


— 


Theſe Criticks are therefore miſtaken : The true ſenſe is well 
explained in the Note of Dr. Muſgrave. 


Verſe 1109, Zug. 


This word is "POSE printed both in the editions of 
Barnes and Muſgraye : It ought to be owgede. | 


7 V. 100. | v Not. in Ion, p. 138. 
In Ion. Annot. p. 111, - > Not. in Ion, p. 139. 
I. 4. c. » ſec. 02, | | 


Verſe 


Verſe WY * r. 95 eu. 


"The. laſt ſyllable of EY in this line muſt confitently 
| with the metre be conſidered as long, as conſtituting a Spon- 
dee, and not a Trochee: Yet in this very play it occurs in 
another line, where the Iambick meaſure in the ſecond Loot 


abſolutely requires it to be ſhort, 
"H TOA 40% Too FN (V. 1264.) 


This is the true metre, and therefore in the preſent line 
there is an eſſential defect, which no Editor or Commen- 
tator to my knowledge has remarked: It may eaſily be 
corrected, by changing only the order of two words, and by 
reading, | 


H ye To M G. 


Verſe 1424. I. 200 &f' Warpa, Oer pub ds düfte. 


The Latin verſion of S:o4&#, in the edition of Barnes, is 
rendered by fatalia; and by Heath * quaſi divinitus dicta 
eſſent: Neither of theſe ſenſes connects well with the pre- 
ceding vÞ«cuaz, and Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in one 
Manuſcript there were traces of the letter  : He therefore 
ſubſtitutes 3p Y: But I would rather read 5{pad", which 
is the very word before uſed by Creuſa in a former line of 
this ſcene, and applied to the ſame ſubject, 


N Suns ie. (V. 1389.) 
1 Not, in Ion, p. 142. 
84 There 
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There i is the following obſervation in the margin of that 

Euripides, uſed by Milton, relative to this and the - pre» 

ceding line: Laren mcd rer, ſupple d d pad hr, quod in ver- 

ſum ſequentem ex margine irrepſit, cum melius abeſſet, fe 
. enim metrum erit integrum, "Ng 760 81 * : 


Tx & - 1 


2 „„ 
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